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BOSTON  200  MASTER  PLAN 


Introduction 


In  1776  John  Adams,  commenting  on  future  commemorations  of  America's 
independence,  wrote: 

I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding 
generations  as  the  Great  Anniversary  Festival.    It  ought  to 
be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  ond  illuminations,  from  one 
end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward, 
forevermore . 

The  celebration  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  in  1976  offers 
all  Americans  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  country's  past 
achievements,  to  consider  the  problems  and  opportunities  presently  confronting 
us,  and  to  reflect  upon  our  aspirations  for  the  future.    Not  only  is  it  a  time 
for  commemoration  of  our  historic  beginnings  as  a  nation,  but,  in  order  to  give 
real  value  and  continued  meaning  to  those  principles  by  which  the  United 
States  was  founded,  the  Bicentennial  must  also  be  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
spirit. 

To  this  end,  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.C.  was  established  by  Congress  on  July  4,  1966  to  oversee 
and  coordinate  Bicentennial  programs  nationwide.    Because  the  Bicentennial 
should  offer  the  chance  for  every  American  to  participate  in  the  celebration, 
it  was  decided  not  to  focus  the  commemoration  only  in  one  city,  as  a 
gigantic  "World's  Fair,"  but  to  give  every  state  and  each  city  the  freedom  to 
plan  its  own  Bicentennial  experience.    A  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Commission  was  set  up  to  fulfill  this  function  statewide. 

In  Boston,  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  (OBB)  was  created  by 
Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  in  November,  1972  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
city  departments,  private  institutions,  businesses,  and  individuals  in  Boston's 
celebration  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  theme  of  Boston's  Bicentennial  is  "The  City."    Boston  200  is  the 
name  chosen  for  the  programs  sponsored  and  coordinated  by  the  OBB.    The 
number  "200"  connotes  not  a  fixed  point  in  time,  but  a  continuum;  Boston's 
Bicentennial  will  celebrate  the  living  presence  of  the  city's  three  hundred 
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years  of  tradition,  while  also  pointing  to  the  directions  the  city  will  take  in 
the  future.    The  use  of  "Boston"  emphasizes  the  program's  focus  on  the  city, 
a  theme  selected  after  much  discussion  between  the  OBB,  Boston  residents, 
and  community  leaders.    Since  almost  three  quarters  of  America's  population 
live  in  urban  areas  and  cities  are  thus  a  way  of  life  for  so  many  Americans, 
it  is  an  especially  appropriate  theme.    Boston  will  build  no  fairgrounds  for 
the  Bicentennial:    the  entire  city  will  be  the  celebration. 

Boston  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  "livable"  cities  in 
the  United    States.     Its  special  character  is  not  a  matter  of  myth,  but  is 
evident  in  the  people  and  organizations  which  comprise  Boston:    its  renowned 
symphony  orchestra  and  art  museums,  great  universities,  towering  skyline, 
interesting  neighborhoods  and  ethnic  populations,  medical  institutions,  and 
talented  leaders  in  technology,  politics,  industry,  and  finance,  to  name  only 
a  few.    Yet  the  "feel"  of  Boston  cannot  be  defined  by  the  size  of  its  buildings, 
by  the  miles  of  its  paved  roads,  or  by  the  precise  number  of  its  cultural 
institutions.    Nor  can  the  quality  of  life  in  Boston  be  measured  simply  by  the 
strength  of  the  city's  basic  service  networks  or  the  economy  that  supports  them. 
Boston  is  all  of  these,  and  more.    Although  it  faces  the  problems  common  to 
an  urban  society,  Boston  remains  a  city  that  works  despite  them.    The  city  has 
always  been  an  evolving,  growing  organism  constantly  molded  and  re-formed 
by  the  needs  of  those  people  who  live  here. 

Boston  200  will  celebrate  the  city  in  all  of  its  diversity,  complexity,  and 
beauty.    Many  visitors — and  residents — only  conceive  of  Boston  as  a  collection 
of  houses,  shops,  skyscrapers,  and  a  few  historic  sites  located  on  the  Freedom 
Trail.    Thus,  in  coordinating  the  Bicentennial,  the  OBB  aims  to  demonstrate 
the  infinite  variety  of  Boston  and  to  invite  the  nation  and  the  city's  residents 
to  participate  in  an  experience  of  discovery  and  exploration.    The  Bicentennial 
programs  will  make  Boston's  past  and  present  visible,  understandable,  and 
enjoyable  not  only  for  those  who  come  here  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  Greater  Boston,  but  also  for  the  people  who  know  Boston  as 
home.    Boston  can  take  pride  in  unlocking  its  many  doors  to  outsiders  and, 
while  the  "birthday  party"  is  in  progress,  the  city  may  also  discover  how  to 
keep  them  open  for  its  residents  after  the  visitors  have  gone. 

Each  of  the  Boston  200  programs  is  designed  around  a  different  aspect  of 
city  life.    The. purpose  behind  all  of  them  is  twofold:    to  direct  attention  to 
what  already  exists  in  Boston  and  to  significantly  improve  and  expand  those 
resources  so  that  they  will  become  accessible  to  even  greater  numbers  of  people. 
Recognizing  that  any  Bicentennial  effort  must  be  designed  with  Boston  residents 
and  the  city's  future  in  mind,  the  OBB  has  planned  programs  whose  implementa- 
tion will  provide  permanent  benefits  to  the  city. 
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Although  the  OBB  will  serve  as  the  primary  coordinator  for  these  programs, 
they  will  be  sponsored  and  developed  by  interested  organizations,  agencies, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  the  Boston  area.    Because  the  OBB  considers 
community  involvement  a  major  priority,  assistance  is  being  given  to  groups  in 
all  twenty-three  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the  formulation  of  activities  that  will 
bring  the  Bicentennial  directly  into  the  lives  of  local  residents.    These 
Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees,  composed  of  all  interested  residents, 
are  discussed  in  section  2.3.2  and  section  8.4.1.    More  than  four  hundred  of 
Boston's  cultural,  scientific,  educational,  medical,  civic,  and  commercial 
institutions  have  expressed  interest  in  working  with  the  OBB  to  design  and 
implement  Boston  200  programs.    (See  Appendix  B  for  a  listing  of  these  organi- 
zations.)   In  addition,  the  OBB  is  interested  in  coordinating  certain  Boston  200 
activities,  such  as  cultural  programs,  with  Bicentennial  celebrations  in  other 
American  cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

Boston  200  will  begin  officially  on  April  18,  1975,  although  certain 
commemorations  will  take  place  even  earlier  (such  as  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  on  December  16,  1973 — see  section 
3.2.1),  because  many  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution  occurred 
in  Boston  prior  to  1776.    It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  the  Bicentennial,  as  a 
discovery  of  our  city  and  of  ourselves,  will  continue  long  after  the  festivities 
end  in  December  1976. 

The  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  is  pleased  to  submit  its  Master 
Plan,  the  Boston  200  programs,  for  the  celebration  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial.    Following  are  summaries  of  each  program  area  and  of 
the  OBB's  organization. 


Citygame:    The  City  Is  the  Exhibit 


Boston  has  always  been  a  center  of  innovation  and  revolution,  from  the 
days  of  the  Puritan  colonizers  to  the  twentieth-century  development  of  a 
sophisticated  electronics  industry.    Each  of  the  periods  of  political,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  social  change  in  American  history  have,  in  some  way,  left 
their  mark  on  the  Boston  landscape.    Thus  the  Boston  environment  encompasses 
a  rich  variety  of  individuals,  resources,  and  institutions  which  have  grown 
through  Boston's  history  to  form  what  exists  today  as  the  fabric  of  the  city. 
Accordingly,  the  theme  chosen  for  the  Boston  200  program  Citygame   is  "The 
City  Is  the  Exhibit,"  a  theme  that  emphasizes  the  qualities  which  make  urban 
environments — specifically  Boston — unique  and  exciting. 
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Citygame  will  transform  Boston  into  a  dynamic  collage  of  "events,"  from 
historic  buildings  to  new  exhibits,  which  will  be  integrated  into  a  network  of 
trails,  paths,  and  tours.    The  city's  wealth  of  historical,  cultural,  educational, 
scientific,  and  civic  institutions;  its  diverse  and  fascinating  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods; its  historic  areas;  and  Bostonians  themselves  form  the  setting  of  Citygame. 

Taking  the  Freedom  Trail  as  a  model,  Citygame  will  capitalize  on  the 
fact  that  many  of  Boston's  special  qualities  can  best  be  appreciated  by  walking 
its  streets.    Citygame  trails  are  being  designed  for  the  resident  or  visitor  who 
would  like  to  explore  Boston  in  depth.    Although  they  have  not  yet  been  fully 
mapped  out,  these  trails  have  been  loosely  divided  into  two  categories:    those 
that  illustrate  "The  Life  of  the  City"  (see  section  2.2)  and  those  that  reveal 
"The  Shape  of  the  City"  (see  section  2.3). 

The  relationships  of  men  and  institutions  throughout  Boston's  history — 
the  life  of  the  city— will  be  depicted  in  more  than  sixteen  new  theme  trails 
developed  around  special  exhibits,  historic  buildings,  and  new  markers. 
These  trails  will  focus  on  such  subjects  as  eighteenth-century  Boston  (an 
extension  of  the  Freedom  Trail,  highlighted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Boston  at  Quincy  Market),  nineteenth-century  Boston,  education, 
medicine,  literature,  visual  arts,  history  of  women,  religion,  Afro-American 
history,  Irish  history,  Italian  history,  and  Jewish  history.    Additional  programs, 
such  as  seminars,  publications,  and  exhibits,  will  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  these  trails. 

Other  theme  trails  (focusing  on  architecture  and  on  Boston's  open 
spaces)  and  neighborhood  trails  are  being  designed  to  reveal  the  physical 
environment  of  Boston,  the  shape  of  the  city.    Each  Boston  neighborhood  will 
feature  its  own  history — significant  events  or  places,  famous  native  sons,  the 
impact  of  topographical  changes,  immigration,  and  unique  architecture — in 
an  exhibition,  publication,  and  walking  trail. 

As  with    the  other  Boston  200  programs,  the  Office  of  the  Boston 
Bicentennial  will  serve  as  the  primary  coordinator  for  Citygame  exhibits, 
trails,  and  tours,  but  they  will  be  sponsored  and  developed  by  interested 
organizations,  agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  the  Boston  area. 
Task  Forces  comprised  of  knowledgeable  individuals  or  experts  have  been 
formed  to  serve  as  advisory  groups  for  the  implementation  of  Citygame  theme 
trails.    In  addition,  each  Boston  neighborhood  is  establishing  a  Neighborhood 
Bicentennial  Committee  to  develop  its  walking  trail  and  local  exhibit. 
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In  summary,  Citygame  has  four  major  objectives: 

a)  to  encourage  Boston  neighborhoods  and  institutions  to  re-evaluate 
and  make  visible  their  heritage; 

b)  to  make  Boston  residents  and  visitors  more  aware  of  the  city  that 
surrounds  them; 

c)  to  create,  by  encouraging  communication  and  cooperation  between 
institutions  and  individuals,  a  climate  in  which  programs  to  improve 
urban  life  might  be  designed; 

c)    to  develop  permanent  exhibits  that  will  enrich  city  life  for  Boston 
residents  after  the  Bicentennial  period. 

See  section  2.0  for  a  complete  description  of  Citygame. 


Festival  American:    The  City  Is  Cultural  Center 


Cities  have  often  been  the  setting  in  which  culture  is  born  and  in  which 
it  continues  to  grow  and  thrive.    Boston  is  an  outstanding  example  of  an 
American  city  whose  culture  has  always  been  fascinating  and  varied  and  in 
which  the  arts — whose  vital  function  is  to  enrich  and  regenerate  the  quality  of 
life — have  prospered  and  grown.    Therefore,  Boston  200  will  focus  on  "The 
City  Is  Cultural  Center"  in  its  program  Festival  American,  which  will 
commemorate  the  finest  aspects  of  Boston's  cultural  heritage,  both  past  and 
present,  and  will  revive  certain  old  celebrations  as  well  as  create  some  new 
ones. 

For  the  purpose  of  organization,  Festival  American  has  been  divided  into 
three  general  areas.    Commemorative  Celebrations  (section  3.2)  will  honor 
those  people,  places,  events,  and  ideas  from  Boston's  past  which  were  signifi- 
cant in  shaping  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1630  to  the  present.    Of 
particular  interest  will  be  the  commemoration  of  "Boston  Firsts."    Cultural 
Celebrations  (section  3.3)  will  be  programs  of  outstanding  quality  in  the  areas 
of  music,  dance,  theater,  and  film.    Important  American  artists — composers, 
choreographers,  and  playwrights — will  be  commissioned  for  new  works  in  honor 
of  the  Bicentennial,  while  all  of  Boston's  performing  arts  institutions  will 
present  special  programs,  expand  their    regular  seasons,  and  work  together  in 
new  ways,  possibly  with  groups  from  other  American  cities.    Community 
Celebrations  (section  3.4)  will  include  festivals  and  events,  from  those  shaped 
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around  the  ethnic  heritage  of  Boston  residents  to  those  which  center  on 
traditional  holidays,  in  which  all  members  of  a  community  may  easily 
participate.    Summerthing,  Boston's  nationally-known  neighborhood  festival, 
will  form  the  core  of  these  programs. 

Festival  American  will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  (OCA),  which  produces  the  nationally-known 
Summerthing.    OCA  handles  Boston's  public  celebrations,  parades,  and 
historic  observances;  presents  year-round  arts  and  education  programs;  provides 
technical  assistance  and  information  to  all  of  Boston's  arts  organizations; 
operates  the  City  Hall  Galleries;  and  runs  Artsline.    The  OBB  is  also  working 
closely  with  the  Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance  of  Boston,  an  organization 
that  includes  approximately  fifty  of  the  Greater  Boston  cultural  institutions. 
The  Alliance  solicited  Bicentennial  proposals  from  its  members  and  these  have 
been  incorporated  into  Boston  200  under  both  Festival  American  and  Citygame. 

There  are  four  objectives  underlying  the  plans  for  Festival  American: 

a)  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  cultural  institutions  of  Boston; 

b)  to  recall  important  moments  of  Boston's  and  the  nation's  past; 

c)  to  enrich  people's  lives  by  making  the  arts  accessible  to  many 
more  residents  and  visitors; 

c)    to  celebrate  the  cultural  heritage  of  Boston  and  the  significant 
contributions  of  all  American  artists  of  the  past  and  present, 
while  fostering  the  growth  of  the  young  artists  of  the  future. 

See  section  3.0  for  a  complete  description  of  Festival  American. 


Environmental  Improvements:    The  City  Is  Livable  Environment 


Boston  is  at  once  a  city,  a  region,  and  a  state  of  mind.    However,  its 
intangible  spirit  rises  from  and  is,  indeed,  sustained  by  its  very  practical 
role  as  a  place  in  which  people  work,  play,  and  raise  their  children.    Thus 
"The  City  Is  Livable  Environment"  will  serve  as  the  theme  of  another  Boston 
200  program,  Environmental  Improvements,  which  is  being  developed  in 
conjunction  with  Boston's  planning  agency,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
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There  are  five  areas  into  which  the  Environmental  Improvements  program 
has  been  divided.    Historic  Preservation  (section  4.2)  will  not  only  secure 
public  and  private  funds  for  the  restoration  of  historic  environments  and 
structures,  but  it  will  clso  increase  public  recognition  and  enjoyment  of 
Boston's  rich  architectural  heritage.    The  Open  Space  program  (section  4.3) 
will  improve  the  quality  of  Boston's  open  spaces — including  parks  and  historic 
burying  grounds  in  the  neighborhoods  and  downtown  core,  as  well  as  elements 
of  the  Olmsted  park  system — by  restoring  lawns  and  pathways,  adding  benches 
and  better  lighting,  so  that  their  beauty  and  recreational  possibilities  will  be 
enhanced.    The  goal  of  Physical  Amenities  (section  4.4)  is  to  create  more 
amenities  in  the  city  (improved  street  lights,  street  signs,  sidewalks,  and 
pavements,  as  well  as  increased  numbers  of  benches,  water  fountains,  toilet 
facilities,  and  trees)  and  to  prepare  those  areas  through  which  Citygame's 
walking  trails  are  being  planned  to  accommodate  the  expected  influx  of  visitors. 
Aiming  to  keep  private  vehicles  out  of  the  downtown  core,  a  Transportation 
program  (section  4.5)  is  being  planned  that  encourages  the  use  of  the  existing 
rapid  transit  (MBTA)  system  and  a  pedestrian  approach  to  the  city;  it  also 
includes  development  of  special  Bicentennial  mass  carriers,  such  as  mini-buses 
or  small  ferries.    Finally,  for  Bicentennial  planning  and  coordination  purposes, 
a  Space  Banke  inventory  (section  4.6)  of  locations  for  exhibits,  events,  and 
performances  will  be  compiled  and  constantly  updated. 

In  summary,  then,  there  are  three  major  objectives  underlying  the 
plans  of  Boston  200's  Environmental  Improvements  program: 

a)  to  capitalize  on  the  natural  beauty  and  assets  of  Boston,  either 
through  restoration  or  improvement  of  facilities; 

b)  to  minimize  the  potential  for  inconvenience  caused  by  congestion 
or  delays  for  both  residents  and  visitors,  so  that  Boston  200 
becomes  a  pleasurable,  memorable  experience  for  everyone; 

c)  to  maximize  the  number  of  long-term  improvements  in  the  urban 
environment  so  that  Boston  will  remain  a  "livable"  city  in  the 
years  ahead. 

See  section  4.0  for  a  complete  description  of  Environmental  Improvements. 
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Economic  Development:    The  City  Is  Destination 


The  social  or  cultural  vitality  of  any  city  is  always  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  economy.    Following  a  period  of  stagnation  which  ended  in  the 
mid-1950's,  Boston's  economy  has  grown  steadily  as  a  result  of  the  nationwide 
services  revolution  and  energetic,  local  urban  renewal.    Despite  this  expansion, 
however,  it  has  not  been  the  City  but  rather  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  its  power  to  implement  new  forms  of  taxation,  which  has  been  the 
primary  recipient  of  increases  in  tax  benefits  accruing  from  this  growth.    Boston 
continues  to  depend  on  its  property  tax  for  income. 

In  this  context,  the  Bicentennial  is  related  to  the  city's  continued 
economic  development  in  several  critical  ways.    Direct  benefits  are  closely 
related  to  the  expansion  of  tourism,  to  the  substantial  increase  in  demands  for 
certain  goods  and  services  that  will,  in  turn,  create  new  jobs  and  revenues. 
There  will  also  be  opportunities  for  investment  and  new  business  enterprises,  as 
well  as  for  joint  action  by  merchants  groups  interested  in  the  future  of  specific 
commercial  areas  (section  5.3).    These  economic  benefits  due  to  Boston  200 
will  all  be  considered  as  possible  new  revenue  sources  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  importance  of  the  Bicentennial's  catalytic  role  in  the  expansion  of 
tourism  cannot  be  overemphasized.    "The  City  Is  Destination"  will  thus  be  the 
focus  of  Boston  200' s  Economic  Development  programs,  which  are  being 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston  Department  of  Commerce  and  Man- 
power and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.    Despite  widespread  recognition 
that  tourism  is  a  major  growth  industry  and  one  especially  suited  to  Boston's 
mature  economy,  there  has  been  little  concentrated  effort  to  develop  tourism  in 
Boston.    A  focused,  professional  strategy  is  necessary  to  expand  Boston's  share 
of  the  tourism  market.    Present  figures  estimate  the  number  of  additional 
visitors  to  Boston  during  1975-1976  will  range  from  12  to  18  million  (see  Appendix 
A  for  details  on  visitor  estimates). 

The  Economic  Development  program  will  try  to  refine  economic  projections 
through  further  research  and  to  locate  target  audiences  and  develop  marketing 
strategies  to  reach  them  (see  section  5.2).    Through  extensive  promotion,  it 
aims  to  motivate  visitors  to  come  to  Boston  throughout  the  Bicentennial,  en- 
couraging a  regular,  predictable  level  of  demand  to  offset  current  seasonal 
patterns.    The  Economic  Development  programs  will  also  encourage  night-time 
and  weekend  visits  to  the  city  to  stimulate  economic  activity  in  these  now- 
slower  times.    Working  closely  with  Boston's  business  interests,  the  program  will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  maintaining  higher  visitor  volume  and  tourism-related 
activity  after  the  1975-1976  celebration  period. 
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Because  Boston  is  not  saddled  with  a  noisy  boosterism,  it  is  free  to  build 
a  tourist  program  which  maximizes  economic  benefits  while  supporting  widely- 
held  environmental  values  and  upgrading  the  architectural  heritage  which 
give  Boston  its  unique  character.    Boston  200  can  encourage  tourism-related 
investments  of  value  for  both  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  those  activities, 
literature,  and  attractions  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city. 

See  section  5.0  for  a  complete  description  of  Economic  Development. 


Public  Information  and  Visitor  Services:    The  City  Is  Host 


The  result  of  an  effective  "The  City  Is  Destination"  program  will  be  that 
Boston  must  also  prepare  for  a  Bicentennial  role  as  "The  City  Is  Host"; 
accordingly,  this  theme  will  provide  the  focus  for  Boston  200's  Public  Informa- 
tion and  Visitor  Services  programs. 

Boston's  present  visitor  service  network  is  underdeveloped  and  scattered 
throughout  the  city.    To  fill  this  gap,  plans  are  underway  for  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive,  decentralized  Information  Services  program  (section  6.2). 
Although  a  major  concern  of  any  information  system  is  its  efficient  response  to 
the  vast  number  of  specific  questions  which  the  visitor  will  ask,  another  equally 
important  function  has  been  considered  in  planning  the  information  system: 
namely,  a  teaching  and  regulating  function  that  will  enable  the  information 
system  to  influence  the  dispersion  of  visitors  over  time  and  space.    Thus  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  inform  and  orient  visitors  before  they  reach  Boston  by 
disseminating  information  through  the  media  (newpapers,  radio,  TV,  magazines) 
and  through  special  information  pieces  that  will  be  developed  for  advance 
distribution  (general  brochures,  Festival  American  Calendar,  hotel  listings, 
motorist  and  MBTA  information).    A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  teach 
visitors  to  view  and  enjoy  Boston  as  a  "walking  city."    All  existing,  workable 
information  outlets  will  be  used  and  new  ones  developed;  these  include  enlarging 
the  New  City  Hall  information  booth,  starting  a  Resident- Host  program  so  that 
all  interested  Bostonians  may  become  volunteer  guides,  and  distributing 
information  at  hotels,  newsstands,  gas  stations,  and  toll  booths.    Information 
will  be  designed  to  satisfy  the  complete  range  of  visitor  concerns,  from  dates 
and  locations  of  events,  to  an  official  Guidebook  of  the  city,  to  rest  area 
availability. 

Also  included  in  the  plans  for  Public  Information  and  Visitor  Services  is 
an  Accommodations  system  (section  6.3)  that  will  not  only  develop  a  coordinated 
reservation  system  for  hotels  and  motels,  bur  will  also  increase  lodging  capacity 
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by  using  guest  houses,  dormitories,  expanded  camping  facilities,  and  boat 
mooring  areas.    The  requirements  for  visitor-related  Support  Services  (section 
6.4  and  section  6.5) — check  cashing,  lost  and  found,  babysitting,  medical, 
emergency  auto  repair,  and  the  like — will  be  defined  and  implemented. 
Finally,  the  special  needs  of  Foreign  Visitors  (section  6.6)  will  be  met  by 
developing  multilingual  maps  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  by  setting  up  foreign 
visitor  information  centers  and  recruiting  a  corps  of  guides,  hosts,  and 
translators. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  OBB  to  implement  a  smoothly-functioning  visitor 
service  system.    A  major  objective  will  be  to  make  the  visitor's  experience  of 
Boston  pleasant  and  meaningful.    Equally  important  is  that  it  will  provide  the 
mechanism  by  which  visitors'  trip  patterns  may  be  guided  in  ways  most  compa- 
tible with  all  other  city  life,  in  order  to  minimize  any  disruption  for  Bostonians 
using  the  same  environment.    Finally,  if  an  efficient  visitor  service  network  is 
developed  for  the  Bicentennial,  it  will  be  a  tool  that  provides  permanent 
benefits  to  Boston  residents  after  1975-1976. 

See  section  6.0  for  a  complete  description  of  Boston  200ls  Public 
Information  and  Visitor  Services  programs. 


Special  Projects 


The  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  can  never  become  the 
panacea  for  the  many  problems  facing  the  United  States  and  her  cities.    How- 
ever, because  the  basic  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution  was  change,  a  belief 
that  things  do  not  have  to  remain  as  they  are,  Boston  200  feels  that  planning 
for  1975-1976  should  include  certain  projects  which  deal  directly  with  social 
issues. 

All  of  the  Boston  200  programs  aim  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Boston,  and  thus  they  are  linked  intimately  with  a  possible  solution  to  one 
aspect  of  urban  problems — malaise  and  boredom.    In  addition,  3oston  200's 
Special  Projects  are  being  designed  as  ongoing  programs  which  will  have 
immediate,  positive  impact  upon  specific  societal  problems.    They  include 
urban  studies  (section  7.2),  education  (section  7.3),  the  elderly  (section  7.4), 
and  community  action  or  volunteers  (section  7.5). 
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Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial:    Organization 


Even  if  Boston  does  little  to  advertise  itself  for  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  or  develops  no  programs  for  this  celebration,  the  combined  effect 
of  private  promotion  efforts  and  the  media's  focus  on  the  nation's  history  will 
generate  a  significant  visitor  volume.    Therefore,  thorough,  well-regulated 
planning  is  necessary  not  only  to  offset  any  negative  impact  from  a  large  influx 
of  visitors,  but  also  to  implement  benefits  and  services  that  will  remain  to 
enhance  Boston's  quality  of  life  long  after  the  city  has  ceased  playing  host  to 
Bicentennial  visitors. 

The  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  (OBB)  reflects 
the  City's  desire  to  provide  maximum  support  services  to  all  individuals, 
agencies,  and  institutions  in  their  Bicentennial  efforts.    The  OBB's  primary 
function  is  coordination  of  all  City,  private  (institutional  and  individual), 
federal,  and  inter-city  Bicentennial  activities.    Section  8.0  describes  the 
different  components  of  the  OBB:    The  Boston  200  Corporation,  the  Boston 
Bicentennial  Advisory  Board,  the  Director's  Office,  and  the  staff  offices 
which  assist  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  Boston  200  (Neighborhood 
Coordination,  Project  Assistance,  Impact,  Finance,  and  Legal).    Included  in 
section  8.0  is  an  Organizational  Chart  (Figure  8-1)  of  the  OBB. 

The  success  of  Boston  200  really  depends  upon  the  number  of  people 
involved.    This  Master  Plan  stresses  again  and  again  the  importance  of  the 
active  participation  of  every  Bostonian  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
Boston  200.    If  the  efforts  of  all  members  of  the  Boston  community  are  offered 
to  help  the  city  celebrate  itself  during  the  Bicentennial,  a  genuine  spirit  of 
hospitality  will  result  and  the  city  as  a  place  of  enjoyment  and  learning  will 
no  longer  be  a  concept,  but  a  reality. 
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CITYGAME:    THE  CITY  IS  THE  EXHIBIT 


Introduction 


Because  of  its  unique  position  in  American  history,  Boston  will 
play  a  special  role  in  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States.    Not  only 
was  it  a  well-established  community  before  the  American  Revolution, 
but  it  also  became  directly  involved  in  the  events  which  precipitated 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States.    Moreover,  the  roots 
of  American  government,  cultural  life,  as  well  as  industry  and  technology, 
may  be  found  in  Boston.    Each  of  the  periods  of  political,  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  change  in  American  history  has,  in  some  way, 
left  its  mark  on  the  Boston  landscape.    Thus  Boston  is  an  urban  environ- 
ment that  encompasses  a  rich  variety  of  individuals,  resources,  and 
institutions  which  have  grown  throughout  its  history  to  form  what  exists 
today  as  the  fabric  of  the  city. 

Although  Boston  has  always  been  a  center  of  innovation  and 
revolution,  it  is  a  city  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  exist  side  by 
side.     In  The  Secular  City,  Harvey  Cox,  noted  theologian,  describes 
Boston  as  "at  once  the  oldest  city  in  America  and  the  newest.    It  is 
both  the  historic  site  of  the  Puritan  colonizers  and  the  launching  pad 
of  the  new  electronic  civilization."    What  better  place,  then,  to 
begin  to  trace  and  re-evaluate  the  processes  which  formed   the 
United  States  and  continue  to  shape  the  lives  of  its  citizens  than  in 
Boston? 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  Boston  200  program  Citygame  is 
"The  City  Is  the  Exhibit,"  a  theme  that  emphasizes  the  qualities 
which  make  urban  environments — specifically  Boston — unique  and 
exciting.    Through  Citygame,  the  entire  city  will  be  integrated  into 
a  network  of  markers,  exhibits,  trails,  and  tours  in  order  to  unlock 
and  make  visible  the  living  presence  of  Boston's  three  hundred  years 
of  tradition.    Boston's  wealth  of  historical,  cultural,  educational, 
scientific,  and  civic  institutions;  its  diverse  and  fascinating  ethnic 
neighborhoods;   its  historic  areas;  and  Bostonians  themselves  form  the 
setting  of  Citygame. 
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Citygame  is  a  program  of  discovery  and  exploration.    Therefore, 
to  make  Boston's  history  come  alive  and  to  foster  empathy  in  the 
Citygame  participant  for  the  issues  and  activities  of  the  past  are  major 
program  goals.     However,  Citygame  will  also  focus  on  Boston  as  it 
exists  today  and  on  the  processes  by  which  the  city,  since  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  has  constantly  been  molded  and  re-formed  by  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants.    By  highlighting  in  exciting  and  innovative 
ways  the  interconnections  which  form  an  urban  society,  Citygame  will 
demonstrate  the  interdependence  of  men  in  relationships  that  are  not 
always  recognized. 

Taking  the  Freedom  Trail  as  a  model,  Citygame  will  capitalize 
on  the  fact  that  many  of  Boston's  special  qualities  can  best  be  appreci- 
ated by  walking  its  streets.    As  an  individual  begins  to  wander  through 
Boston,  he  will  discover  Markers  on  doorways  and  fenceposts,  on 
historic  sites  and  storefronts.    Each  of  these  markers  will  contain  a 
short  phrase  describing  the  significance  of  the  location  at  which  it  is 
placed,  as  well  as  a  number.     If  his  curiosity  is  strongly  aroused  by 
these  markers,  the  individual  might  wish  to  refer  to  the  Boston  200 
Official  Guidebook  in  which  the  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  the 
markers  and  the  importance  of  each  point  of  interest  is  explained 
more  thoroughly.    Within  the  Guidebook,  these  explanations  will  be 
arranged  within  the  context  of  a  Citygame  Trail.     However,  even  if 
an  individual  was  not  taking  the  trail,  encountering  these  markers 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  the  city  should  be  a  welcome  surprise. 

Citygame  trails  are  being  designed  for  the  visitor  or  resident 
who  would  like  to  explore  Boston  in  more  depth.    Each  of  these  will 
highlight  a  different  aspect  of  Boston;    some  will  lead  a  Citygame 
participant  through  a  single  neighborhood,  while  others  will  cover 
the  entire  city.    All  of  the  trails  will  challenge  the  Citygame  par- 
ticipant to  see  the  city  in  new  and  imaginative  ways,  to  recreate  its 
past    even  as  modern  Boston  is  freshly  understood. 

Although  Citygame  trails  have  not  yet  been  fully  mapped  out, 
they  have  been  loosely  divided  into  two  categories:    those  that 
illustrate  "The  Life  of  the  City"  (section  2.2)  and  those  that  reveal 
"The  Shape  of  the  City"  (section  2.3).    The  relationships  of  men  and 
institutions  throughout  Boston's  history-rthe  life  of  the  city — will  be 
depicted  in  Theme  Trails  developed  around  special  exhibits,  historic 
buildings,  and  new  markers.     Other  theme  trails  and  Neighborhood 
Trails  are  being  designed  to  reveal  the  physical  environment  of 
Boston,  the  shape  of  the  city. 
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m  m      Boston  200  hopes  that  Citygame  trails  will  offer  the  resident  and  the 
visitor  nearly  unlimited  possibilities  for  interesting  experiences,  since 
an  individual  s  understanding  of  Boston  will  be  colored  and  shaped 
only  by  his  own  decisions  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  see.    Some  of 
these  trails  will  be  short  walking  paths,  while  others  will  require  different 
modes  of  transportation,  but  they  will  all  interconnect  due  to  the  nature 
ot  the  city.    Thus  a  Citygame  participant  could  change  his  course  many 
t.mes  as  new  ideas  are  presented,  and  each  exploration  will  become  a 
personal,  creative  experience. 

_      In  addition    Jours  (section  2.4)  will  be  available  on  a  scheduled 
basis  for  people  who  prefer  a  more  formal  orientation  to  different  aspects 
of  Boston.    Unlike  the  trails,  these  tours  will  include  a  trained  guide 
and,  if  necessary,  a  means  of  transportation  around  the  city. 

Because  the  entire  "City  Is  the  Exhibit,"  Citygame  will  disperse 
individuals  throughout  Boston  to  areas  which  are  not  normally  explored 
or  appreciated.    At  present,  most  visitors  to  Boston  tour  only  the 
Freedom  Trail  area,  including  downtown,  the  North  End 
now  the  home  of  Boston's  Italian  community),  and  Charlestown 
(the  site  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  "Constitution").     However,  Citygame 
"■H  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  other  parts  of  Boston  also  provide  excellent 
possibilities  for  a  leisurely  stroll  through  a  differentiated  urban  environ- 
ment.   Boston  houses  the  greatest  number  of  historic  sites  in  continuous 
occupancy  of  any  American  city,  while  it  also  exhibits  the  largest 
contiguous  area  of  nineteenth-century  buildings  in  its  Beacon  Hill 
Back  Bay,  and  South  End  residential  sections.     In  addition,  there  are 
fifteen  sites  of  revolutionary  era  importance  which  are  not  located  in 
Boston  s  most  heavily  visited  areas.    For  example,  Roxbury  has  been  a 
crossroads  of  activity  since  1640  and  is  the  site,  at  Highland  Park,  0f  a 
ma|or  fort  during  the  American  Revolution.     Located  in  South  Boston 
are  Fort  Independence  and  Dorchester  Heights,  where  the  guns  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  caused  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston,  were 
emplaced. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  planning  for  Citygame  is  to  make  many  of  its 
exhibits,  markers,  trails,  and  tours  permanent  additions  to  Boston  so  that 
they  can  be  enjoyed  after  1975-1976.    Therefore,  Boston  residents  will 
gam  the  most  from  Citygame.    Bostonians  will  be  able  to  visit  the 
exhibits,  follow  the  trails,  and  take  the  tours  either  during  the 
Bicentennial  or  afterwards,  without  the  rush  and  hurry  of  a  vacation 
deadline.    A  further  benefit  to  residents  is  that  these  Citygame  "pieces" 
will  be  developed  for  use  as  educational  tools  for  elementary,  middle 
and  high  school  students.    Boston  200  considers  it  essential  that 
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Citygame  make  Boston's  past  and  present  visible,  understandable,  and 
enjoyable  not  only  for  those  who  come  here  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  including  Greater  Boston,  but  also  for  the  people  who 
know  Boston  as  home.    Boston  can  take  pride  in  unlocking  its  many 
doors  to  outsiders  and,  while  the  "birthday  party"  is  in  progress,  the 
city  should  also  discover  how  to  keep  them  open  for  its  residents  after 
the  visitors  have  gone. 

As  with  the  other  Boston  200  programs,  the  Office  of  the  Boston 
Bicentennial  will  serve  as  the  primary  coordinator  for  Citygame  exhibits, 
trails,  and  tours,  but  they  will  be  sponsored  and  developed  by  interested 
organizations,  agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  in  the  Boston  area. 
Task  Forces  comprised  of  knowledgeable  individuals  or  experts  are  being 
formed  to  serve  as  advisory  groups  for  the  implementation  of  Citygame 
theme  trails.    Each  Boston  neighborhood  is  establishing  a  Neighborhood 
Bicentennial  Committee  to  develop  its  walking  trail  and  local  exhibit. 
Boston  200  hopes,  of  course,  that  many  other  volunteers  will  become 
involved  by  offering  their  ideas  and  services  to  help  in  the  development 
of  Citygame. 

In  summary,  Citygame  has  four  major  objectives: 

a)  To  encourage  Boston     neighborhoods  and  institutions 
to  re-evaluate  and  make  visible  their  heritage; 

b)  To  make  Boston     residents  and  visitors  more  aware 
of  the  city  that  surrounds  them; 

c)  To  create,  by  encouraging  communication  and 
cooperation  between  institutions  and  individuals, 
a  climate  in  which  programs  to  improve  urban  life 
might  be  designed; 

d)  To  develop  permanent  exhibits  that  will  enrich 
city  life  for  Boston     residents  after  the  Bicentennial 
period. 
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The  Life  of  the  City 


Through  Citygame,  Boston  200  hopes  to  highlight  all  of  the  rich 
diversity  of  Boston,  both  past  and  present.    The  following  paragraphs 
briefly  describe  some  of  the  themes  of  city  life  which  will  eventually 
be  incorporated  into  a  network  of  exhibits,  markers,  historic  buildings, 
and  the  like  to  form  the  majority  of  Citygame's  theme  trails.     Included 
at  the  end  of  these  descriptions  are  possibilities  for  theme  trails, 
proposed  exhibits,  other  programs  such  as  seminars  and  workshops, 
and  a  listing  of  participating  institutions. 


Early  History:    Revolution  and  Commerce 


In  1630  Puritan  colonizers,  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  fish, 
springs,  and  rivers,  a  magnificent  harbor,  and  a  rampart  of  high  hills, 
founded  the  town  of  Boston  on  a  narrow  green  peninsula.    The  short 
growing  season,  the  cruel  New  England  winter,  and  the  existence  of 
little  farming  or  grazing  land  made  large-scale  agriculture  an  unpromising 
venture;    thus  the  early  impetus  was  to  the  sea  for  livelihood.    Commer- 
cial trade  grew  quickly  and  Boston  soon  became  a  thriving  seaport. 
By  1725  Boston  was  the  largest  seaport  in  North  America  with  forty 
wharves,  a  dozen  shipyards,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

Boston  developed  a  prosperous  class  of  merchants,  ship  owners, 
and  traders  who  were  in  sympathy  with  representatives  of  the  Crown 
by  virtue  of  their  social  status,  but  whose  enterprise  and  "Yankee" 
independence  increasingly  led  them  into  commercial  competition  with 
England.    When  a  tax  on  molasses  was  followed  by  duties  on  sugar  and 
tea  and  then  by  the  Stamp  Act,  Bostonians  began  to  rebel,  first  by 
voicing  their  grievances,  then  by  smuggling,  then  by  tarring  and 
feathering  the  tax  collectors.    By  the  early  1770's  the  mood  of  Boston, 
skillfully  manipulated  by  men  like  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams, 
was  angry  and  dangerous.    The  Boston  Massacre  in  1770  and  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  in  1773  drew  the  sympathy  of  all  thirteen  colonies 
to  Boston's  plight  and  hastened  their  joining  together  to  fight  for 
independence  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Boston's  commercial  prosperity  was  destroyed  during  the  American 
Revolution — which  was  fought,  in  part,  to  break  the  British  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  on  the  East  Asian  trade — when  the  seige  of 
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Boston  Harbor  closed  the  port.    Following  the  signing  of  the  Constitution, 
the  city's  merchants  were  able  once  again  to  turn  their  attention  to 
commerce.    The  lucrative  China  Trade,  the  perfect  solution  to  America's 
post-Revolution  poverty,  began  during  the  1 780 ' s  and  Boston,  amongst 
all  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  dominated  this  trade  for  many 
decades.    Profits  from  the  China  Trade  and  from  the  ancillary  commercial 
patterns  created  by  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  capital  which  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  early  industrialization  of  America.    By  1820,  largely 
because  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  China  Trade,  Boston  had 
become  one  of  the  major  financial  centers  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  encourage  an  understanding  and  re-evaluation  of  the 
significance  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  Boston's 
early  commerce,  Citygame  will  develop  two  trails  as  extensions  of  the 
existing  Freedom  Trail.    These  are: 

Eighteenth-Century  Boston  Trail 
Tea  Party  Path 

The  Black  Heritage  Trail,  v/hich  is  discussed  in  section  2.2.7,  also  leads 
an  individual  past  sites  famous  to  Boston's  early  history  and  to  the  heritage 
of  Boston's  black  population. 

The  Eighteenth-Century  Boston  Trail  will  be  designed  around  cer- 
tain historic  buildings  and  several  exhibits  being  developed  for  Citygame. 
To  date,  four  of  these  exhibitions  are  being  planned  and  designed. 

The  American  Revolutionary  Period  Exhibit   (1760-1780)  will  be 
housed  in  the  historic  Quincy  Market,  which  the  city  is  renovating  and 
restoring  as  one  of  its  contributions  to  the  Bicentennial.    The  Quincy 
Market  Exhibit  will  depict  the  origins  and  way  of  life  of  the  people 
living  in  Boston  during  the  late  eighteenth  century  which  led  them  on 
the  road  to  revolution:    their  ages  (more  than  half  of  the  population  was 
under  16);  their  religions;  their  value  systems,  including  their  feelings 
about  law  and  order,  art,  jobs,  and  status;  the  economic  perspectives  of 
Boston  merchants;  their  fear  and  distrust  of  England's  influence  over  the 
local  churches.    In  addition,  this  exhibit  will  focus  on  those  themes  which 
not  only  were  enormously  important  to  Bostonians  in  1776,  but  which  also 
endure  today.    Attitudes  toward  government  authority,  the  abuse  of 
power,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  taxation  are  only  a  few  examples. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  present  Paul  Revere's  World,  an 
exhibit  of  "treasures"  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Boston  institutions,  but  which  have  rarely  been  seen  by  the 
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general  public.    Revolutionary  period  publications,  Paul  Revere's 
Liberty  Bowl,  paintings  of  George  and  Martha  Washington  by  Copley, 
and  numerous  other  heritage  treasures  will  be  included.    The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  is  working  on  this  exhibit  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Bostonian  Society,  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  other  historical  organizations. 

The  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade  will  present  a  multi- 
media, experiential    exhibit  on  the  China  Trade  that  will  be  located 
somewhere  on  the  Boston  waterfront.    This  exhibit  will  be  designed  not 
only  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  China  Trade,  but  also  to  show  how  the 
trade  changed  America  from  a  nation  which,  after  the  Revolution,  had 
exDerienced  the  loss  of  its  shipping  and  commerce,  had  seen  its  public 
credit  impaired,  and  had  accumulated  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  that  by 
the  late  nineteenth  century  stood  second  only  to  England  in  world 
commerce.    The  Museum's  extensive  collection  of  artifacts — porcelain, 
textiles,  teas,  "fancy  goods,"  furnishings,  documents,  and  paintings  of 
the  men  and  the  ships  that  engaged  in  the  trade — offers  a  wealth  of 
materials  which  will  be  used  to  describe  and  interpret  the  China  Trade. 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  (Boston  Tea  Party  Ship,  Inc.)  have  pooled 
their  own  resources  to  build  an  historically  accurate  replica  of  the  Brig 
Beaver,  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  ships.    The  Beaver  will  arrive  in 
Boston  in  September,  1973,  after  being  sailed  from  its  building  site  in  Denmark, 
and  it  will  then  be  docked  at  the  Congress  Street  Bridge  through  the 
Bicentennial  years  and  afterwards.    Along  with  an  interpretive  exhibit 
on  the  Tea  Party  that  will  be  housed  in  the  Bridge  House  next  to  the 
ship,  the  Beaver  will  give  people  the  opportunity  to  explore  an  eighteenth- 
century  ship  and  to  learn  about  the  events  and  issues  that  led  to  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  on  December  16,  1773. 

The  Brig  Beaver  will  also  serve  as  a  major  point  of  interest  for  the 
Tea  Party  Path.    Starting  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  (the  meeting 
place  for  the  radical  gathering  that  led  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party  on 
December  16,  1773),  the  Path  will  lead  an  individual  around  the  corner 
onto  Milk  Street  where  a  plaque  and  bust  marks  the  site  of  the  birthplace 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.    Within  a  few  more  steps  is  Post  Office  Square,  a 
possible  location  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  first  American  Post  Office, 
which  might  serve  as  the  National  Postal  Museum;  here  one  would  find 
exhibits  featuring  the  development  of  postal  equipment,  stamps,  and 
services,  as  well  as  booths  where  one  could  buy  stamps  commemorating 
events  of  America's  heritage  as  they  occurred  along  the  Freedom  Trail. 
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Then,  turning  right  onto  Pearl  Street,  a  visitor  will  find  the  Telephone 
Company  Building  which  will  house  an  exhibit  that  actually  belongs  to 
America's  centennial  celebration  of  1876,  the  "year  of  the  telephone." 
Continuing  down  Pearl  Street  to  Purchase  Street,  one  will  be  reminded 
that  Samuel  Adams  was  born  on  this  street  on  September  15,  1722.    The 
intersection  of  Pearl  Street  and  Purchase  Street  marks  the  water  end  of 
Griffins  Wharf.    A  visitor  will  see  that  the  Boston  Tea  Party  took  place 
at  what  is  now  a  congested  expressway!     By  crossing  over  the  expressway 
footbridge  to  the  Fort  Point  Channel,  an  individual  will  encounter  the 
present-day  waterway  most  closely  related  to  the  original  site  of  the  Tea 
Party  of  1773.    Here  the  Brig  Beaver  will  be  moored  for  public  view  and 
inspection. 

The  trail  concept  for  Boston  200  was  modeled  after  the  well-known 
Freedom  Trail  ,  a  pathway  running  from  Beacon  Hill  to  the  North  End  and 
linking  together  those  sites  which  symbolize  Boston's  role  in  the  founding 
of  the  nation.    Beginning  at  an  Information  Center  on  the  Boston  Common, 
the  Freedom  Trail  also  includes:    the  State  House  and  Archives;  the  Park 
Street  Church;  the  Granary  Burying  Ground;  King's  Chapel;  the  site  of 
the  first  public  school;  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  the  Old  Corner 
Book  Store;  the  Old  South  Meeting  House;  the  Old  State  House;  the  site 
of  the  Boston  Massacre;  Faneuil  Hall;  the  Paul  Revere  House;  the  Old 
North  Church;  Paul  Revere  Mall;  and  the  "Consitution .  " 

Thousands  of  visitors  and  residents  travel  the  Freedom  Trail  every 
year.     In  1972,  the  Freedom  Trail  Information    Center  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  more  than  a  quarter  million  visitors,  while  inquiries  in  1973  are 
running  about  15%  higher  than  in  previous  years.    Certainly,  the  Freedom 
Trail  will  be  directly  and  substantially  effected  by  the  expected 
dramatic  increase  in  visitors  during  1975-1976. 

Over  the  past  hundred  years,     many  special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  preserve  and  restore  the  historic  buildings  of  the  Freedom  Trail.    Most 
recently,  the  Freedom  Trail  Foundation  has  played  the  key  role  in  creating 
links  between  sites  and  developing  awareness  of  and  community  support  for 
the  Trail.    The  private  foundations  and  public  agencies  which  own  and 
maintain  the  sites,  however,  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  do  the 
extensive  restoration  necessary  to  preserve  them,  nor  to  realize  their 
educational  potential. 

Boston  200  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  the  Freedom  Trail  and 
recognizes  its  priority  needs  in  Bicentennial  planning.    Aided  by  the 
Freedom  Trail  Foundation  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   Boston  200  is 
exploring  the  problems  and  opportunities  which  may  be  expected  for  each 
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site  during  1975-1976.    A  plan  for  the  Freedom  Trail  will  be  completed 

in  the  summer,  1973.    This  report  will  address  the  full  range  of  Freedom 

Trail  concerns,  from  long-term  physical  restoration  to  staffing  and  interpretive 

materials,  maintenance,  visitor  amenities,  orientation  along  the  route, 

lighting  of  buildings,  admissions  and  hours  policies,  and  financing. 

Boston  200  efforts  to  help  the  sites  handle  large  increases  in  visitors  and 

to  generate  long-term  support  for  the  Trail  will  be  based  upon  this  information. 

On  January  4,  1973,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  filed  federal  legislation 
to  create  a  National  Urban  Historic  Park  from  a  minimum  of  six  Freedom 
Trail  sites.    (An  earlier,  similar  proposal  by  Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  was 
the  model  for  this  bill.)    Boston  200  supports  this  legislation,  which  would 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  write  cooperative  agreements  with  each 
site  for  restoration  and  maintenance.    In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  eminent  domain  or  demolition,  and  sites  could  join  voluntarily  without 
relinquishing  title.     If  passed,  the  measure  will  not  only  provide  resources 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  Bicentennial  period,  but  will  also 
offer  a  guarantee  of  the  continuing  significance  of  these  sites  to  the  nation. 

Boston  200  is  also  seeking  funds  and  support  for  the  Freedom  Trail 
through  its  corporate  gifts  program,  the  federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
private  foundations. 

I 
In  conjunction  with  the  Eighteenth-Century  Boston  Trail,  the  Tea 
Party  Path,  and  the  Freedom  Trail,  special  seminars  and  films  will  be 
developed  to  highlight  Boston's  early  history.    One  such  film  is  already 
being  planned  by  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts. 

The  Center  proposes  to  present  "The  Children  of  the  Revolution," 
a  film  projected  on  a  360  degree,  twenty-four  foot  high  screen  placed 
in  the  Center's  Cyclorama  building.    This  film  will  be  a  representation 
of  the  way  a  young  person  of  today — :a  great, great^great  grandchild  of 
the  revolution — would  see  and  understand  the  American  Revolution. 
Thus  the  Center's  intention  is  to  give  a  new  perspective  on  what  that 
momentous  event  means  for  us  today. 

Some  of  Boston's  institutions  who  have  expressed  interest  in  working 
on  the  history  aspect  of  Citygame  or  who  are  already  members  of  the 
Boston  200  Task  Force  on  History  are: 
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American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Back  Bay  Association 

Back  Bay  Architectural  Commission 

Bastilli  &  Neily  Architects 

Boston  Architectural  Center 

Boston  Athenaeum 

Boston  College 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  Society  of  Architects 

Boston  Tea  Ship,  Inc. 

Boston  University 

Bostonian  Society 

Chi  Ids  Gallery 

Freedom  Trail  Foundation 

King's  Chapel 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  Afro-American  History 

Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Old  Corner  Book  Store 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities 

State  Archives 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

Vose  Gallery 
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Education 


In  1634,  four  years  after  the  founding  of  Boston,  the  Puritan  colonizers 
"intreated"  Philemon  Pormont  "to  become  a  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nourtering  of  the  children  with  us."    Thus  began  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  the  first  public  school  in  the  country.    Many  famous  Boston ians 
once  occupied  its  hard  benches,  including  Cotton  Mather,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Boston  Latin  is  still  in 
existence  and  still  maintains  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  as  does 
Harvard  University,  which  was  established  as  a  college  in  1636. 

The  yearning — even  the  need — among  the  original  colonists  for 
things  of  the  spirit  is  reflected  in  their  early  founding  of  these  two  schools. 
Since  that  time,  education's  dominant  role  in  the  development  of  Boston 
has  never  diminished.     In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
extraordinary  institutional  proliferation  took  place:    Tufts  College  was 
incorporated  in  1852,  Boston  College  in  1863,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1865,  Boston  University  in  1869,  Northeastern  University 
in  1898,  and  Simmons  College  in  1902. 

Today,  Boston  is  a  university  city  whose  longstanding  reputation  is 
still  valid  and  whose  academic  prestige  is  second  to  none.    Within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  State  House  dome  in  downtown  Boston,  over  forty  colleges 
and  universities  have  a  combined  student  population  (drawn  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  the  world)  of  over  179,000  and  a  faculty  population 
of  over  17,000.    The  graduates  of  these  institutions  continue,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  contribute  significantly  to  all  aspects  of  Boston's 
and  the  nation's  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  political  life. 

Boston's  educational  institutions  will  develop  for  Citygame  a  series 
of  seminars  and  workshops  featuring  the  graduates  and  the  ideas,  the 
inventions  and  the  innovations,  which  Boston's  academic  community  has 
contributed  to  the  nation.     In  addition,  the  implementation  of  imaginative 
special  courses  and  student  projects  relating  to  the  Bicentennial  will  be 
encouraged  by  Boston  200.    Several  of  Boston's  universities  and  colleges 
are  interested  in  becoming  more  involved  with  the  Boston  public  school 
system,  and  they  intend  to  begin  studies  on  possible  curricula  changes 
at  the  high  school  level . 
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Various  exhibitions  and  historic  sites  will  be  linked  together  into 
an  Education  Trail.     A  central  exhibition  will  be  mounted  on  the  history 
of  public  school  education  in  Boston  from  the  founding  of  Boston  Latin 
School  to  the  establishment  today  of  new  community  schools.    Many  of 
Boston's  educational  institutions  also  are  planning  their  own  exhibits: 
Boston  University  School  of  Education  will  present  an  exhibition  on  teacher 
training  and  Wellesley  College,  whose  centennial  year  is  1975,  is  designing 
an  exhibit  featuring  the  life  and  work  of  notable  Wellesley  graduates. 
In  addition,  the  Education  Trail  will  certainly  include  the  site  near 
New  City  Hall  where  Boston  Latin  School  was  founded. 

Of  course  the  most  fundamental  goal  of  Boston  200,  and  more 
specifically  of  Citygame,  is  to  make  the  Bicentennial  experience  of  both 
residents  and  visitors  an  educatory  one,  to  develop  new  ways  of  exploring, 
learning  about,  enjoying,  and  understanding  our  city  and  ourselves. 
Boston  200  intends  that  the  city  and  all  of  its  resources — cultural, 
economic,  social,  civic,  and  recreational — will  become  the  "educator." 
This  concept  ties  in  with  a  program  that  is  being  designed  with  the  view 
toward  using  the  city  as  the  education  system  of  the  future  for  elementary, 
middle  school,  and  high  school  students.    Called  "The  City  As  Educator," 
this  new  approach  to  education  is  discussed  in  section  7.3  of  this  Plan. 

Some  of  the  educational  institutions  and  other  groups  which  will  help 
plan  the  exhibits,  seminars,  and  workshops  of  the  education  aspect  of 
Citygame  are: 

ABT  Associates 

Afro-American  Studies  Resource  Center 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Boston  College 

Boston  School  Department 

Boston  State  College 

Boston  University 

Boston  University  School  of  Education 

Brandeis  University 

Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Campus  Free  College 

Educational  Planning  Associates,   Inc. 

Educational  Renewal,   Inc. 

Emmanuel  College 

Fisher  Junior  College 

Fletcher  School  of  Law  &  Diplomacy 

Ford  Hall  Forum 

Grahm  Junior  College 
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Harvard  University 

Hebrew  College 

John  F.  Kennedy  Library 

Lesley  College 

Lincoln  Filene  Center 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Network  of  Innovative  Schools 

Newbury  Junior  College 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Northeastern  University 

Radcliffe  College 

Simmons  College 

Suffolk  University 

Tufts  University 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

Wellesley  College 

Wheelock  College 
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Science,  Technology,  Finance,  and  Industry 


Boston's  continuing  pre-eminence  in  education  and  its  traditional 
orientation  as  the  intellectual  leader  of  America  have  contributed  to 
Boston's  unique  professional  character.    This  uniqueness  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  productive  relationship  between  Boston's  professional,  educational, 
industrial,  scientific,  and  commercial  institutions. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  had  often  sought  advice  from  the  professors 
of  the  Boston-Cambridge  intellectual  community  during  his  1932  presidential 
campaign,  turned  again  to  this  group  for  help  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II.    The  principal  laboratories  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  an  emergency  war  research  organization, 
were  placed  in  Cambridge;  out  of  this  Office  came  the  energy  of  the  atom 
and  improvements  on  radar,  sonar,  and  loran. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  any  possibility  that  the  Harvard 
and  M.I.T.  intellectuals'  involvement  in  government  would  cease  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cold  War  and  the  Korean  War.    Washington  administrations  con- 
tinued to  draw  on  the  talents  of  the  Boston-Cambridge  academicians  for 
weapons  systems  and  advice.    At  the  same  time,  the  alumni  and  faculty 
of  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Boston  area  began  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  reviving  the  economy  of  the  region,  which  had  become 
weakened  by  the  decline,  since  the  I920's,  of  the  once-vital  textile 
and  other  manufacturing  industries.    Boston  bankers,  willing  to  gamble 
on  "brains"  and  following  the  precedent  established  by  the  government 
during  World  War  II,  helped  finance  the  development  of  new  industries 
staffed  by  locally  educated  scientists  and  administrators.    Thus  Boston 
became  one  of  the  nation's  leading  centers  of  electronics,  research,  and 
development. 

Today,  the  industries  that  have  sprung  up  along  Boston's  remarkable 
Route  128 — including  Sylvania,  Polaroid,  Raytheon,  and  Control  Data — 
contribute  significantly  to  the  nation's  development  of  ever  mere  complex 
technologies.    As  of  1966,  the  "Route  128  complex"  numbered  just  under 
six  hundred  science  and  research  oriented  firms.    Recent  cutbacks  in 
federal  contracts  have  reduced  the  activity  and  the  number  of  companies 
along  Route  128.     However,  from  lasers  to  computers,  from  medicine  to 
pollution  control,  from  optics  to  propulsion,  Boston  still  stands  as  the 
leader  of  America's  technological  community. 
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Boston  200  considers  it  important  that  residents  and  visitors  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  understand  the  contribution  Boston's  professional 
community  is  making  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  For  the  Bicentennial, 
a  series  of  projects  will  be  undertaken  to  highlight  the  interconnections 
between  the  development  of  science,  technology,  finance,  and  industry 
in  the  United  States,  with  Boston  as  a  specific  example.  The  trails  that 
will  be  developed  for  Citygame  around  these  themes  include: 

Medicine  Trail 

Mind  Trail 

Commerce  and  Finance  Trail 

Technology  Trail 

Shoppers  Trail 

The  various  components  of  the  Medicine  Trail   will  be  sponsored 
by  the  institutions  and  individuals  who  are  members  of  the  Boston  200 
Medicine  and  Health  Task  Force.     Plans  already  include  the  development 
of  two  major  exhibitions,  while  others  will  be  created  in  the  future. 

The  first,  History  of  Medicine  in  America will  be  located  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital .     This  exhibition  will  trace  many  develop- 
ments in  medical  technology:    the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electro-cardiograph,  anesthesia,  and  antiseptic  surgery;  the 
use  of  the  X-ray  and  the  iron  lung;  the  isolation  of  the  polio  virus;  and 
many  other  Boston  "firsts"  in  medicine.    The  well-known  Ether  Dome, 
where  anesthesia  was  first  demonstrated,  will  be  a  part  of  this  exhibit. 

Contemporary  Issues  and  Future  Trends  in  Medicine  will  be  the 
second  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Boston  200  Medicine  and  Health  Task 
Force.    To  be  held  at  the  Museum  of  Science  ,  it  will  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Museum's  collection.    This  exhibit  will  focus  on  medical 
problems  and  developments  of  concern  to  all  Americans,  such  as  cancer, 
heart  disaase,  and  kidney  and  heart  transplants.    The  issues  of  public 
health  care,  its  delivery  and  spiralling  costs,  as  well  as  the  directions 
medicine  may  take  in  the  future  will  also  be  dramatized  in  this  exhibition. 

The  idea  for  a  Mind  Trail  arose  from  the  realization  that,  although 
commonly  called  the  "Hub, "  Boston  could  equally  well  be  called  the 
"Brain"  because  of  the  concentration  of  intellectual  talent  in  the  city's 
academic  and  industrial  institutions.    In  addition,  Boston's  "brains"  have 
long  been  interested  in  studying  the  functions  and  structures  of  the  brain 
and  the  relationship  of  that  organ  to  human  thought. 
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William  James  began  his  career  in  physiology  and  became  a  famous 
philosopher,  but  he  also  was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  extrasensory  perception 
and  often  attended  seances  on  Beacon  Hill.     He  attempted  to  integrate 
brain,  mind  and  spirit  in  a  single  conceptual  frame.    Johann  Spurzheim, 
co-founder  of  the  phrenological  movement,  was  a  professor  at  Harvard 
and  is  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.     Scientists  presently  studying  brain 
function  include  Nobel  Laureate  George  Wald  in  sensory  physiology, 
Jerome  Bruner  in  cognition,  Noam  Chomsky  in  linguistics,  and  B.  F. 
Skinner  in  psychology,  among  others. 

The  MindTrail  will  be  based  on  exhibits  and  visits  to  historic  sites 
and  various  institutions  for  demonstrations  which  all  relate  to  brain  research 
or  to  various  kinds  of  intellectual  activity.    For  example,  the  Countway 
Library  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  sponsored  an  exhibition  in  1971  on 
the  history  of  New  England  psychiatry  from  1800  to  the  present.    This 
exhibition  may  be  used  as  the  core  of  a  new  Boston  200  exhibit  on  psychiatry. 
In  addition,  the  Mind  Trail  may  take  an  individual  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  itself  before  winding  up  at  M.I.T.,  where  the  Citygame  participant 
could  test  his  newly-acquired  knowledge  by  playing  a  game  with  the 
newest  of  brains,  the  computer. 

Discussions  are  underway  to  involve  Boston's  banking  and  finance 
community  and  some  of  the  city's  commercial  institutions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Commerce  and  Finance  Trail.      The  intent  would  be  to  show  the 
relationship  between  banking  and  the  development  of  commerce  and  trade 
in  Boston. 

New  England  institutional  banking  history  began  on  July  5,  1784 
when  a  group  of  Boston  merchants  launched  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  the 
first  independent  joint-stock  bank  to  be  chartered  in  the  United  States. 
In  effect,  this  group  invented  the  privately  owned  commercial  bank, 
an  institution  that  can  create  money  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits 
through  making  loans.    Because  the  Massachusetts  Bank  filled  a  real  need, 
others  like  it  were  soon  established  in  the  Boston  area;  of  the  country's  six 
oldest  existing  commercial  banks,  four  are  in  New  England. 

The  typical  New  England  bank  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  had 
reasonably  broad  banking  powers,  but  the  various  state  legislatures 
placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  commissioners  and 
required  periodic  reports.    New  England  requirements  were  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  nation,  and  this  conservatism  saved  the  area  from 
a  flood  of  irresponsible  actions  characteristic  of  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.    Throughout  the  entire  period  New  England  had  a  safe, 
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adequate  currency  and  ample  banking  facilities.    From  this  position  of 
strength,  the  commercial  banks  were  able  to  help  build  New  England 
into  one  of  America's  most  intensively  developed  industrial  areas,  to 
help  finance  construction  of  the  railroads,  and  to  provide  money  and 
enterprise  to  open  up  gold  and  copper  mining  in  the  West. 

The  history  of  Boston's  banking  and  of  its  commerce — especially 
the  China  Trade — will  be  highlighted  on  the  Commerce  and  Finance 
Trail.    This  trail  may  begin  in  the  city's  financial  district  (Federal 
Street,   High  Street,  State  Street)  where  an  individual  could  visit  some 
of  Boston's  banks  and  learn,  through  interpretive  exhibitions,  exactly 
what  happens  to  the  money  which  is  deposited.    Bank  lobbies  also  may 
house  a  series  of  small  exhibits  tracing  the  history  of  banking  and 
commerce  as  it  relates  to  the  growth  of  Boston.     In  addition,  the  trail 
may  include  visits  to  a  stock  exchange,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  to  an  accounting  firm,  where  another  interpretive  exhibition  could 
contrast  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  computer,  in  dealing  with 
figures,  to  the  more  time-consuming  process  of  using  only  the  hand  and 
the  brain. 

One  aspect  of  the  commercial  side  of  city  life  that  could  be 
demonstrated  through  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Trail  would  be  early- 
morning  visits  to  some  of  Boston's  wholesale  markets,  where  prices  are 
lower  because  sales  are  made  to  the  "middlemen"  who  then  sell  their 
purchases  to  the  general  consumer.    A  particularly  colorful  and  exciting 
post-dawn  experience  would  be  a  visit  to  the  New  Boston  Flower  Market 
on  Albany  Street,  where  all  of  the  flowers  that  will  be  sold  to  Bostonians 
during  the  day  are  bid  for  and  auctioned  off  to  Boston  flower  stores.    The 
Commerce  and  Finance  Trail  also  could  include  visits  to  the  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  in  Chelsea,  or  to  the  Fish  Pier  on  the 
Waterfront. 

A  Technology  Trail    is  being  created  to  explain  and  trace  the  on- 
going developments  in  technological  research, from  the  late  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present,  which  Boston  individuals  and  institutions  have 
contributed  to  the  United  States.    One  part  of  the  Technology  Trail  may 
be  an  exhibition  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Science  under  its  theme, 
"The  Continuing  Revolution."    This  exhibit  or  series  of  exhibits  will 
focus  on  "Yankee  ingenuity"  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  not  only 
through  patented  Inventions,  but  also  through  radical  scientific  theories. 
The  intent  will  be  to  reveal  that  technological  research  and  development 
is  a  continuum,  a  dynamic  process  in  which  each  new  discovery  makes 
possible  the  next. 
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The  Museum  of  Transportation   is  interested  in  developing  an  exhibition 
for  the  Technology  Trail  that  traces  the  social  history  of  technology  in 
America.    The  effect  of  technological  innovations  on  people's  lives  and 
therefore  on  American  society  will  be  dramatized  in  various  ways.    For 
example,  various  objects  (carriages,  wagons,  antique  autos,  steam  engines) 
and  audio-visual  displays  will  be  used  to  reveal  the  form  and  character 
of  different  modes  of  transportation,  such  as  the  horse,  the  bicycle,  the 
car,  the  railroad,  and  the  airplane. 

The  creation  of  a  Shoppers  Trail  for  Citygame  is  in  response  to  the 
realization  that  many  Bicentennial  visitors  will  want  to  combine  their 
educational  experience  in  Boston  with  fun  and  entertainment.    Filene's 
basement  is  well-known  to  local  bargain  hunters,  while  other  department 
stores,  the  outdoor  foodcarts  of  Haymarket,  the  specialty  shops  that  will 
be  located  in  Quincy  Market,  and  Boston  flea  markets  make  downtown 
Boston  a  shopper's  delight.    Other  areas  of  Boston  are  equally  renowned 
for  their  stores:    Charles  Street,  with  its  bookstores  and  antique  shops; 
Newbury  Street's  art  galleries,  clothing  boutiques,  and  other  specialty 
shops;  the  North  End,  with  its  Italian  pastry  shops;  Harvard  Square's 
bookstores,  record  shops,  and  boutiques;    and  the  shops  on  Boylston  Street 
and  surrounding  the  entire  Prudential  Center  area.    The  Shoppers  Trail 
will  link  together  these  and  other  interesting  Boston  shops  which  are 
within  walking  distance  of  each  other. 

These  five  Citygame  trails  will  be  sponsored  and  developed  by 
various  Boston  200  Task  Forces.    Some  already  have  been  formed,  while 
others  will  take  shape  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  organizations  and  institutions  which  comprise  the  Boston  200 
Task  Force  on  Medicine  and  Health  include: 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston  Hospital  for  Women 
Boston  University  Medical  Center 
Boston  University  Medical  School 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
Concord  Medical  Center 
Countway  Library  of  Medicine 
Greater  Boston  Hospital  Association 
Harvard  University  Medical  School 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health 
Lahey  Clinic 
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Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Health  Council 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
Massachusetts  Nurses  Association 
Massachusetts  Public  Health  Association 
Museum  of  Science 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center 

Those  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Boston  200  Task  Force 
on  the  Mind  and  Brain  and  which  are  developing  the  Mind  Trail  include: 

Boston  City  Hospital 

Countway  Library,   Harvard  Medical  School 

Harvard  University 

Harvard  University  Medical  School 

Lincoln  Laboratory 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
M.I.T.  Center  for  Advanced  Visual  Studies 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
Museum  of  Science 
Neuro-Sciences  Research  Program 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Worcester  Biological  Foundation 
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Boston's  merchants,  and  to  some  extent  the  bankers  and 
industrialists  who  succeeded  them,  had  the  idea  that 
commerce  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  philanthropy, 
and  even  culture,  and  should  give  way  to  them  as 
soon  as  the  individual  had  secured  himself  an  adequate 
sum.' 

One  of  the  priceless  legacies  of  the  early  Massachusetts  humanist 
tradition  is  the  awareness  among  Bostonians,  both  past  and  present,  that 
unless  leisure  time  is  well  spent,  the  quality  of  living  suffers.    Culture 
has  always  been  esteemed  and  cultivated  by  Bostonians.     In  conjunction 
with  this,  the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Boston  traders  who 
traveled  and  learned  more  than  other  American  merchants,  also  brought 
more  treasures  back  with  them.    These  traders  had  a  special  appreciation 
for  the  culture  of  foreign  lands  at  a  time  when  many  Americans  were  most 
enthralled  by  the  potential  wealth  that  lay  beyond  the  Alleghenies. 

The  glory  of  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (MFA)  is  neither  its 
size  nor  its  age  (although  it  was  founded  and  endowed  as  an  independent 
charitable  institution  by  private  sources  in  1870,  three  months  before  the 
Metropolitan  was  established  in  New  York),  but  its  quality,  particularly 
in  areas  having  to  do  with  archaeology  and  travel.    The  MFA's  original 
art  collection  came  from  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  a  private  library  which 
is  still  in  existence  today.     In  addition,  men  such  as  John  Lowell  wandered 
to  Egypt  in  1835  and  brought  back  granite  sculptures  which,  when  donated 
to  the  Museum  by  Lowell's  heirs  in  1875,  formed  the  base  of  the  MFA's 
magnificent  Egyptian  collection.    As  early  as  the  1870's  New  Englanders 
were  buying  Japanese  art  in  quantity.    Edward  Sylvester  Morse  and 
Ernest  Francisco  Fenollosa  founded  for  the  MFA,  along  with  William 
Sturgis  Bigelow  (the  grandson  of  a  China  trader),  what  became  the  most 
distinguished  collection  of  Japanese  art  in  the  Western  world.    Today, 
as  a  result  of  the  generosity  of  Bostonians  such  as  these,  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  stands  second  in  America  only  to  the  Metropolitan  as  a  great 
comprehensive  museum. 

'Martin  Green,  The  Problem  with  Boston   (New  York:    W.  W.  Norton 
&Co.,  Inc.,  1966),  p.  56. 
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Other  prominent  Bostonians  gave  amply  of  their  time  and  funds  to 
establish  other  high  quality  cultural  institutions  in  Boston.    Henry  Higginson, 
Boston's  leading  banker  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a 
scholar  of  music,  founded  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    ?n  1881.    Under- 
standing that  a  quality  symphony  orchestra  could  not  be  expected  to  pay 
its  own  way,  Higginson  not  only  supervised  every  detail  of  the  building  of 
Symphony  Hall  and  imported  first-rate  conductors  and  musicians  from  Europe, 
but  he  also  was  willing  to  pay  all  the  bills.    In  his  own  words,  spoken  to 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1914,  "art  came  first,  then  the  good 
of  the  public,  and  the  money  must  be  an  after  consideration." 

This  tradition  of  philanthropy  was  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner.    Mrs.  Gardner  brought  together  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
Italian  paintings  and  sculptures  in  her  home,  conceived  as  a  Venetian 
palace  surrounding  an  inner  court  perpetually  filled  with  flowers,  which 
she  gave  to  the  city  of  Boston.    When  one  visits  the  palace,  one  understands 
why  Mrs.  Gardner  has  been  called  "the  last  romantic."    Today,  her  home  is 
known  and  enjoyed  as  the  Gardner  Museum. 

Concern  for  the  arts  has  never  diminished  among  Bostonians,  and  most 
of  the  institutions  established  in  the  nineteenth  century  still  continue  to 
flourish.    Many  more  arts  institutions,  of  course,  have  been  founded  in 
Boston  during  the  twentieth  century.    Boston  200  would  like  to  feature  the 
visual  arts  resources  of  the  city  during  the  Bicentennial  and,  to  this  end, 
several  programs  are  being  designed. 

The  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  (ICA),  which  has  exhibited  the 
best  work  of  contemporary  artists  since  the  1930's,  has  been  designated 
visual  arts  coordinator  for  Boston  200.    The  ICA  will  serve  as  the  Mason 
between  other  visual  arts  institutions  in  developing  the  different  elements 
of  a  proposed  Visual  Arts  Trail  and  an  accompanying  brochure.    The 
purpose  of  this  trail  will  be  to  isolate  points  of  visual  interest  in  the  city 
landscape,  to  reveal  the  continuity  of  or  the  contrasts  between  old 
and  new  Boston,  and  to  show,  through  various  exhibits,  the  excellence  of 
American — particularly  Boston — artists. 

The  cfty  environment  or  "public  art"  aspect  of  the  Visual  Arts  Trail 
will  direct  an  individual  past  sculptures,  cobblestone  designs,  unique 
old  signs,  and  various  architectural  decorations  throughout  the  city.    Of 
special  interest  will  be  the  colorful,  imaginative  wall  murals  painted  as 
visual  arts  projects  for  Summerthing.    Fifty-four  murals  painted  by  pro- 
fessional artists  and  twenty  done  by  neighborhood  residents  and  children 
now  exist  throughout  Boston. 
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The  Visual  Arts  Trail  also  will  include  special  art  exhibitions  in 
different  Boston  galleries  and  institutions.    American  art  and  memorabilia 
related  to  distinguished  Americans  will  be  highlighted  in  several  exhibits. 
To  date,  three  such  exhibitions  are  being  considered  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.    Paul  Revere's  World  will  be  a  display  of  treasures  from  the  Revolutionary 
period  (see  section  2.2.1).    The  MFA  will  also  exhibit  three  American 
painters,  Copley,  Stuart,  and  West,  in  order  to  show  how  the  works  of 
these  three  artists  bridged  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  and  established  the 
foundation  of  American  painting.    A  third  exhibit,  The  Visual  Environment, 
will  examine  the  future  of  the  American  environment  as  shaped  by  art, 
architecture,  and  design. 

The  Museum  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  has  in 
a  few  years  established  itself  as  the  country's  leading  museum  and  resource 
center  for  the  black  visual  artist.    During  1975-1976  the  Museum  of  the 
NCAAA  will  present  a  series  of  historical  art  exhibitions  ranging  from  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present    in  which  the  changing 
identity  of  the  black  American  will  be  progressively  defined.    Special 
slide  catalogues  will  accompany  these  exhibitions. 

Harvard  University's  Fogg  Art  Museum,  founded  in  1891  and  today 
the  most  extensive  art  collection  of  any  university  in  the  world,  also  has 
proposed  a  special  exhibition  for  Boston  200.    Among  its  collections,  the 
Fogg  has  a  large  number  of  memorabilia  and  art  associated  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  which  the  Museum  would   like  to  use  as  the  basis  for  an  exhibition. 
Included  would  be  approximately  fifteen  American  and  foreign  portraits  — 
paintings,  sculptures,  medallions,  and  prints — of  Franklin;  some  of  the 
books  and  scientific  apparatus  Franklin  purchased  for  Harvard;  letters  of 
Franklin  and  his  contemporaries;  and  the  bust  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  which  Franklin  presented  to  Harvard  in  1769.    The  purpose  of 
this  exhibition  would  be  to  reveal  Franklin's  scientific  curiosity  and  his 
dramatic  demonstrations  of  scientific  phenomena.    In  addition,  his  role 
as  a  prominent  statesman  would  be  outlined  in  the  commentary  on  the 
portraits. 

Other  university  museums,  as  well  as  the  Newbury  Street  galleries 
and  the  Gardner  Museum,    may  plan  exhibitions  during  the  Bicentennial 
of  traditional  and  contemporary  American  painting  or  of  European  art. 
Special  exhibitions  of  Boston  artists  and  of  paintings  from  private  Boston 
collections  may  be  held  at  the  ICA  or  the  City  Hall  galleries,  which  are 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs.     In  addition,  it  may  be 
possible  to  visit  the  studios  of  various  Boston  artists  and  craftsmen  as  part 
of  the  Visual  Arts  Trail. 
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For  many  years,  the  ICA  has  been  concerned  with  using  the  arts  as 
an  educational  tool  for  raising  man's  awareness  of  the  environment  that 
surrounds  him.    As  visual  arts  coordinator  for  Boston  200,  the  ICA  will 
oversee  several  public  arts  projects  for  Boston  200  which  will  aid  in  this 
process. 

A  series  of  photo-essays  of  Boston     neighborhoods,  designed  by  stu- 
dents and  professional  photographers,  will  be  displayed  in  the  Greater 
Boston  subway  system.    These  photo-essays  will  encourage  concern  for  the 
cleaning  up  of  our  urban  environment  even  as  they  improve  the  appearance 
of  Boston  subway  stations.    This  project  will  be  complimented  by  a  competi- 
tion for  posters  designed  around  the  theme  of  the  Bicentennial.    Winning 
posters  will  be  displayed  in  the  transportation  system  as  well  as  on  billboards. 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  has  proposed  a  program  which  will 
add  color  and  style  to  Boston  during  the  Bicentennial  years.    Flags  and 
banners  will  be  designed  and  hung  throughout  Boston  to  revive  the  aspect 
of  joy,  celebration,  and  festiveness  that  is  so  often  missing  from  city  life. 
In  conjunction  with  the  New  England  Sculptors  Association,  the  Office  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  the  Boston  Visual  Artists  Union,    the  College  may 
coordinate  a  "commissioned  exhibit"  through  which  Boston  artists  will  be 
invited  to  submit  proposals  for  works  to  be  built  in  the  city's  public  spaces. 

The  museums,  galleries,  and  other  visual  arts  groups  which  are 
members  of  the  Boston  200  Visual  Arts  Task  Force  include: 

Adelson  Gallery,   Inc. 

Alpha  Gallery 

Boris  Mirski  Gallery 

Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 

Boston  Public  Library 

Busch  Reisinger  Museum 

Cambridge  Art  Association 

Cambridge  Street  Artists  Cooperative 

Carl  Siembab  Gallery  of  Photography 

Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts 

Childs    Gallery 

Copley  Society 

Direct  Vision 

Doll  &  Richard's  Gallery 

Emerson  College 

Fogg  Art  Museum 
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Graphics  One  &  Graphics  Two 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists 

Harcus-Krakow  Gallery 

Hayden  Gallery 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

Joan  Peterson  Gallery 

Kanegis  Gallery 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

M.I.T.  Center  for  Advanced  Visual  Studies 

Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 

Museim  of  Fine  Arts 

National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 

Neilson  Gallery 

New  England  Sculptors  Association 

Northeastern  University  Art  Department 

Parker  470 

Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 

Rose  Art  Museum 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Simmons  College  Art  Department 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Art  Department 

Visual  Artists  Union 

Vose  Gallery 

West-East  Bag 
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Literature  and  Philosophy 


The  literary  and  intellectual  heritage  of  Boston  is  unique  among 
American  cities.    Even  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  clergymen  such 
as  Jonathon  Edwards  were  writing  sermons  that  today  are  still  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  rhetoric. 

Out  of  the  confidence  and  security  of  the  years  1815  to  I860  came 
what  Van  Wyck  Brooks  has  called  "The  Flowering  of  New  England,"  an 
outpouring  of  literature  that  was  distinctively  American,  rooted  in 
regional  humanism — a  kind  of  old-fashioned  liberalism — and  enspirited  by 
the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.    It  was  a  rare  moment:    the  China 
Trade  had  brought  great  wealth  to  the  city,  industries  were  springing  up, 
and  men  experienced  a  new  freedom  and  excitement  about  the  future.    As 
Martin  Green  has  noted: 

. .  .the  history  of  nineteenth-century  Boston  is  also  the 
history  of  the  American  mind  in  the  period.    That  is. . . 
in  Boston  the  life  of  the  mind  was  given  an  important 
and  dignified  place  in  the  total  culture.    Poets  and 
novelists  had  easy  access  to  certain  kinds  of  social 
power — at  Harvard,  as  trustees  of  institutions,  on 
popular  lecture  platforms — and  inhabited  the  same 
world  as  political  and  administrative  leaders.    This 
did  not  happen  to  any  comparable  degree  in  most 
parts  of  America. . .' 

Within  thirty  miles  of  Boston's  State  House  lived  the  best  literary 
minds  of  the  United  States.    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Herman  Melville, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  William  Dean 
Howells  conversed  at  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store  on  the  nature  of  man, 
the  political  and  social  ramifications  of  the  "perfectibility"  of  man,  and 
other  topics  of  wide-ranging  impact  on  the  development  of  literature, 
government,  and  such  Protestant  movements  as  Unitarianism.    Many  other 
gifted  men  and  women  lived  in  the  area:    Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walt 
Whitman,  Emily  Dickenson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 


Martin  Green,  The  Problem  of  Boston  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1966),  p.  12. 
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Margaret  Sidney,  Francis  Parkman,  and  the  Alcotts.    To  find  an  equivalent, 
in  an  English-speaking  society,  to  the  intellectual  vigor  of  this  time  in 
Boston,  one  must  look  all  the  way  back  to  Elizabethan  London  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  the  century  since  that  time  when  Boston  was  known  as  the  "Athens 
of  America,"  the  city  has  continued  to  provide  a  wealth  of  intellectual 
talent  to  the  nation.    Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Henry  and  William  James,  George 
Santayana,  Bernard  de  Voto,  Mark  Antony  de  Wolfe  Howe,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  John  P.  Marquand,  Edwin  O'Connor,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Robert  Lowell,  and  John  Updike  are  only  a  few  of  these  intellectual 
leaders — the  list  is  almost  endless. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  and  other  notable  Boston  scholars  and 
writers  will  be  commemorated  through  Citygame.    The  Boston  200  Task 
Force  on  Literature  is  developing  a  Literary  Trail  to  highlight  Boston's 
literary  and  scholarly  heritage. 

A  focal  point  for  the  Literary  Trail  will  be  a  central  exhibition 
featuring  the  differences  in  philosophy  and  experience  of  the  "conventional" 
and  the  "eccentric"  intellectual  Bostonian.    Using  taped  readings  from  the 
works  of  selected  major  authors,  as  well  as  slides,  manuscripts,  and  other 
memorabilia,  this  exhibit  will  depict  the  life  and  work  of  such  writers 
as  William  Blaxton  (the  "solitary  bookish  recluse"  who  lived  on  Beacon 
Hill  in  the  early  I660's),   Henry  David  Thoreau,  Henry  Adams,  Henry 
James,  and  J.  P.  Marquand.    Other  exhibitions  featuring  the  history  of 
publishing,  the  theater,  and  journalism  will  be  developed  by  various 
institutions  for  inclusion  on  the  Literary  Trail. 

In  addition,  the  Literary  Trail  will  direct  a  visitor  or  resident  to 
sites  in  Boston  immortalized  in  fiction,  such  as  the  present-day  Italian 
Church  in  the  North  End  which  was  made  famous  in  Melville's  Moby  Dick 
as  the  Methodist  Seamen's  Bethel  where  Father  Mapple  preached  of  fire 
and  brimstone.    Sites  which  have  unique  significance  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Boston  area — such  as  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store,   Longfellow's 
house  in  Cambridge,  and  the  "Long  Path"  in  Boston  Common  where  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  liked  to  walk — will  be  included  on  the  Literary  Trail. 

Other  projects  of  a  literary  nature  are  being  planned  by  the  Boston 
200  Task  Force  on  Literature.    An  anthology  of  prose  and  poetry  written 
about  Boston  and  entitled  "Boston  Alive"  may  be  published.    These 
writings  will  be  drawn  from  both  American  and  foreign  literature  of  the 
past  and  the  present  and  will  include  critical  as  well  as  nostalgic 
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or  complimentary  viewpoints. 

In  addition,  a  Bicentennial  poem  by  a  world-renowned  local  poet 
will  be  commissioned,  and  other  Bicentennial  poems  by  local  poets  may 
be  published  in  broadside  form  and  widely  distributed.    A  competition 
for  children's  poems  about  Boston  will  encourage  Boston  school  children 
to  think  about  their  city.    Readings  by  many  of  the  gifted  poets  who  live 
in  and  near  Boston  also  may  take  place,  possibly  in  various  neighborhood 
libraries. 

The  institutions  and  groups  which  have  expressed  interest  in  working 
on  the  literary  aspect  of  Citygame  or  which  are  members  of  the  Boston  200 
Task  Force  on  Literature  include: 

Boston  Athenaeum 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Herald  American 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  University  History  Department 

Brattle  Book  Shop 

Concord  Antiquarian  Society 

Daedalus 

Harvard  University  Press 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Humanities  Department,  M.I.T. 

Little  Brown  &  Company 

M.I.T.  Press 

Massachusetts  State  Library 

Poetry  Room,  Lamont  Library 

Stone  Soup  Poetry 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

WGBH 
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Women 


The  other  half  of  American  history — too  often  overlooked — concerns 
the  vital  role  of  women  in  the  shaping  and  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Women  in  all  societies  have  occupied  a  secondary  place  in  relation  to 
men,  bound  by  the  strong  forces  of  educational  and  social  tradition. 
Despite  the  controls  imposed  upon  their  freedom  and  independence  by  a 
male-dominated  society,  women  have  still  made  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  social  and  intellectual  fabric  of  American  life. 

Boston  history  has  been  enriched  by  the  achievements  of  the 
women  who  worked  and  lived  here.    Elizabeth  Glendower  Evans,  a  social 
reformer  who  helped  make  Massachusetts  the  leader  in  evolving  progressive 
penal  techniques  (such  as  the  casework  approach)  after  her  appointment 
in  1886  as  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  system,  also  lead  the 
Massachusetts  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  first  minimum  wage  act  for 
women  in  the  United  States.    Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  daughter  of  naturalist 
Louis  Agassiz,  organized  a  chain  of  day  nurseries  beginning  in  1878  and 
in  1881  founded  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  where  public 
school  children  took  classes  in  cooking,  printing,  and  metal  and  wood- 
working.   Margaret  Fuller,  feminist  and  revolutionary,  was  also  a  central 
figure  in  the  mid-nineteenth-century  crystallization  of  Transcendentalism 
in  Boston. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  many  women — novelists,  teachers, 
abolitionists,  welfare  workers,  scientists,  missionaries,  doctors,  poets, 
theosophists,  and  thousands  more — who  contributed  much  to  Boston's  and 
the  nation's  history.    Boston  200  would  like  to  feature  these  Boston  women 
on  a  Women  in  History  Trail. 

The  starting  point  for  this  trail  may  be  an  historical  exhibition, 
possibly  at  the  Schlesinger  Library,  which  would  use  audial  and  visual 
materials  to  highlight  women  important  to  Boston's  three  hundred  years  of 
growth.    This  exhibition  would  focus  upon  women's  involvement  in  con- 
troversial issues  and  their  struggles  with  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
upon  their  acknowledged  achievements  in  society.    A  brochure  describing 
the  women  featured  in  this  and  other  Boston  200  exhibitions  also  may  be 
printed. 

In  addition,  the  Women  in  History  Trail  will  be  designed  to  take  an 
individual  into  various  institutions  that  provide  services  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  women  today.     Included  might  be  a  visit  to  a  women's 
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center,  to  a  job  counseling  center,  or  to  day-care  centers  being  set  up  for 
visitors  in  1975-1976  but  which  could  remain  open  after  the  Bicentennial 
for  working  mothers  in  the  city.    Another  focal  point  of  this  trail  might 
be  an  exhibit  on  birth  control  mounted  as  part  of  the  Museum  of  Science's 
already  planned  exhibition  on  Contemporary  Issues  and  Future  Trends  in 
Medicine.     In  order  to  learn  about  various  women's  organizations  and  the 
work  with  which  they  are  involved,  an  individual  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Women's  Service  Club,  and  others. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Women  in  History  Trail,  a  colloquium  or 
lecture  series  may  be  held  on  famous  women  of  Boston's  past  or  on  social 
issues  of  vital  concern  to  women  today.    These  monographs  could  then 
be  assembled  into  a  small  book.     It  also  may  be  possible  to  present  a 
concert  series  of  music  about  women,  written  by  women,  or  related  to 
themes  central  to  their  lives,  whether  in  the  past  (abolition  is  an  example) 
or  in  the  present  (equal  pay  for  equal  work,  for  example). 

Those  groups  which  are  developing  the  Women  in  History  Trail  and 
are  members  of  the  Boston  200  Task  Force  on  Women  in  History  include: 
Boston  Women's  Collective 
Civic  Center  and  Clearing  House 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
Mayor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
National  Organization  for  Women 
Radcliffe  Institute 

Schlesinger  Library,  Radcliffe  College 
Smith  College 
Wellesley  College 
Women  Involved 
Women's  Political  Caucus 
Women's  Service  Club 
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Immigration,  Religion,  and  Politics 


In  1845     Boston  was  still  basically  an  English  society.    But  in  that 
year  the  potato  rot  appeared  in  Ireland  and,  during  the  next  decade, 
waves  of  Irish  immigrants  swept  into  the  city,  Boston  being  the  major 
city  in  the  United  States  nearest  to  Ireland.    What  then  happened  to 
Boston  has  been  described  most  vividly — if  not  the  most  accurately — by 
Frank  Skeffington,  the  central  character  in  Edwin  O'Connor's  The  Last 
Hurrah  who  supposedly  is  modeled  after  James  Curley,  famous  Irish 
Mayor  of  Boston: 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  first  white  inhabitants  went  to  bed  one  lovely 
evening,  and  by  the  time  they  woke  up  and  rubbed 
their  eyes,  their  charming  old  city  was  swollen  to 
three  times  its  size.    The  savages  had  arrived.     Not 
the  Indians;  far  worse.     It  was  the  Irish.    They  had 
arrived  and  they  wanted  in.    Even  worse  than  that, 
they  got  in. 

Actually,  this  did  not  happen  overnight.    The  immigrations  continued 
for  several  years  and  the  social  readjustment  took  a  century.    For  some 
time  after  their  arrival   the  Irish  were  subjected  to  widespread  discrimina- 
tion, as  were,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  the  Italians  and  Germans 
who  soon  followed.    Boston  inhabitants  felt  threatened  by  this  vast  influx 
of  foreigners  who  were  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  and  who  thus 
created  unwelcome  competition  in  the  job  market.     In  no  other  city  and 
for  no  other  group  besides  the  Irish,  during  the  great  waves  of  immigration 
that  flowed  and  ebbed  until  the  quota  system  was  established  following 
World  War  I,  were  so  many  new  arrivals  greeted  by  the  native  Americans 
with  such  unpreparedness,  astonishment,  and — especially — dismay. 

Another  migration  occurring  at  the  same  time,  of  runaway  slaves 
from  the  southern  states,  was  differently  received  in  Boston.    The  Liberator, 
an  abolitionist  newspaper  published  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  city  and  many  Bostonians  participated  in  the 
"underground  railway"  which  helped  thousands  of  slaves  escape  to  Canada. 
Massachusetts  was  probably  the  most  belligerantly  abolitionist  state  in 
the  Union.     However,  Boston's  Irish  immigrants  feared  and  resented  this 
other  minority  group  who  was  actually  better  off  economically  in 
Massachusetts. 
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The  animosity  between  the  Protestant  Bostonians  and  the  Catholic 
immigrants,  fostered  by  job  competition  and  opposing  views  on  slavery,  was 
further  exacerbated  by  the  religious  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
With  the  immigrants'  arrival,  Catholicism,  which  the  early  colonists  had 
so  strongly  disavowed,  become  part  of  the  texture  of  the  city  for  the  first 
time.    The  strongest  hostility  was  directed  toward  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose 
population  increased  from  400  to  64,000  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  or  Christian  Science,  founded  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  also  emerged  during  these  years  and  added  another  new  element 
to  the  once  quiet  and  unchallenged  lives  of  Boston's  Yankee  population. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pogroms  in  Eastern  Europe 
produced  a  large  immigration  of  Jews  to  Boston.    At  that  time  a  gradual 
shift  of  political  power  took  place,  from  Yankee  to  Irish  hands.    The  city 
was  divided  into  wards  which,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  were  controlled 
by  powerful  Irish  "ward  bosses."    Thus  the  animosity  between  Yankee  and 
Irish  Bostonians  gradually  became  less  bitter  and  mutual  understanding 
began  to  grow.     It  was  the  beginning  of  a  climate  of  acceptance  which 
eventually  sent  a  Boston  Irishman  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
an     Italian  to  the  Massachusetts  Governorship,  and  a  black  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  Boston's  ethnic  diversifica- 
tion  continued  as  Chinese,  Greeks,   Lithuanians,  Poles,  Ukranians,  Syrians, 
Lebanese,  and  other  nationalities  settled  here  and  contributed  their  talents 
and  life  styles  to  the  city.   |n  the  I960's,  a  new  group  of  Spanish-speaking 
residents — from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  South  America — added  their 
vitality  to  the  city's  diverse  make-up.    Boston's  black  population  has 
also  increased  to  about  20%,  making  Boston  a  center  for  major  black 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists, 
the  Black  United  Front,  Exodus,  METCO,  and  several  innovative  schools 
in  the  black  community.    The  South  End,  Boston's  most  ethnically  mixed 
neighborhood,  boasts  41  nationalities.    The  ethnic  diversity  of  Boston 
is  one  of  its  major  assets. 
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Boston  200  would  like  to  develop  several  programs  to  reveal  how 
immigration,  religion,  and  politics  effected  Boston  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  what  these  issues  continue  to  mean  to  the  city  in  the 
twentieth  century.    The  theme  trails  that  are  being  designed  include: 

Religion  Trail 

Jewish  History  Trail 

Black  Heritage  Trail  (existing) 

Irish  History  Trail 

Italian  History  Trail 

Government  in  Action  Trail 

The  Religion  Trail  will  consist  of  various  exhibitions  featuring  the 
growth  of  and  the  conflicts  experienced  by  different  religions  in  the 
Boston  area,  as  well  as  visits  to  certain  churches  in  Boston  noted  for  their 
architecture  or  their  historic  significance.    Of  special  importance  in  the 
planning  of  these  exhibitions  is  to  show  the  cyclic  nature  of  each  religious 
group's  experience  in  Boston:    every  established  religion  at  first  defended 
itself  against  the  heresies  of  new  religions  but  eventually  accepted  co- 
existence with  them,  so  that,  in  turn,  the  new  group  became  "established." 

To  date,  several  programs  on  the  history  of  religion  in  Boston  are 
being  planned.    The  Pilot,  Boston's  Catholic  newspaper,  will  sponsor  an 
exhibit  dramatizing  the  early  struggles  of  the  Irish  immigrants,  their  climb 
to  power,  and  the  continuing  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The 
newly-completed  Christian  Science  Complex  will  serve  as  a  monument  in 
itself  to  the  growth  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ.     However,  there  will  also 
be  an  exhibition  on  the  character  and  history  of  this  religion,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  will  make  it  possible  for 
visitors  to  see  the    production  of  the  prestigious  Christian  Science 
Monitor ,  its  presses,  newsrooms,  and  Mapparium.    In  conjunction 
with  these  and  other  exhibitions  that  will  be  developed  for  the 
Religion  Trail,  seminars  and  workshops  on  the  history  of  Boston's 
religions  will  be  held. 

In  addition,  the  Religion  Trail  will  lead  a  visitor  into  various  places 
of  worship  in  Boston.    Included  on  the  trail  will  be:    Trinity  Church,  a  major 
architectural  monument  built  at  a  cost  of  $750,000  by  H.  H.  Richardson  in 
1874-1877,  which  is  a  reminder  of  the  rise  to  social  prestige  and  affluence  of 
the  Episcopalian  Bostonians  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century;    Christ  Church 
(popularly  called  "Old  North  Church"),  the  third  oldest  Episcopal  church 
m  Boston  (1723)  and  the  spot  from  which,  on  April  8,  1775,  the  lanterns 
were  hung  that  signaled  the  British  troops'  advance;    St  Stephens,  built  in 
1804  and  the  only  church  designed  by  Bulfinch  still  remaining  in  Boston, 
which  was  once  Congregational/Unitarian  and  is  now  Roman  Catholic;    the 
Italian  Church  in  North  Square,  which  was  immortalized  as  the    Methodist 
Seamen's  Bethel  in  Melville's  Moby  Dick;    Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
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built  in  1874  by  Patrick  Keely,  who  designed  hundreds  of  Catholic  churches 
in  the  United  States;  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  on  Union  Park  Street, 
previously  known  as  the  Temple  Ohabai  Shalom  and  before  that  as  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  minister; 
the  M.I.T.  Chapel,  built  by  Eero  Saarinen  in  1955;  and  many 
other  places  of  worship  that  have  architectural  and  historic  significance. 
Of  particular  interest  may  be  those  Boston  churches  which  changed 
denominational  affiliance  over  the  centuries. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Societywill  sponsor,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Jewish  Community  Council  (  a  group  of  twenty-eight  institutions  ) 
and  the  Jewish  Museum  of  New  York,  a  central  exhibition  on  two  hundred 
years  of  Jewish  life  in  America.    This  exhibit  will  be  mounted  at  Brandeis 
University  and  will  become  a  focal  point  for  the  Jewish  History  Trail. 
The  trail  will  also  lead  an  individual  to  synagogues,  temples,  and  sites 
related  to  men  and  women  important  to  Jewish  history. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  now  has  a  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  for  a  special  program  involving  school 
children  from  various  Greater  Boston  communities,  including  Brookline. 
These  children  are  creating  exhibitions  of  Jewish  community  life  by 
taping  interviews  with  the  elderly,  doing    library  research,  and  photo- 
graphing people  and  buildings.    They  are  also  responsible  for  the  car- 
pentry and  electrical  work  of  making  the  exhibits.    Some  of  the  material 
from  these  exhibitions  may  be  used  for  the  Bicentennial  exhibit  at  Brandeis. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Jewish  History  Trail,  seminars  on  Jewish 
life  in  America  may  be  held,  and  a  book  or  pamphlet  may  be  published 
from  this  material . 

The  Museum  of  Af ro-Ameri can  History  is  planning  two  permanent 
programs  which  relate  to  the  Black  Heritage  Trail  and  which  will  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Bicentennial.    The  first  will  revise 
and  expand  the  Black  Heritage  Trail,  a  walking  tour  of  sites  in  the  North 
End,  downtown  Boston,  and  Beacon  Hill  that  are  associated  with  the  history 
of  Afro-Americans  in  Boston  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries.    This  trail  was  designed  by  the  staff  of  the  Museum  and  tours  on 
the  trail  have  been  conducted  by  the  Museum  since  1965. 

The  second  program  being  developed  by  the  Museum  is  a  permanent 
multi-media  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  black  communities  in  Greater 
Boston  from  around  1634  to  the  present  which  will  be  housed  in  their  newly 
acquired  headquarters,  the  African  Meeting  House  on  Smith  Court.    This 
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exhibit-presentation  will  be  the  starting  point  and  information  center  for  the 
Black  Heritage  Trail;    the  Meeting  House  itself  is  of  unique  historical 
significance,  as  it  is  the  oldest  extant  church  building  in  the  country  built 
by  black  people  for  their  own  use. 

Other  sites  to  be  included  on  the  Black  Heritage  Trail  include: 
Smith  School  at  46  Joy  Street;    the  Massachusetts  State  House;    the 
Beacon  and  Park  Street  Monument  to  the  54th  Regiment  and  Col.  R.  G. 
Shaw;    the  grave  of  Crispus  Attucks  at  the  Granary  Burying  Ground;    Copp's 
Hill  Burying  Ground  and  the  grave  of  Prince  Hall;  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument; 
Charles  Street  Meeting  House;    110  Charles  Street;    66  Phillips  Street,    the 
home  of  Lewis  Hayden.    The  Museum  will  publish  a  pamphlet  containing 
c  map  and  a  brief  description  of  each  site  on  the  Black  Heritage  Trail,  in 
addition  to  providing  guided  tours  for  groups  and  for  members. 

The  Irish  History  Trail  will  take  an  individual  all  over  the  city  to 
sites  where  important  Irish  Bostonians  lived  and  to  some  of  the  streets  and 
squares  named  after  them.    A  central  exhibition  of  memorabilia,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  like  will  feature  famous  Irish  Bostonians  from  the  past  and 
present,  beginning  with  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  painters, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in  1738  shortly  after  his 
parents'  immigration  from  Ireland. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Irish  History  Trail,  the  cultural  heritage 
of  Ireland  will  be  highlighted  in  festivals,  special  theater  presentations, 
and  readings  from  the  works  of  notable  Irishmen,  such  as  John  Synge, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  and  James  Joyce. 

The  Italian  History  Trail  will  be  developed  around  sites  associated 
with  famous  Italian  Bostonians  and  will  have  as  its  focal  point  an 
exhibition  on  the  contributions  made  to  American  life  by  Bostonians  of 
Italian  descent.    Other  trails  featuring  different  ethnic  groups  in  Boston 
are  also  being  planned  for  the  Bicentennial. 

The  Government  in  Action  Trail  will  be  designed  to  help  a  visitor 
or  resident  understand  the  integrated  functioning  of  our  modern  system  of 
city,  state,  and  federal  government  and  how  it  has  evolved  over  a  period 
of  250  years.    The  starting  point  for  this  trail  may  be  a  central  exhibition 
on  two  centuries  of  Boston  politics  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.     This 
exhibit  would  display  the  dramatic  shifting  of  political  power  from  Yankee 
to  Irish  groups  and  the  colorful  process  by  which  Boston's  unique  political 
system  has  developed. 
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The  Government  in  Action  Trail  also  may  include  a  stop  at  the 
Old  State  House  where  "the  child  Independence  was  born,"  according  to 
John  Adams;    it  was  built  in  1713  and  one  can  still  see  the  gold  lion  and 
unicorn,  symbol  of  British  rule.    Hopefully,  the  Government  in  Action 
Trail  will  include  visits  to  buildings  that  serve  various  functions  in 
federal,  state,  and  city  government,  where  there  may  be  interpretive 
exhibits  explaining  how  these  different  branches  of  government  work 
together.     These  buildings  are  also  notable  for  their  architectural  design. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  trail  may  take  a  visitor  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Building,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Building,  the  Customs  House, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.    State  government  would  be  represented  by 
a  stop  at  the  State  House  and  the  Saltonstall  Building,  while  the 
functioning  of  city  government  would  be  shown  by  a  visit  to  New  City 
Hall  and  to  one  or  more  of  the  Little  City  Halls  in  Boston  neighborhoods. 

The  Boston  200  Task  Force  on  Religion,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
Religion  Trail,  includes  among  its  members: 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Andover/Newton  Theological  School 

Archdiocesan  Ecumenical  Commission 

Associated  Synagogues  of  Massachusetts 

Boston  College 

Boston  Theological  Institute 

Brandeis  University 

Christian  Science  Church 

Church  of  the  Advent 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 

Emerson  College 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

First  and  Second  Church 

Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary 

Greek  Cathedral  Church  Evangelismos 

Harvard  College 

Harvard  Divinity  School 

Hellenic  College 

Jewish  Advocate 

Jewish  Community  Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston 

King's  Chapel 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 

Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 

Museum  of  Afro-American  History 

Old  North  Church 

Old  West  Church 
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Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral 

Sacred  Heart  Parish 

St.  John's  Seminary 

Society  of  Friends 

The  Pilot 

Trinity  Church 

Universalist  Unitarian  Association 

Some  of  the  groups  and  organizations  which  will  become  members  of 
the  Boston  200  Task  Force  on  Black  History  when  it  is  established  are: 

Museum  of  Afro-American  History 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Roxbury  Historical  Society 

The  Boston  200  Irish  History  Task  Force,  which  is  developing  the  Irish 
History  Trail,  includes: 

American  Irish  National  Immigration  Committee, 

Massachusetts  Branch 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
Boston  Irish  Social  Club 
Charitable  Irish  Society 
Clover  Club 
Cumann  na  Gaei  Ige 
Eire  Society  of  Boston 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association 
Irish  American  Heritage 
Irish  American  Society 

Irish  Georgian  Society,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
Irish  Music  Club 
Irish  University  Graduates 
Massachusetts  Ladies  Auxiliary,  A.  O.  H. 
Shamrock  Social  and  Charitable  Society 
Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Boston,  Inc. 

The  groups  and  organizations  which  are  members  of  the  Boston  200 
Italian  History  Task  Force  include: 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy 

Circolo  Literario  Italiano 

Dante  Alighieri  Society 

Independent  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
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Italian  Consulate 

Italian  Historical  Society 

Italian  Information  and  Service  Center 

Italo-American  Charitable  Society 

Post-Gazette 

Sons  of  Italy 
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The  Shape  of  the  City 


A  city  may  be  a  state  of  mind  or  a  quality  of  life,  but  it  is  also 
a  physical  environment  which  surrounds,  sustains,  and  shelters  its 
residents.    Perhaps  too  few  people  recognize  the  environment's  crucial 
effect  in  determining  the  way  they  perceive  their  world  and  their  lives. 

Boston  200  would  like  to  awaken  in  both  residents  and  visitors 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  a  concern  for  its  physical  health.    Most  of  the  Environmental 
Improvements  program  (section  4.0)  is  being  designed  with  this  goal 
in  mind.    For  Citygame,  Boston  200  will  develop  several  trails 
focusing  on  the  shape  of  the  city  in  order  to  heighten  awareness  about 
man's  relationship  to  the  environment. 

The  following  sections  describe  some  of  the  architectural  and 
topographical  history  of  Boston,  the  theme  trails  which  will  reveal  this 
heritage,  the  neighborhood  trails  that  will  highlight  the  unique- 
ness of  each  Boston  neighborhood,  and  the  theme  trails  being  designed 
to  show  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  space  that  surrounds  him. 


Architecture  and  Topography 


One  of  the  dominant  factors  affecting  the  development  of  Boston 
architecture  has  been  the  topography  of  the  original  Boston  peninsula, 
which  was  extremely  irregular  in  both  shape  and  elevation.    When 
Boston  was  founded  in  1630,  a  late  medieval,  English-derived  town  plan 
developed  around  the  natural  contours  of  hills  and  coves.    The  original 
matrix  of  narrow  winding  "cow  path"  streets,  of  lanes  and  alleys,  of 
courts  and  squares — which  were  actually  small  spaces  created  by  the 
irregular  intersections  of  streets — is  still  evident  in  the  oldest  sections 
of  Boston .    None  of  the  original  thoroughfares  ran  for  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  three  city  blocks  without  a  change  in  width,  axis,  or 
grade.    Thus  Boston  became  the  only  major  city  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  without  the  standard  grid  street  pattern. 
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This  lack  of  a  standardized  street  plan  obviously  affected  the 
shape  and  design  of  buildings  in  Boston. 

In  the  dense,  intimate  and  pedestrian-scaled  plan  of 
Boston,  buildings  and  their  walls  had  to  adapt  to 
irregular  sites,  which  gave  the  town  a  random  appear- 
ance.   Moreover,  there  were  no  large,  regular 
squares  or  broad,  major  streets  on  which  to  "display" 
buildings.    As  a  result  it  was  generally  not  the 
individual  building,  but  the  collective  facade  that 
dominated.    For  example,  Boston's  great  Second 
Empire  City  Hall  is  almost  lost  on  its  set-back  site 
on  a  narrow  side  street.    Traditionally  the  random, 
lean  silhouettes  of  spires  and  cupolas  announced 
the  presence  of  meetinghouses  or  public  structures 
which  otherwise  nestled  in  the  community  of 
buildings.    Equally  traditional  is  that  most  Boston 
architecture  is  directly  related  to  the  ground. 
Thus  the  great  podia  and  symbolic  flights  of  steps 
in  front  of  public  buildings  in  other  Eastern  cities 
generally  do  not  appear  in  Boston,  as  a  comparison 
between  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  its  New  York 
counterpart  indicates.' 

Boston's  topography  also  influenced  the  location  of  structures; 
lacking  the  classic  grid  pattern  whose  use  would  have  obliterated  most 
topographic  features,  the  city  was  divided  into  neighborhoods  or 
"compartments"  by  natural  features.    These  old  neighborhoods — the 
North  End,  the  West  End,  the  South  End — remained  distinct  and 
developed  at  different  times,  almost  as  separate  small  villages. 

Boston's  compartmentalization  into  distinct  neighborhoods  with 
distinctive  architecture  continued  as  a  result  of  the  unusual  way  the 
city  has  grown  over  the  centuries.    When  Boston  began  to  expand  in 
population  and  activities,  following  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  China  Trade,  there  was  only  one  way  for  a 
town  hemmed  in  on  a  peninsula  to  accommodate  such  growth:    to  chop 
off  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  fill  in  the  coves  and  marshes  with  this  soil 
liberally  mixed  with  oyster-shells.    With  the  invention  of  the  bulldozer, 
the  steam  shovel,  and  the  railroad,  even  more  extensive  alterations 
in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  city  were  possible.    When  the  Back  Bay 
was  filled  in  between  1857  and  1900,  from  the  east  end  of  the  bay  to 
what  is  now  Kenmore  Square  and  the  Fens,  approximately  4500 
superficial  feet  of  land  was  created  each  day  from  gravel  brought 

IThe  American  Federation  of  Arts  (New  York)  and  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Art  (Boston),  The  Cultural  Resources  of  Boston  (Boston:    Meriden 
Gravure  Co.,  1965),  p.  85. 
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from  Needham.     Hundreds  of  new  acres  were  also  added  to  the  city  by 
filling  in  other  marshlands  or  tidal  flats;    harbors  were  dredged  deeper 
and  some  of  the  harbor  islands  were  incorporated  into  the  mainland. 
Thus  the  land  area  of  Boston  increased  to  almost  four  times  its  original 
size,  and  the  history  of  these  land  alterations  forms  a  fascinating  study 
of  man's  ability  to  alter  his  environment  to  suit  his  needs. 

Today,  the  physical  structure  of  Boston  reflects  the  history  of  the 
city's  periodic  radical  alterations  in  its  topography  and  its  cycles  of 
growth.    Boston  architecture  is  marked  by  diversity  and  by  a  sometimes 
astonishing  juxtaposition  of  styles,  periods,  and  purposes,  which 
creates  a  mood  and  character  unique  to  Boston  as  an  American  city. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  as  architecture  coordinator  for 
Boston  200,  plans  to  design  a  series  of  four  trails  tracing  the  city's 
architectural  development  by  century  and  the  contrasts  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  building  style.    Thus  the  trails  currently  being  planned 
to  highlight  Boston     architecture  and  topography  are: 

Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  Trail 
Nineteenth-Century  Architecture  Trail 
Twentieth-Century  Architecture  Trail 
Counterpoint:  Old  and  New  Architecture  Trail 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  dwellings  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  not  uncommon  in  England,  in  America  they  are  very  rare, 
largely  because  the  English  structures  were  built  of  stone  or  brick  and 
the  American  buildings  of  wood.    A  great  hazard  of  life  in  colonial 
Boston  was  the  prevalence  of  fires,  and  most  of  the  early  town  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.    A  few  exceptions  remain:    the  Blake  House  (1648) 
and  the  Roger  Clap  House  (1633),  both  in  Dorchester,  and  the  Paul 
Revere  House  in  the  North  End,  which  Revere  bought  in  1770  when  it 
was  already  a  century  old.    These  old  buildings  will  certainly  be 
highlighted  on  the  Dorchester  and  North  End  Trails  (see  section  2.3.2). 

The  Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  Trail   will  include  such  sites 
as  King's  Chapel  (1749-1754)  in  Boston  and  Christ  Church  (1759)  in 
Cambridge,  both  built  by  Peter  Harrison;  the  Old  South  Meeting  House, 
built  by  Joshua  Blanchard  in  1729;  the  First  Harrison  Grey  Otis  House 
(1796-1797)  and  the  Massachusetts  State  House  (1795-1798),  both  by 
Charles  Bulfinch;  some  of  the  buildings  in  Harvard  Yard,  such  as 
Massachusetts  Hall  (1720),   Holden  Chapel  (1744),  and  Hollis  Hall  (1763); 
and  the  Dillaway  House  in  Roxbury,  built  by  Reverend  Oliver  Peabody 
between  1750-1754. 
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The  Nineteenth-Century  Architecture  Trail  will  feature  such 
outstanding  structures  as  Trinity  Church,  built  by  H.  H.  Richardson 
between  1874-1877;    the  Boston  Public  Library,  designed  by  McKim, 
Mead,  and  White  in  1887;  the  Second  (1800)  and  Third  (1806)  Harrison 
Grey  Otis  Houses,  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch;  the  Old  City  Hall, 
built  in  1865  by  Gridley  J.  Fox  Bryant  and  Arthur  Gilman;  the  Old 
West  Church,  designed  by  Asher  Benjamin  in  1806;  and  the  row  houses 
of  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill. 

The  Twentieth-Century  Architecture  Trail  will  highlight 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  "new  Boston,"  whose  towers  punctuate  the 
skyline  or  whose  radical  designs  make  such  an  exciting  contrast  with  the 
older  buildings.    Included  will  be  New  City  Hall,  built  by  Kallman, 
McKinnell,  and  Knowles  in  1968;  the  Keystone  Building  (1970)  by 
Pietro  Belluschi  and  Emery  Roth  &  Sons;  Harvard  Medical  School's 
Countway  Library  of  Medicine,  built  in  1965  by  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates;  M.l.T.'s  Kresge  Auditorium  and  the  M.I.T.  Chapel, 
both  built  in  1955  by  Eero  Saarinen;  Harvard's  Carpenter  Center  for 
the  Visual  Arts,  designed  by  Le  Corbusier  in  1963;  and  the  New  England 
Aquarium,  built  in  1969  by  Cambridge  Seven  Associates. 

A  fourth  architecture  trail  is  being  designed  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  one  that  features  the  contrast  between  the  older 
Boston  buildings  scaled  to  a  pedestrian  way  of  life  and  the  new 
structures  designed  from  a  modern  viewpoint.    Included  on  the 
Counterpoint:  Old  and  New  Architecture  Trail  will  be  Trinity  Church 
reflected  in  the  mirror-windows  of  the  new  John  Hancock  Tower; 
Charles  Bulfinch's  State  House  at  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  which 
looks  down  on  Paul   Rudolph's  recently  constructed  state  office  buildings; 
Harvard's  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the  Carpenter  Center;  the  early 
eighteenth-century  Old  South  Meeting  House  situated  across  the  street 
from  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  built  in  1971;  New  City  Hall, 
eighteenth-century  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  nineteenth-century  Old  City 
Hall;    and  the  Old  State  House  (1712-1713)  nestled  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Boston  Company  Building  (1970).    Another  aspect  of  this  trail  might  be 
certain  historic  buildings  which  have  been  restored  for  contemporary 
use.    Examples  might  be  Quincy  Market,  Old  City  Hall,  and  the 
police  station  on  Boylston  Street  which  is  becoming  the  new  home  of 
the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art. 

In  conjunction  with  these  architecture  trails,  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects  is  also  planning  other  events  for  the  Bicentennial  years. 
The  Society  hopes  to  sponsor  a  New  England  regional  conference  on 
planning,  landscape  architecture,  and  architecture  to  which  all 
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interested  design  professionals  from  the  Boston  area  would  be  invited. 
Special  exhibitions,  social  events,  and  women's  and  students'  activities 
would  be  held  concurrent  with  this  conference,  all  focusing  upon  crucial 
issues  for  the  1970's  and  the  future;  the  continued  physical  health  of 
Boston,  the  way  the  environment  effects  citizens'  lives,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition,  a  new  edition  of  the  Society's  Boston  Architecture  and 
special  maps  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  city  may  be  published. 


2.3.2  Neighborhoods 


Boston  began  greedy.    In  less  than  two  years  it  took 
over  "the  neck  of  land  betwixte  Powder  Home  Hill  & 
Pullen  Poynte,"  that  is,  some  of  Chelsea  and  Revere 
and  all  of  Winthrop.    Another  two  years  and  the 
coJony  records  declared  that  "Boston  shall  have 
convenient  inlargement  att  Mount  Wooliston."    So 
now  it  had  swallowed  up  more  than  the  present 
Braintree.    The  same  year  (1634)  it  was  decreed  that 
"Wynetsem     shall  belong  to  Boston"  which  meant 
the  rest  of  Chelsea.    The  next  year  Boston  was 
laying  hands  on  the  harbor  islands,  while  adjusting 
its  boundary  on  the  north  with  Lynn.    In  1637  it 
took  possession  of  "Nodles  Hand,"  two  centuries 
later  to  be  called  East  Boston. 

This  consumption  caused  a  reaction.    Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Charlestown  were  not  then 
part  of  Boston,  nor  inclined  to  be.    They  were 
frequently  fretting  with  Boston  about  mutual 
boundaries,  watchful  that  that  town  not  encroach 
upon  them.    And  as  early  as  1640  Braintree  succeeded 
in  disentangling  itself  from  Boston's  clutches.    Much 
later  (1705)  Brookline  followed  suit.    Chelsea  became 
independent  in  1739. 

Then  came  a  counterreaction.    Dorchester  was 
nibbled  at  in  1804,  Thompson's  Island  acquired  in 
1834,  part  of  Roxbury  taken  in  1850,  more  of 
Dorchester  five  years  later,  the  rest  of  Roxbury  in 
1867,  the  rest  of  Dorchester  in  1869.    Part  of 
Brookline  was  added  in  1870,  part  of  West  Roxbury 
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in  1872,  Charlestown  in  1873,  Brighton  and  the 
remainder  of  West  Roxbury  the  same  year,  and 
more  of  Brook  line  in  1874.    Now  came  a  pause 
while  the  city  digested  its  gains.    Then  in  1911 
Hyde  Park  was  annexed.    Here,  the  process 
has  stopped  temporarily  at  least,  though  Boston 
has  always  looked  longingly  on  what  remains 
of  Brookline,  protruding  like  a  sore  thumb 
into  the  city's  side. ' 

Today  Boston  has  more  than  623,000  inhabitants  living  within  its 
boundaries.  The  old  townships  have  become  the  city's  neighborhoods, 
each  unique  in  history  and  in  ethnic  and  topographical  characteristics. 

Boston  200  will  help  the  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees 
in  all  of  these  areas  plan  Neighborhood  Trails  featuring  their  individual 
history:    significant  events  or  places,  famous  native  sons,  the  impact  of 
topographical  changes,  and  unique  architecture.    A  focal  point  for  each 
neighborhood  trail  will  be  a  special  exhibition  dramatizing  in  graphic 
form  the  significant  elements  of  each  community's  history,  while  also 
providing  a  preview  of  sites  selected  for  the  rest  of  the  trail.    Material 
for  these  neighborhood  exhibitions,  as  well  as  for  brochures  that  will  be 
printed  on  each  neighborhood's  history,  will  be  solicited  from  the 
residents  themselves;    interviews  with  elderly  residents  will  be  taped, 
and  residents  will  be  asked  to  lend  photographs  and  memorabilia  for 
display  in  the  exhibition.    Each  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committee 
will  collect  this  data  and  make  the  final  decision  on  what  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  both  the  brochure  and  the  exhibition. 

To  date,  the  specific  sites  that  will  be  included  on  each  Neigh- 
borhood Trail  have  not  yet  been  determined.    However,  there  are  a  few 
points  of  interest  in  each  neighborhood  that  come  automatically  to  mind. 

Allston/Brighton:    the  depot  to  which  the  cattle  that  fed  New 
England  were  shipped  from  the  west; 


Back  Bay:  the  late  nineteenth-century  row  houses  which  are  out- 
standing in  architectural  design;  Prudential  Center;  Copley  Square; 


'Carl  Seaburg,  Boston  Observed    (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1971),  p.  301. 
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Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall;  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art; 
historic  churches;  the  Christian  Science  Center 

Beacon  Hill:    remaining  an  island  of  nineteenth-century  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  Boston,  the  entire  Hill  area  has  been 
designated  a  National  Historic    Landmark  and  is  of  interest 
to  any  visitor 

Charlestown:    the  "Constitution";  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  Warren 
Tavern;  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground,  where  John  Harvard  is 
buried;  Town  Hill  area 

Dorchester:    Uphams  Corner  Cemetery;  the  Victorian  homes  in 
Ashmont;  Blake  House,  built  in  1648;  the  1633  Roger  Clap  House; 
William  Clapp  House,  built  in  1806  and  the  home  of  the 
Dorchester  Historical  Society 

East  Boston:    the  shipyard    where  the  sleek,  graceful  Clipper 
ships  were  built  and  the  home  of  their  designer,  Donald  McKay; 
an  important  Italian  community 

The  Fenway:     the  Fens,  with  its  Rose  Garden  and  Victory  Garden; 
many  institutions,  such  as  Wheelock  College,  Emmanuel  College, 
Simmons  College,  Symphony  Hall,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Gardner  Museum 

Hyde  Park:   Civil  War  training  grounds;  Stony  Brook  Reservation 

Jamaica  Plain:     the  home  of  James  Michael  Curley,  Irish  Mayor 
of  Boston;  the  eighteenth-century  Loring-Greenough  House; 
Jamaica  Pond,  part  of  the  Olmsted  Park  System;  the  Footlight 
Club,  the  oldest  community  theater  in  America 

Mattapan:  Hollingsworth  Paper  Mill,  constructed  in  1773  and 
said  to  be  the  oldest  standing  paper  mill  in  America  today;  the 
1740  Clarke  House 

North  End:  Paul  Revere  House;  Old  North  Church,  built  in  1723; 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  built  in  1804  and  the  only  church  designed 
by  Bulfinch  still  remaining  in  Boston;  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground; 
Salem  Street  markets;  Italian  restaurants  and  pastry  shops 
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Parker  Hill:    various  medical  institutions,  such  as  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  Children's  Hospital;  Parker 
Hill  itself,  where  the  view  of  the  city  is  magnificent;  the  Mission 
Church 

Roslindale:  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a  botanical  garden  owned  by 
Harvard  University;  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  where  Eugene  O'Neill 
is  buried 

Roxbury:    Fort  Hill;  Franklin  Park  Zoo;  the  National  Center  of 
Afro-American  Artists;  Dillaway  House;  Eliot  Church;  John  Eliot 
Square 

South  Boston:   Dorchester  Heights,  where  the  guns  from  Fort 
Ticonderoga  were  emplaced  during  the  American  Revolution; 
Castle  Island  with  Fort  Independence;  the  L  Street  Bath  House, 
where  the  L  Street  "Brownies"  plunge  into  Boston  Harbor  in 
mid-January  just  for  the  fun  of  it;  the  heart  of  the  Irish  community 
affectionately  known  as  "Southie" 

South  End:    the  lovely  houses  on  Union  Park  and  the  West  Brookline 
Street  area;  famous  squares,  including  Rutland  Square,  Worcester 
Square,  and  Chester  Square;  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts;  homes 
with  tunnels  under  them  which  were  part  of  the  Underground 
Railroad;  Franklin  Square  House;  Allen  House;  the  Cathedral 

West  Roxbury:    Brook  Farm,  the  famed  Utopian  community  of 
the  I840's  which  was  established  by  prominant  socialists  David 
Owen  and  Robert  Fourrier;  the  rebuilt  Theodore  Parker  Unitarian 
Church;  the  site  of  Pulpit  Rock,  where  John  Eliot  preached  to 
American  Indians 

The  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees  are  now  being  es- 
tablished and  every  day  more  individuals,  historical  societies,  and 
local  organizations  are  being  contacted.    The  following  is  a  listing  of 
neighborhood  groups  which  have  already  been  contacted  by  Boston  200. 
See  Neighborhood  Coordination  (section  8.4.1)  for  discussion  of 
additional  neighborhood  projects  being  planned  for  Boston  200. 

Agassiz  Community  School  Program 

Back  Bay  Federation 

Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association 

Boston/Brook  line  Health  Resources  Organization 

Brighter  Day 

Brighton  Historical  Society 
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Bromley-Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

Brook  Farm  Civic  Association 

Centre  Street  Merchants  Association 

Charlestown  High  School 

Charlestown  Historical  Society 

Charlestown  Interagency  Council 

Charlestown  Militia  Company 

Charlestown  Preservation  Society 

Christ  Church 

Christopher  Columbus  Community  Center 

Circle  Associates 

Civic  Center  and  Clearing  House 

Commission  for  Participation  of  Senior  Citizens  in  the 

Boston  Public  Schools 
Concord  Baptist  Church 
Copps  Hill  Association 
Dorchester  High  School 
Dorchester  Historical  Society 
Dorchester  United  Neighborhood  Association 
East  Boston  High  School 
East  Boston  Historical  Society 

East  Boston  Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Council 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Fenway  Interagency  Group 
Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 
Greater  Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hennigan  Community  School  Program 
Hill  House 

Hyde  Park  High  School 
Hyde  Park  Historical  Society 
Hyde  Park-Mattapan  Committee 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Jeffries  Point  Historical  Society 
Jones  Hill  Civic  Association 
Lee  Community  School  Program 
Marshall  Community  School  Program 
Mattapan  Parent-Teacher  Advisory  Council,  Inc. 
Mayor's  Rehabilitation  Committee  for  the  North  End 
Meninger  Street  Citizens  Group 
Mission  Hill  Homeowners  Association 
North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School 
North  End  Businessmen's  Association 
North  End  Historial  Group 
North  End  Union 
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Ohrenburger  Community   School  Program 

Orchard  Park  Tenant  Modernization  Task  Force 

Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  F.    A.  +  M. 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roslindale  Historical  Society 

Roxbury  Historical  Society 

Roxbury  Latin  School 

Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard 

Saint  Columbkille's  Schools 

Salem  Street  Merchants 

Savin  Hill  Civic  Association 

South  Boston  High  School 

South  Boston  Historical  Society 

Tuesday  Club 

Tynan  Community  School  Program 

Union  Methodist  Church 

West  Roxbury  Historical  Society 

West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club 

Women's  City  Club  of  Boston 
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Man  and  the  Environment 


Man  has  developed  his  technological  expertise  to  such  a  level  that 
he  has  become  master  of  the  environment  that  sustains  him.    In  the 
United  States,  technological  productivity  has  allowed  ever  greater 
numbers  of  Americans  to  enjoy  a  new  form  of  the  "good  life,"  from  the 
freedom  given  by  cars  and  747  jets  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  air 
conditioning  and  dishwashers.    However,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
because  of  his  consumer  attitude  to  the  environment,  man  is  in  danger  of 
destroying  forever  some  of  the  great  life  forces  and  ecosystems  that 
evolved  millennia  ago.    Moreover,  the  irresponsibility  and  selfishness 
that  have  led  to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  nation's  wilderness  and  wildlife, 
to  rampant  pollution,  and  to  misuse  of  natural  resources  have  also  been  the 
cause  of  the  spreading  urban  blight  that  directly  threatens  the  quality  of 
human  life. 

Public  concern  for  the  need  to  establish  an  environmental  ethic  is 
growing  as  more  Americans  become  aware  of  the  need  to  emphasize  the 
life-enhancing  features  of  technology  in  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.    In  addition,  as  the  work  week  shortens  and  the  creative  use  of 
leisure  and  vacation  time  becomes  increasingly  important,  larger  numbers 
of  Americans  are  realizing  the  value  of  preserving  the  nation's  seashores  and 
open  spaces  for  their  own  and  their  children's  pleasure. 

Boston  200  will  develop  several  programs  that  facilitate  people's  enjoy- 
ment of  Boston's  green  and  water  spaces  at  the  same  time  that  they  raise 
consciousness  not  only  of  man's  place  as  part  of  the  natural  order,  but 
also  of  the  fact  that  our  planet  belongs  to  all  living  creatures  and  must  be 
protected  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  our  own.    The  trails  currently  being 
considered  include: 

Green  Trail 
Water  Trail 

In  conjunction  with  both  of  these  trails,  Boston  200  will  coordinate  with 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission's  national  program  Johnny 
Horizon  '76:    "Let's  Clean  Up  America  for  Our  200th  Birthday."    This  pro- 
gram seeks  the  participation  of  all  environmental  constituencies,  both  public 
and  private,  in  a  massive  campaign  to  clean  up  the  nation's  open  spaces  and 
urban  areas.    Boston  200  participants  will  be  reminded  by  signs  and  bro- 
chures as  they  follow  these  trails  that  all  forms  of  pollution,  from  litter  to 
oil  slicks,  threaten  the  health  of  the  environment. 
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Boston  is  fortunate  to  still  retain  some  of  the  largest  open  green  spaces 
in  a  central  urban  area.    These  will  be  linked  together  into  a  new  Green 
Trail  which  will  begin  in  the  downtown  core  and  then  lead  around  the  park 
system  affectionately  known  as  the  "Emerald  Necklace,"  originally  designed 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  currently  maintained  by  the  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department. 

Boston  Common  may  be  the  first  stop  on  the  Green  Trail.    Dating  from 
1634  when  the  early  colonists  designated  its  forty-eight  acres  as  a  "place 
for  a  trayning  field"  and  for  the  "feeding  of  cattell,"  the  Common  has 
always  been  a  center  of  activity:    executions  were  held  here  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  a  drill  ground  for  British  and  Revolutionary 
troops  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Presidents  from  John  Adams  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  have  spoken  to  large  crowds  under  its  trees,  and  the  first  football 
club  in  the  United  States  played  all  comers  between  1862  and  1865  on  the 
Common's  turf.    Today,  the  Common  has  benches,  a  bandstand  for  summer 
concerts,  and  lots  of  trees  and  grassy  areas  ideal  for  a  leisurely  stroll  or  a 
pick-up  baseball  game. 

Another  serene  retreat  in  the  midst  of  urban  life  is  the  Boston  Public 
Garden,  a  twenty-four  acre  space  that  scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago 
was  covered  by  the  Charles  River.  After  the  city  filled  in  the  Back  Bay, 
this  land  was  designated  in  1856  as  America's  first  public  garden;  today  it 
is  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Trees,  monu- 
ments, fountains,  and  beautiful  flowers  surround  the  Garden's  three  miles 
of  meandering  paths,  while  a  fleet  of  graceful  swan  boats  (which  have 
delighted  Bostonians  since  1877)  cruise  the  Garden's  pond  during  the  summer. 

Continuing  away  from  the  downtown  core,  the  Green  Trail  will  lead 
down  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  to  the  Fens,  with  its  Rose  Garden  and 
Victory  Garden.    Other  pieces  of  the  "Emerald  Necklace"  included  on 
the  Green  Trail  will  be  Muddy  River,  where  canoeing  and  punting  may  be 
possible,   Leverett  Pond,  Jamaicaway  and  Jamaica  Pond,  which  is  suitable 
for  fishing  and  sailing,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which  has  a  living 
collection  of  over  6,000  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  its  beautiful 
grounds.    Hopefully,  in  all  of  these  open  spaces  plaques  will  be  available 
naming  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  animals,  and  birds  common  to  the  New 
England  area . 

A  particularly  exciting  segment  of  the  Green  Trail  will  be  the  new 
Franklin  Park  Zoo  being  developed  by  the  Boston  Zoological  Society. 
Planned  for  completion  by  the  beginning  of  the  Bicentennial,  the  zoo  will 
not  only  draw  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  area,  but  it  will  also  provide 
people  from  the  adjacent  Roxbury  community  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
enjoy  Franklin  Park.    The  heart  of  the  zoo  renovation  will  be  an  African 
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wildlife  exhibit  enclosed  within  a  6.5  acre  pavilion.    The  animals  will  be 
displayed  behind  moats  in  open  barless  exhibits  so  that,  with  heavy  planting 
and  a  wandering  pedestrian  walk,  visitors  will  almost  forget  they  are  in  a 
structured  environment.    During  the  summer,  the  larger  African  animals  will 
be  housed  outside  the  building  near  an  "African  village"  and  other  samples 
of  African  culture;  thus  an  individual  will  become  aware  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  man  and  animal  in  Africa,  a  relationship  which  barely 
survives  in  America  today. 

Franklin  Park  is  also  the  site  of  the  Children's  Zoo,  a  place  where 
children  are  encouraged  to  touch  and  mingle  with  some  of  the  animals 
(bottle-feeding  of  lambs  and  goats  is  possible)  and  where  other  animals, 
such  as  bear  cubs,  prairie  dogs,  anteaters,  porcupines,  and  monkeys,  are 
attractively  displayed. 

The  concept  that  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  a  creature  who  has  always 
been  closely  linked  with  and  dependent  upon  the  other  life  forces  that 
surround  him,  is  too  often  forgotten  in  our  machine-dominated  age.    Per- 
haps the  cultures  of  various  American  Indians  best  illustrate    the  coherence 
and  beauty  of  life  as  mutual  "respect"  between  the  human  and  the  natural 
order.    Therefore,  to  develop  another  segment  of  the  Green  Trail,  Boston 
200  hopes  to  work  with  Indian  groups  and  with  Harvard  University's 
archaeological  and  ethnological  museum,  the  Peabody  Museum,  to  set  up 
an  exhibition  featuring  several  American  Indian  tribes'  way  of  life  as  it 
compares  to  our  own. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Green  Trail,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  is  planning  several  projects  for  Boston  200.    The  Society  may 
publish  a  green  guide  to  Boston  or  a  booklet  on  New  England  gardens, 
parks,  and  landscapes.    In  addition,  the  Society  is  hoping  to  hold  special 
garden  and  flower  shows  in  the  spring  of  1975  and  1976,  as  well  as 
exhibitions  from  May  to  October  displayed  in  a  temporary,  moveable 
plastic  dome  and  located,  perhaps,  in  Copley  Square. 

The  Water  Trail  will  be  a  new  recreational  opportunity  for  Citygame 
participants  at  the  same  time  that  it  focuses  attention  on  water's  crucial 
importance  as  a  sustainer  of  life  and  human  industry.    Access  to  usable 
water  spaces — a  deep,  well -protected,  natural  harbor  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  water  springs  and  rivers — was  a  major  factor  in  the  early  colonists' 
choice  to  settle  the  town  of  Boston.    Today,  as  we  fill  in  and  asphalt  acres 
of  what  was  once  marshland  or  harbor,  abuse  the  waters  with  pollution,  and 
even  forget  that  Boston  is  a  seaport,  there  is  a  great  need  to  reawaken  our 
sense  of  the  inheritance  given  us  by  the  sea. 
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The  New  England  Aquarium ,    located  on  the  waterfront,  may  be  the  first 
stop  on  the  Water  Trail.    The  Aquarium  houses  a  remarkable  number  of 
exhibits  of  aquatic  creatures  and  water-oriented  subjects,  from  its  collosal, 
five-story,  200,000  gallon  ocean  water  tank  (with  glass  walls  two  feet 
thick)  to  wave  machines,  a  seal  pool,  displays  on  oceanography  and  the 
fishing  industry,  and  strobe  lights  that  can  isolate  one  drop  of  water  from 
a  stream. 

The  Aquarium  is  building  a  Floating  Pavilion  for  performing  dolphins, 
sea  lions,  and  small  whales  which  will  be  completed  by  the  Bicentennial 
years.    Envisioned  not  as  a  circus  but  as  an  educatory  display  of  marine 
mammals  found  primarily  off  New  England's  coast,  the  barge-like  pavilion 
will  have,  besides  its  pool  and  amphitheater,  space  to  present  multi -media 
exhibits  on  these  creatures'  life  histories  and  habitats  and  on  the  whaling 
industry.    The  Aquarium  may  also  develop  a  three-dimensional  diorama  of 
Boston  Harbor  as  it  appeared  to  the  early  colonists  and  as  it  remains  today. 

Other  Water  Trail  sites,  demonstrating  the  ways  in  which  the  ocean 
has  been  used  by  man,  will  be  located  on  Boston's  waterfront.    One  will 
be  the  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade's  multi-media  exhibit  on  the 
nature  of  the  China  Trade  and  its  importance  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  United  States  (see  section  2.2.1).    Another  will  be  the  historically 
accurate  replica  of  the  Brig  Beaver,  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  ships,  which 
will  be  docked  at  the  Congress  Street  Bridge  (see  section  2.2.1).    Finally, 
a  visit  to  the  colorful  Fish  Pier,  where  Boston  fishermen  and  wholesalers 
sell  the  day's  catch  of  fish,  will  reveal  one  of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
man's  relationship  to  the  sea. 

Boat  rides  are  always  a  source  of  fun  and  excitement,  and  several  will 
be  included  on  the  Water  Trail.    One  is  the  Charles  River  Excursion,  a 
forty-five  minute  sit-down  ride  from  the  Hatch  Shell  on  the  Charles  River 
Embankment  to  Harvard  Stadium  and  back.    To  date,  these  boats  run  about 
every  half  hour,  but  the  schedule  may  be  expanded  during  the  Bicentennial. 

Boat  tours  of  Boston  Harbor  are  currently  run  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Line  from  Rowes  Wharf  and  by  the  Bay  State-Spray  &  Provincetown  Steamship 
Co.  from  Long  Wharf.    Each  of  these  companies  offers  a  variety  of  harbor 
cruises,  from  a  half-hour  lunch  trip  to  a  narrated,  sightseeing  tour  which  is 
several  hours  long  and  cruises  by  historic  landmarks  and  some  of  the  harbor 
islands.    An  individual  can  even  choose  to  take  a  three-hour  sailboat  ride 
on  the  "Spray, "  a  larger  replica  of  the  boat  in  which  Captain  Joshua  Slocum 
of  Boston  single-handedly  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  1897.    All  of  these 
harbor  excursions  will  be  a  highlight  of  Boston  200's  Water  Trail. 
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Following  authorization  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  based  on  a 
plan  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission,  the  privately  owned 
Boston  Harbor  Islands  have  been  acquired  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and,  together  with  the  islands  already  under  public 
control,  will  be  developed  for  conservation  and  recreation  purposes.    The 
implementation  of  the  Harbor  Islands  Plan  is  a  major  goal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial  Commission,  which  will  work  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.    Many  of  these  islands  have  either 
been  ignored  or — even  worse — abused  in  the  twentieth  century.    Because 
vast  amounts  of  raw  and  treated  sewage,  as  well  as  some  industrial  wastes, 
are  regularly  discharged  into  Boston  Harbor,  pollution  in  parts  of  the  inner 
harbor  is  so  widespread  that  some  beaches  are  unusable  and  even  shell-fishing 
is  restricted.    On  the  other  hand,  the  more  than  thirty  islands  of  the  harbor, 
with  a  land  area  of  approximately  1,200  acres,  have  great  potential  as  a 
major  recreation  resource  for  the  more  than  three  million  people  who  live 
within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius  of  them. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  underlying  the  plan  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  islands  even  as  they  become  places  where 
boating,  swimming,  fishing,  camping,  bicycling,  and  other  outdoor 
activities  can  be  enjoyed.    Included  in  the  development  plan  is  a  new  ferry 
system  which  will  provide  frequent,  inexpensive  access  to  the   Harbor 
Islands,  and  these  ferry  rides  will  become  an  exciting  segment  of  Citygame's 
Water  Trail. 

Children  would  be  especially  enthralled  by  the  elements  of  Boston  200's 
Water  and  Green  Trails.   Therefore,  many  of  the  sites  on  these  trails  will 
probably  be  included  on  a  Children's  Trail  when  it  is  developed.    Other 
possibilities  for  a  Children's  Trail,  which  would  be  designed  to  show  man 
affecting  nature  and  to  allow  some  participation  in  the  processes  of  city 
life,  might  be  a  visit  to  the  Children's  Zoo  in  Franklin  Park,  as  well  as 
explorations  of  a  firehouse  and  a  fire  engine,  a  police  station,  a  sewer 
system,  and  the  control  center  of  the  MBTA  transportation  system. 

The  Children's  Museum  will  certainly  be  a  highlight  of  the  Children's 
Trail.    Recognizing  a  child's  need  to  touch  ,  to  talk  about,  and  to  discover 
for  himself  information  about  the  world  we  live  in,  the  museum  currently 
displays  exhibits  that  encourage  such  participation. 

The  Children's  Museum  is  now  engaged  in  a  relocation  feasibility 
study;  if  the  results  are  favorable,  the  Museum  may  move,  in  time  for  the 
Bicentennial,  to  a  Copley  Square  facility  possibly  shared  with  the  Boston 
Center  for  Adult  Education  and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
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Even  if  the  new  Children's  Museum  was  not  fully  operational  by  April,  1975, 
it  is  considering  using  the  street  level  of  the  developing  building  for  three 
major  Bicentennial  exhibits:    Cityscope,  an  enormous,  aerial  photo-map  of 
Metropolitan  Boston  which  would  assist  visitors  and  residents  in  learning 
the  manmade  and  natural  geography  of  Boston;  Cityslice,  a  life-size  cross 
section  of  a  city  street  and  buildings,  accompanied  by  interpretations 
(perhaps  by  Boston  tradespeople)  of  the  intricacies  of  the  structures  that 
surround  us;  Cityfolk,  a  highly  compressed  multi-media  tour  of  Boston 
neighborhoods,  using  information  on  community,  cultural,  and  family 
histories  gathered  by  Boston  residents. 

The  Children's  Museum  is  also  planning  a  Centre  Street  Exposition  as 
a  type  of  "Cityfolk"  exhibition.    This  program  is  based  upon  the  Museum's 
recognition  that  on  streets  in  most  urban  neighborhoods,  including  Centre 
Street  in  Jamaica  Plain  (one  block  from  the  Museum's  present  home), 
history  and  cultural  traditions  are  obscured  and  significant  activities  are 
hidden  from  sight.    Thus  the  Children's  Museum  hopes  to  develop,  within 
the  business  establishments  along  Centre  Street,  exhibits  and  programs  which  provide 
human,  historical,  cultural,  and  technological  perspective  on  contemporary 
life.    After  researching  the  history,  activities,  and  critical  issues  which 
comprise  and  concern  the  Centre  Street  area,  the  Museum  will  prepare 
materials  for  these  exhibits  and  programs — documents,  photographs, 
videotapes,  museum  objects.    After  being  exhibited  in  the  Museum  itself, 
the  materials  will  be  placed  in  appropriate  business  establishments  to  give 
a  new  perspective  on  Centre  Street  life. 

Some  of  the  groups  and  institutions  which  will  assist  Boston  200  in 
developing  the  Green  and  Water  trails  and  which  will  be  among  those 
organizations  that  become  members  of  a  Boston  200  Task  Force  on  Man 
and  the  Environment  when  it  is  formed  include: 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Boston  Conservation  Commission 

Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Boston  Zoological  Society 

Brookline  Conservation  Commission 

Children's  Museum 

Environment,   Inc. 

Franklin  Park  Advisory  Board 

Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
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Massachusetts  Tomorrow 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Museum  of  Transportation 

New  England  Aquarium 

New  England  Olmsted  Sesquicentennial  Committee 

Peabody  Museum 

Sierra  Club,  New  England  Chapter 

Trustees  of  Reservations 
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Tours 


Outlined  below  is  a  partial  listing  of  the  many  tours  that  will  be 
offered  in  conjunction  with  Citygame  during  1975-1976.    These  tours, 
unlike  the  trails  described  in  sections  2.2  and  2.3,  will  include  a  guide 
and,  if  necessary,  a  means  of  transportation  around  Boston. 

A  great  number  of  tour  programs  already  exist  in  Greater  Boston, 
and  Boston  200  will  encourage  their  expansion  during  the  Bicentennial. 
For  example,  every  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
Boston  now  provides  a  tour  of  the  buildings  on  Beacon  Street  and  the 
Beacon  Hill  area.    They  have  agreed  to  expand  their  program,  making 
the  Beacon  Hill  Tour  available  every  day  during  1975  and  1976.    This 
tour  features  the  graceful  nineteenth-century  architecture  of  the  entire 
area  and  some  of  the  homes  in  which  many  famous  individuals  from 
Boston's  past  once  lived.    The  Beacon  Hill  Tour  also  includes  a  visit 
to  the  Women's  City  Club  on  Beacon  Street,  where  an  individual  can 
explore  the  interior  of  a  Beacon  Hill  home  and  see  its  furnishings,  high 
ceilings,  fireplaces,  and  moldings. 

Some  of  the  newly-formed  Citygame  trails  may  also  take  the  form 
of  guided  tours.    Sections  of  the  Visual  Arts  Trail  will  be  used  for  the 
Public  Art  Tour,    sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  while 
all  of  the  Architecture  Trails  will  be  available  as  Architecture  Tours, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

The  following  preliminary  list  of  Citygame  tours  and  sponsors  in- 
cludes those  already  offered  by  groups  which  will  be  expanded  during 
Boston  200,  as  well  as  those  based  on  Citygame  trails    which  various 
organizations  will  develop  for  the  Bicentennial. 

Back  Bay  Gardens:    Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay 
Back  Bay  House  Tour:    Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay 
Beacon  Hill  Gardens:    Beacon  Hill  Garden  Club 
Beacon  Hill  House  Tour:    Beacon  Hill  Circle  for  Charity 
Beacon  Hill  House  Tour:    League  of  Women  Voters 
Brighton  House  Tour:    Brighton  Historical  Society 
Charlestown  House  Tour:    Charlestown  Historical  Society 
Dorchester  House  Tour:    Savin  Hill  Association  and  Dorchester 

Historical  Society 
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Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  Tour:    Boston  Society  of  Architects 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  Park  System:    Victorian  Society 

Literary  Boston:    Victorian  Society 

Nineteenth-Century  Architecture  Tour:    Boston  Society  of  Architects 

North  End  and  Waterfront  Tour:    North  End  Civic  Association  and 

Waterfront  Civic  Association 
Public  Art  Tour:    Institute  of  Contemporary  Art;  Mayor's  Office 

of  Cultural  Affairs 
South  End  House  Tour:    South  End    Historical  Society 
Tour  of  Sites  of  Jewish  Historical  Interest:    American  Jewish 

Historical  Society 
Twentieth-Century  Architecture  Tour:    Boston  Society  of  Architects 
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Orientation  To  The  City 


The  concept  "The  City  is  the  Exhibit"  will  encourage  the  resident 
or  visitor  to  free  himself  of  former  ideas  of  what  a  city  is  in  order  to 
approach  and  explore  with  fresh  eyes,  to  become  conscious  of  the  infinite 
variety  and  complexity  of  an  urban  environment.    Citygame's  trails  and 
tours  will  facilitate  this  experience  of  Boston.     However,  it  will  never  be 
necessary  for  an  individual  to  carefully  follow  every  inch  of  a  trail   or  to 
take  a  formal  tour  in  order  to  become  part  of  Citygame.    Other  mechanisms 
are  also  being  developed  to  give  a  person  the  opportunity  to  discover  the 
city  in  his  own  creative  way.    Some  of  these  will  serve  an  orientation  or 
informative  function,  while  others  will  stimulate  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
excitement. 

An  individual  will  be  able  to  design  his  own  games  or  trails  by  fol- 
lowing markers  at  random  or  by  picking  up  a  Citygame  Sheet  at  one  of  many 
locations  throughout  the  city  (see  also  section  6.2.6.12).    Citygame  Sheets 
will  entice  the  visitor  or  resident  with  ideas  for  adventure  trails  tracing 
more  abstract  themes,  such  as  "The  Life  Cycle  of  a  Fish"  or  "The  Haunts 
of  Paul  Revere."    The  concept  of  a  scavenger  hunt  or  a  treasure  hunt  could 
be  used  for  these  adventure  trails,  and  prizes  might  be  given  to  winning 
participants.    Anyone  interested  will  be  invited  to  create  Citygame  Sheets 
for  adventure  trails,  and  awards  may  also  be  given  for  the  most  exciting 
game  sheet  designs. 

To  aid  in  the  process  of  designing  personal  tours,  a  Boston  200 
Scrapbook  will  be  available  (see  also  section  6.2.6.10).    This  Scrapbook 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  for  many  adults,  as  well  as  for  children,  the 
best  souvenir  of  a  successful  trip  is  a  personal  record  of  a  personally- 
tailored  tour.    The  Scrapbook  system  is  a  means  of  encouraging  wide  in- 
volvement of  people  in  many  areas  of  city  life.    Using  a  standardized 
sheet  size  and  punch,  pages  will  be  designed  and  printed  by  many  Boston 
institutions  and  commercial  establishments.    On  making  a  visit  to  an 
institution,  an  individual  would  be  given  a  Scrapbook  page.    For  example, 
at  the  Aquarium  he  might  receive  a  page  with  drawings  and  notes  describing 
the  differences  between  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.    If  he  attended  a  concert 
at  Symphony  Hall  he  might  be  given  a  sheet  on  the  history  of  woodwinds. 
At  a  bank,  after  exchanging  some  money,  he  might  receive  a  sheet  on  the 
history  of  the  buffalo  nickel.    At  a  butcher's  shop,  after  a  purchase  of 
some  meat,  he  might  get  a  chart  showing  the  standard  cuts  from  a  steer. 
Such  a  sheet  already  exists  at  Quincy  Market. 
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Many  other  possibilities  are  being  considered  for  the  Scrapbook. 
For  example,  at  various  historic  sites,  shops,  and  events  throughout  the 
city  a  visitor  or  resident  with  a  Scrapbook  may  be  able  to  rubber  stamp 
his  book  as  evidence  that  he  was  there.    The  stamps  would  be  varied  in 
character,  color,  and  size  to  make  up  an  interesting  collection. 
Printed  stick-on  souvenir  stamps  similar  to  postage  stamps  or  consumer 
discount  stamps  could  also  be  given  out  for  pasting  in  the  Scrapbook. 
With  diverse  graphics  and  color,  they  will  make  up  a  rich  souvenir  palette. 

Many  people  will  be  visiting  Boston  for  the  first  time  during  the 
Bicentennial,  and,  hopefully,  many  residents  will  be  touring  areas  of  the 
city  unfamiliar  to  them.    To  give  these  Citygame  participants  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  enjoy  their  experience,  a  Boston  200  Official  Guidebook 
will  be  available  (see  also  section  6.2.6.7).    This  publication  will  contain 
basic  information  on  Boston,  listings  of  Boston  200  events,  and  explana- 
tions and  maps  of  the  network  of  Citygame  trails.    Thus  the  Official 
Guidebook  will  serve  as  a  comprehensive  information  source  for  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  orient  himself  to  Boston  and  Citygame  through 
written  material . 

Daily  newspapers  and  magazines  will  also  provide  written  coverage 
of  Citygame  concepts  and  mechanisms,  its  trails  and  tours.     However, 
interest  in  Citygame  will  be  stimulated  by  many  means  other  than  printed 
material.    All  commercial  radio  and  television  stations  will  be  asked  to 
broadcast  information  on  what  Citygame  is  and  how  it  is  played,  while 
encouraging  everyone  to  participate. 

In  addition,  Boston's  well-known  educational  television  station 
Channel  2/44  has  proposed  setting  up  a  studio  to  monitor  Citygame  (see 
also  section  6.2.4.2.2).    The  Boston  200  Show  would  include  periodic 
live  reports  of  timely  information  (weather,  travel  tips,  the  day's  events); 
short  films  on  the  widest  range  of  subjects,  from  the  life  and  work  of 
prominent  Bostonians  to  the  special  qualities  of  Revere  silver;  feature 
films  on  Boston  200  events,  such  as  a  Citygame  trail;  and  feedback  from 
residents  and  visitors,  such  as  man-on-the-street  interviews  and  telephone 
queries.    Thus  an  individual  would  be  able  to  share  in  Boston  200's  game 
of  exploration  while  resting  at  home  or  in  lodgings.    The  effect  on  the 
viewer  of  watching  this  running  collage  of  features  should  be  catalytic, 
since  the  Boston  200  Show  will  not  depict  far-away  lands  but  those  events 
taking  place  right  outside  the  viewer's  window.    Hopefully,  the  viewer 
will  be  stimulated  to  step  outside  his  door  and  become  part  of  the  collage, 
recreating  for  himself  the  trails  and  games  just  seen  on  film  or  visiting  the 
exhibits  and  performances  described  on  the  television. 
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Visual  displays  located  at  strategic  points  throughout  Boston  are  being 
developed  to  enhance  an  individual's  excitement  about  Boston  and  Citygame, 
Various  kinds  of  information  services  will  be  located  near  them.    Thus  the 
"vision"  of  Boston  kindled  in  the  imagination  of  the  viewer  by  visual  dis- 
plays and  printed  material  on  Boston  200  programs  will  entice  him  to  go  out 
and  experience  the  city's  reality. 

As  visitors  pass  through  Back  Bay  Station,   transferring  from  trains 
to  tour  buses  or  going  to  hotels,  they  will  see  a  colorful  City  Montage 
of  images  continuously  flashed  on  a  screen  located  over  the  main  con- 
course at  the  center  of  the  building.    These  images  of  past  and  present 
Boston  and  of  Boston  200  events  will  be  an  arriving  visitor's  first  exposure  to 
the  rich  variety  of  the  city.    Minimal  information  services  will  be  located 
in  Back  Bay  Station  as  well. 

Nearby,  the  John  Hancock  Tower  will  house  the  Copley  Square 
Information  Center    (see  also  section  6.2.4.3.3).    On  the  first  floor  of 


the  tower,  a  giant  mechanical  wall  map  will  present  Boston  in  three 
dimensions,  using  color,  symbols,  drawings,  and  schematic  models.    An 
individual  will  be  able  to  illuminate  points  of  interest,  trails,  tours,  and 
events  by  pushing  different  buttons.    Also  available  will  be  the  full  range 
of  information  and  comfort  services,  from  Boston  200  literature  and  a  staff 
to  answer  questions  to  a  lounge  area  and  toilet  facilities.    The  Hancock 
Tower's  sixteenth  floor  will  house  an  urban  observatory  offering  dramatic 
views  of  the  city  and  related  exhibits,  including  a  film  of  a  helicopter 
ride  over  Boston,  a  scale  model  of  Boston  in  1775,  and  a  tape  recording 
pointing  out  interesting  places  to  visit  in  the  city  below. 

At  New  City  Hall  will  be  found  another  large  Boston  200  informa- 
tion center  (see  also  section  6.2.4.3.2).    Situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  downtown  area  and  on  the  Freedom  Trail,  this  information  center 
will  provide  written  material  pertaining  to  Boston  200  and  Citygame  and 
certain  visual  displays  or  exhibits  relating  to  the  city. 

Citygame  Central,    located  somewhere  in  the  Back  Bay  area,  will 
serve  as  the  major  exhibition  and  information  center  for  Citygame.    This 
pavilion  will  be  the  most  important  orientation  point  from  which  an  indi- 
vidual will  begin  his  exploration  of  the  twentieth-century  city.    Thus  it 
will  counterpoint  the  Quincy  Market  exhibition's  focus  upon  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  eighteenth-century  Boston  (see  also 
section  2.2.1)  and  the  exhibition  being  considered  to  highlight  nineteenth- 
century  Boston. 
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The  overall  purpose  of  Citygame  Central  will  be  to  accommodate  and 
to  entertain,  but  its  film  and  exhibits  will  also  stimulate  a  sympathetic 
curiosity  about  Boston  and  an  urge  to  discover  and  explore  the  city.    A 
prominent  attraction  will  be  "Discover  Boston,"  a  mixed  media  pre- 
sentation using  multi-projector  slide  projection  and  multi-track  sound, 
which  will  be  designed  to  capture  Boston's  unique  form  and  flavor  through 
a  tapestry  of  images  and  sound.    As  a  complement  to  this  film,  a  special 
set  of  exhibits  is  being  developed.    These  will  be  a  series  of  high  quality 
photographs  displayed  in  back-lit  boxes  of  varying  sizes  and  arranged  in 
thematic  or  geographic  groups.     In  effect,  these  exhibits  will  depict 
Boston  in  microcosm  and  will  give  the  viewer  a  trial  impression  of  the 
actual  Citygame  trail  experience.    Finally,  a  large,  horizontal,  photo- 
graphic mosaic  of  Metropolitan  Boston  will  form  another  exhibit.    This 
will  give  an  individual  the  opportunity  to  explore  unfamiliar  territory 
by  walking  or  sitting  on  the  photographic  image  in  which  all  of  the 
physical  details  of  Boston  will  be  reproduced  and  made  visible  on  a  large 
scale.    The  photo  map  will  include  buttons  which,  when  punched,  light 
up  Citygame  trails  and  urban  components  or  systems  such  as  waterways, 
parks,  transit  lines,  and  schools. 
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Participating  Institutions 


The  following  is  a  complete  listing  (as  of  July,  1973)  of  institutions  and 
organizations  which  are  participating  in  the  formulation  of  Citygame. 
Included  are  members  of  Boston  200  Task  Forces  associated  with  Citygame, 
as  well  as  other  groups  involved  in  some  aspect  of  Citygame. 

ABT  Associates 

Adelson  Gallery,  Inc. 

Afro-American  Studies  Resource  Center 

Agassiz  Community  School  Program 

Alpha  Gallery 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

American  Irish  National  Immigration  Committee,  Massachusetts  Branch 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 

Andover/Newton  Theological  School 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

Archdiocesan  Ecumenical  Commission 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Associated  Synagogues  of  Massachusetts 

Back  Bay  Architectural  Commission 

Back  Bay  Association 

Back  Bay  Federation 

Bastilli  &  Neily  Architects 

Beacon  Hill  Circle  for  Charity 

Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association 

Beacon  Hill  Garden  Club 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Boris  Mirski  Gallery 

Boston  Architectural  Center 

Boston  Athenaeum 

Boston/Brookline  Health  Resources  Organization 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 

Boston  City  Hospital 

Boston  College 

Boston  Conservation  Commission 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Herald  American 

Boston  Hospital  for  Women 

Boston  Irish  Social  Club 

Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
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Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Boston  School  Department 

Boston  Society  of  Architects 

Boston  State  College 

Boston  Tea  Party  Ship,  Inc. 

Boston  Theological  Institute 

Boston  University 

Boston  University  History  Department 

Boston  University  Medical  Center 

Boston  University  Medical  School 

Boston  University  School  of  Education 

Boston  Women's  Collective 

Boston  Zoological  Society 

Bostonian  Society 

Brandeis  University 

Brattle  Book  Shop 

Brighter  Day 

Brighton  Historical  Society 

Bromley- Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

Brook  Farm  Civic  Association 

Brookline  Conservation  Commission 

Busch  Reisinger  Museum 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy 

Cambridge  Art  Association 

Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Cambridge  Seven 

Cambridge  Street  Artists  Cooperative 

Campus  Free  College 

Carl  Siembab  Gallery  of  Photography 

Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts 

Centre  Street  Merchants  Association 

Charitable  Irish  Society 

Charlestown  High  School 

Charlestown  Historical  Society 

Charlestown  Interagency  Council 

Charlestown  Militia  Company 

Charlestown  Preservation  Society 

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 

Children's  Museum 

Childs  Gallery 

Christ  Church 

Christopher  Columbus  Community  Center 

Christian  Science  Church 

Church  of  the  Advent 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
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Circle  Associates 

Circolo  Literario  Italic-no 

Civic  Center  &  Clearing  House 

Clover  Club 

Commission  for  Participation  of  Senior  Citizens  in  the  Boston 

Public  Schools 
Concord  Antiquarian  Society 
Concord  Baptist  Church 
Concord  Medical  Center 
Copley  Society 
Copps    Hill  Association 
Countway  Library,  Harvard  Medical  School 
Cumann  na  Gaeilge 
Daedalus 

Dante  Alighieri  Society 
Direct  Vision 
Doll  &  Richard's  Gallery 
Dorchester  High  School 
Dorchester  Historical  Society 
Dorchester  United  Neighborhood  Association 
Doric  Dames 
.  East  Boston  High  School 
East  Boston  Historical  Society 

East  Boston  Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Council 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
Educational  Development  Center 
Educational  Planning  Associates,   Inc. 
Educational  Renewal,  Inc. 
Eire  Society  of  Boston 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Emerson  College 
Emmanuel  College 
Environment,  Inc. 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
Fenway  Interagency  Group 
First  and  Second  Church 
First  National  Bank 
Fisher  Junior  College 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  &  Diplomacy 
Fogg  Art  Museum 
Ford  Hall  Forum 
Franklin  Park  Advisory  Board 
Freedom  Trail  Foundation 
Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 
Gaelic  Athletic  Association 
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Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary 

Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Grahm  Junior  College 

Graphics  One  and  Graphics  Two 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greater  Boston  Hospital   Association 

Greater  Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greek  Cathedral  Church  Evangelismos 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists 

Harcus- Krakow  Gallery 

Harvard  Divinity  School 

Harvard  University 

Harvard  University  Medical  School 

Harvard  University  Press 

Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health 

Hayden  Gallery  of  M.I.T. 

Hebrew  College 

Hellenic  College 

Hennigan  Community  School  Program 

Hill  House 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Humanities  Department,  M.I.T. 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Hyde  Park  Historical  Society 

Hyde  Park-Mattapan  Committee 

Independent  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 

Irish  American  Heritage 

Irish  American  Society 

Irish  Georgian  Society,  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Irish  Music  Club 

Irish  University  Graduates 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

Italian  Consulate 

Italian  Historial  Society 

Italian  Information  and  Service  Center 

Italo-American    Charitable  Society 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeffries  Point    Historical  Society 

Jewish  Advocate 

Jewish  Community  Council 

Joan  Peterson  Gallery 

John  F.  Kennedy  Library 

Jones  Hill  Civic  Association 

Junior  League  of  Boston 
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Kanegis  Gallery 

King's  Chapel 

Lahey  Clinic 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston 

Lee  Community  School  Program 

Lesley  College 

Lincoln  Filene  Center 

Lincoln  Laboratory 

Little  Brown  &  Company 

Marshall  Community  School  Program 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Health  Council 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

M.I.T.  Center  for  Advanced  Visual  Studies 

M.I.T.  Press 

Massachusetts  Ladies  Auxiliary,  A.O.H. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society 

Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 

Massachusetts  Nurses  Association 

Massachusetts  Public  Health  Association 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 

Massachusetts  State  Library 

Massachusetts  Tomorrow 

Mattapan  Parent-Teacher  Advisory  Council  ,  Inc. 

Mayor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 

Mayor's  Office  of  Human  Rights 

Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service  (Little  City  Halls) 

Mayor's  Rehabilitation  Committee  for  the  North  End 

Meninger  Street  Citizens  Group 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Michael  Sand  Associates 
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Mission  Hill  Homeowners  Association 

Museum  of  Afro-American  History 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Museum  of  Science 

Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

Museum  of  Transportation 

Music  and  Art  Development 

National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 

National  Organization  for  Women 

Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay 

Neilson  Gallery 

Network  of  Innovative  Schools 

Neuro-Sciences  Research  Program 

Newbury  Junior  College 

New  England  Aquarium 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

New  England  Olmsted  Sesquicentennial  Committee 

New  England  Sculptors  Association 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School 

Northeastern  University 

Northeastern  University  Art  Department 

North  End  Businessmen's  Association 

North  End  Historical  Group 

North  End  Union 

Ohrenburger  Community  School  Program 

Old  Corner  Book  Store 

Old  North  Church 

Old  West  Church 

Orchard  Park  Tenant  Modernization  Task  Force 

Parker  470 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

Poetry  Room,  Lamont  Library 

Post-Gazette 

Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  F.  A.+  M. 

Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 

Radcliffe  College 

Radcliffe  Institute 

Rose  Art  Museum 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roslindale  Historical  Society 

Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Roxbury  Historical  Society 
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Roxbury  Latin  School 

Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard 

Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral 

Sacred  Heart  Parish 

Saint  Columbia  lie's  Schools 

St.  John's  Seminary 

Salem  Street  Merchants 

Savin  Hill  Civic  Association 

Schlesinger  Library,  Radcliffe  College 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Shamrock  Social  &  Charitable  Society 

Sierra  Club,  New  England  Chapter 

Simmons  College 

Simmons  College  Art  Department 

Smith  College 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities 

Society  of  Friends 

Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Sons  of  Italy 

South  Boston  High  School 

South  Boston  Historical  Society 

South  End  Historical  Society 

State  Archives 

State  Street  Bank 

Stone  Soup  Poetry 

Suffolk  University 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

The  Pilot 

Trinity  Church 

Trustees  of  Reservations 

Tuesday  Club 

Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center 

Tufts  University 

Tynan  Community  School  Program 

Union  Methodist  Church 

Universalist  Unitarian  Association 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Art  Department 

Victorian  Society 

Visual  Artists  Union 

Vose  Gallery 

Waterfront  Residents  Association 

Wellesley  College 
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West-East  Bag 

West  Roxbury  Historical  Society 

West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club 

WGBH 

Wheelock  College 

Women  Involved 

Women's  City  Club  of  Boston 

Women's  Political  Caucus 

Women's  Service  Club 

Worcester  Biological  Foundation 
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FESTIVAL  AMERICAN:    THE  CITY  IS  CULTURAL  CENTER 


Introduction 


Aristotle  once  said  that  men  come  together  in   cities  to  live  and  that 
they  remain  in  cities  to  live  the  good  life.    Cities  have  often  been  the 
setting  in  which  culture  is  born  and  in  which  it  continues  to  grow  and  thrive. 
Boston  is  an  outstanding  example  of  an  American  city  whose  culture  has  al- 
ways been  fascinating  and  varied  and  in  which  the  arts — whose  vital  function 
is  to  enrich  and  regenerate  the  quality  of  life — have  prospered  and  grown. 

The  Bicentennial  offers  the  opportunity  to  commemorate  the  finest 
aspects  of  Boston's  cultural  heritage,  both  past  and  present,  and  to  revive 
certain  old  celebrations  as  well  as  to  create  some  new  ones.    Today,  the 
inclusion  of  such  celebrations  in  American  society  is  imperative.    In  order 
to  survive  in  a  time  of  pressure  and  rapid  change,  people  need  touchstones 
to  provide  a  sense  of  pattern  and  continuity  in  their  lives.    Therefore,  Boston 
200  will  focus  on  "The  City  Is  Cultural  Center"  in  its  program  Festival 
American,  which  is  being  planned  to  entertain  and  enlighten  Boston  residents 
and  visitors. 

Boston's  position  as  an  important  cultural  center  in  America  was  demon- 
strated recently  when  one  of  the  city's  leading  cultural  institutions,  the 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  (NCAAA),  was  selected  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  in  Washington  as  the  "national 
symbol  of  the  arts  made  meaningful  in  current  history."    The  NCAAA  makes 
up  the  entire  Festival  section  of  the  federal  film  entitled  "We  Hold  These 
Truths,"  which  will  be  shown  on  television  and  in  movie  theaters  all  over 
the  world.    The  theme  of  the  documentary  expresses  how  an  individual's 
commitment  and  effort  (Elma  Lewis)  can  improve  a  community  and  the  nation. 
Under  the  direction  of  Elma  Lewis,  the  NCAAA  grew  from  the  Elma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  (ELSFA),  founded  in  1950,  to  an  institution  of  education, 
culture,  and  heritage.     In  addition  to  the  ELSFA,  some  of  the  NCAAA's  other 
activities  include  over  fifteen  professional  performing  and  visual  arts  com- 
panies and  programs  serving  the  entire  country,  as  well  as  many  career- 
oriented  training  programs  in  the  arts,  management,  teaching,  and  the  like. 

Boston  200  will  join  with  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  (OCA), 
which  produces  Summerthing,  Boston's  nationally-known  Neighborhood 
Festival,  to  implement  Festival  American.    OCA  also  presents  year-round 
arts  and  education  programs;  handles  public  celebrations,  parades,  and 
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historic  observances;  provides  technical  assistance  and  information  to  all 
of  Boston's  arts  organizations;  operates  the  City  Hall  Galleries;  and  runs 
Artsline.    In  addition,  Boston  200  is  working  closely  with  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  and  with  the  Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance  of 
Boston,  an  organization  that  includes  over  fifty  of  the  many  Greater  Boston 
cultural  institutions.    The  Alliance  solicited  Bicentennial   proposals  from 
its  members,  and  these  have  been  incorporated  into  Boston  200  under  both 
Festival  American  and  Citygame  (see  section  2.0). 

Festival  American  has  been  divided  into  three  major  areas:    Commemo- 
rative Celebrations  (section  3.2),  Cultural  Celebrations  (section  3.3),  and 
Community  Celebrations  (section  3.4).    Boston  200  hopes  that  through  these 
Festival  American  programs  both  residents  and  visitors  will  find  that  the 
"good  life"  can  be  a  reality  in  Boston. 

There  are  four  objectives  underlying  the  plans  for  Festival  American: 

a)  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  cultural  institutions  of  Boston; 

b)  to  recall  important  moments  of  Boston's  and  the  nation's  past; 

c)  to  enrich  people's  lives  by  making  the  arts  accessible  to  many 
more  residents  and  visitors; 

d)  to  celebrate  the  cultural  heritage  of  Boston  and  the  significant 
contributions  of  all  American  artists  of  the  past  and  present, 
while  fostering  the  growth  of  the  young  artists  of  the  future. 


Commemorative  Celebrations 


Boston  200  plans  to  honor,  through  its  Commemorative  Celebrations 
program,  those  people,  places,  events,  and  ideas  from  Boston's  past  which 
were  significant  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1630  to  the 
present.    The  proposed  commemorations  will  range  from  re-enactments  of 
important  moments  in  history  to  a  children's  dance  festival  held  in  honor  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  birthday. 

For  the  purpose  of  organization,  all  commemorative  celebrations  have 
been  divided  into  four  categories.    The  first  (section  3.2.1)  includes  those 
events  connected  with  the  American  Revolution,  such  as  Boston  Massacre 
Day  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.    All  other  events  of  significance  to  the 
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history  of  Boston  and  the  nation — for  example,  Columbus  Day — comprise 
the  second  category  (section  3.2.2).    The  third  category  (section  3.2.3) 
includes  those  events  or  inventions  which  occurred  first  in  Boston,  such  as 
the  establishment  in  1704  of  the  Boston  News- Letter ,  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  United  States.    And  finally,  the  fourth  area  (section  3.2.4) 
includes  celebrations  at  specific  locations  to  honor  the  people  whose  lives 
are  memorialized  there. 

Most  of  these  celebrations  will  be  co-sponsored  and  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Celebrations  and  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  which 
will  work  with  Boston  200  in  preparing  for  these  events.    Although  Boston 
200  will  serve  as  the  primary  coordinator  for  these  commemorations,  they 
will  be  sponsored  and  developed  by  interested  organizations,  agencies, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  the  Boston  area.    Boston  200  will  supply  as 
many  support  services  to  these  sponsors  as  possible,  including  scheduling 
and  information  delivery. 


Events  Connected  with  the  American  Revolution 


The  events  connected  with  the  American  Revolution  and  the  other  his- 
torical events  which  will  be  commemorated  during  Boston  200  are  listed 
below  and  in  section  3.2.2.    The  dates  when  these  events  first  occurred 
have  been  given,  but,  except  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  all  of  the  precise 
times  for  their  celebration  during  the  Bicentennial  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished.   Therefore,  the  dates  given  for  these  commemorations  are  approximate. 

Historical  Event  Bicentennial  Commemoration 

BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  -  December  16,  1773     December  16,  1975 

December  16,  1976 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  is  especially  significant  in  American  history  as 
an  event  that  led  directly  to  the  American  Revolution  and  the  birth  of  the 
United  States.    Since  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Tea  Party  will  occur  on 
Sunday,  December  16,  1973,  the  Tea  Party  will  become  the  first  commemo- 
rative event  of  Festival  American. 

Boston  200  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
by  focusing  upon  the  issue  of  power  and  its  usage.    A  series  of  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  events  will  culminate  in  Tea  Party  Weekend,  which 
will  conclude  with  a  re-enactment  of  the  Tea  Party  on  Sunday,  December 
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16,  1973.    Remembering  that  the  original  Tea  Party  occurred  in  a  spirit  of 
masquerade  and  adventure,  Boston  200  will  seek  to  make  the  Tea  Party 
commemoration  a  time  for  rejoicing  as  well  as  for  reflection. 

Activities  preceding  Tea  Party  Weekend  include  for  Boston  students  on 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  an  essay  contest  on  the  significance 
of  the  Tea  Party.    Posters  on  the  theme  of  the  Tea  Party  will  be  solicited 
from  children  throughout  the  United  States;  some  of  these  posters  will  be  ex- 
hibited during  Tea  Party  Weekend.    On  a  more  professional  level,  a  poster 
contest  will  be  held  for  Boston's  artistic  community,   with  the  best  poster 
being  printed  and  sold  and  other  jury  selections  being  exhibited  in  City  Hall. 

On  Saturday,  December  15,  tea  will  be  served  all  day  in  a  tent  placed 
near  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  the  location  for  the  historic  meeting  that 
preceded  the  Boston  Tea  Party.    During  the  afternoon,  an  eighteenth-century 
music  concert  will  be  performed  inside  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.    On 
Saturday  evening,  the  Tea  Party  Ball — a  benefit  for  Boston  200 — will  take 
place  at  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts;  tickets  will  be  $5  per  person.    Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  entertainment  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  eighteenth-century 
Bostonians  will  be  presented,  and  food  and  drinks  will   also  be  served. 

On  Sunday,  December  16,  the  National  Guard  and  the    Charlestown 
Militia  will  stage  a  re-enactment  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  on  the  Brig  Beaver, 
an  exact  replica  of  one  of  the  Tea  Party  ships  which  will  be  docked  at 
Congress  Street  Bridge.    Rather  than  further  polluting  Boston  Harbor  by 
dumping  tea  into  it  again,  the  re-enactment  will  be  in  pantomime  and 
Boston  200  will  work  with  the  Sierra  Club  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  our 
waterways  can  be  saved. 

Tea  Party  Weekend  will  be  publicized  through  both  local  and  national 
medic.    A  campaign  to  "Come  to  Boston  for  the  Tea  Party  and  Discover  Boston 
in  December"  will  be  promoted.    At  this  time,  Boston's  famous  Christmas 
Festival  will  be  in  full  swing,  and  visitors  will  be  encouraged  to  do  their 
Christmas  shopping  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  commemoration  will  be  Festival  American's  first 
major  program.    It  is  hoped  that  both  residents  and  visitors  will  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  this  historic  event  and  that  remembrance  of  and  debate 
on  the  issues  which  precipitated  the  American  Revolution  will  facilitate  a 
re-evaluation  of  the  problems  facing  American  society  today. 
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BOSTON  MASSACRE  -  March  5,  1770  March  5,  1975 

March  5,  1976 

England's  imposition  of  unwise  taxes  and  laws  on  the  American  colonies 
had,  in  turn,  necessitated  the  use  of  British  troops  to  enforce  obedience  to 
these  regulations.    The  presence  of  British  Redcoats  in  Boston  was  bitterly 
resented,  and  this  growing  hatred  and  distrust  eventually  resulted  in  a  brief 
encounter  between  the  troops  and  the  townspeople  before  Boston's  Custom 
House.    Five  Bostonians  were  killed.     In  1970  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  this  event,  the  Charlestown  Militia  performed  a  re-enactment 
of  the  Massacre  which  it  will  do  again  in  1975  and  1976.    The  procession 
starts  at  the  Massacre  site,  proceeds  to  the  Granary  Burying  Ground,  and 
ends  at  City  Hall  Plaza.    The  Boston  Equal  Rights  League  also  participates 
in  this  event  because  Crispus  Attucks,  a  black,  was  the  first  American  to 
die  for  freedom . 


EVACUATION  DAY  -  March  17,  1776  March  16,  1975 

March  14,  1976 

On  March  17,  1776,  the  British  troops  discovered  that  their  ships  were 
being  fired  upon  by  the  cannons  of  the  revolutionaries.    The  British  ships 
took  up  their  anchors  and  left  port.    This  day  has  become  known  as  Evacua- 
tion Day,  but  is  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Irish  community  to  honor  the 
memory  of  its  patron  saint,  St.  Patrick.    Traditionally,  a  parade  starts  at 
Andrew  Square,  marches  through  South  Boston,  and  ends  at  East  Broadway. 
The  parade  and  other  civic  events  are  sponsored  by  the  Allied  War  Veteran's 
Council  of  South  Boston  and  the  South  Boston  Citizens  Association. 


PAUL  REVERE'S  RIDE  -  April  18,  1775 

PATRIOT'S  DAY  -  April  19,  1775  Monday,  April  21,  1975 

(Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord)  Monday,  April  19,  1976 

Messages  are  carried  by  mounted  messengers  (representing  Paul  Revere 
and  William  Dawes)  from  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to  each  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  the  outlying  communities.    This  recalls  the  historic  moment 
when  the  riders  of  1775  carried  the  word  from  the  Colonial  Committee  of 
Safety  to  local  representatives.    "Paul  Revere"  begins  his  ride  at  the  Paul 
Revere  Mall  and  ends  at  the  Lexington  Green,  while  "William  Dawes" 
starts  at  John  Eliot  Square  in  Roxbury  and  also  ends  at  Lexington  Green. 
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The  Patriot's  Day  Parade  commemorates  the  battle  between  the  British 
troops  and  the  American  patriots  which  began  the  American  Revolution. 
The  parade  begins  at  City  Hall  in  Boston  and  winds  its  way  through  Boston 
to  the  Paul  Revere  Mall  in  the  North  End,  where  the  rider  waits  for  his 
signal  to  start.    The  procession  then  proceeds  to  the  Copp's  Hill  Burying 
Ground,  the  Old  North  Church,  and  then  back  to  Hanover  Street.     In 
Roxbury  there  are  wreath-laying  ceremonies  in  Hyde  Park  Square,  General 
Heath  Square,  and  John  Eliot  Square.    On  the  Sunday  before  this  event, 
lanterns  are  hung  from  the  steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church  by  Ethan  David 
Goldings  of  Newton  who  is  the  great,  great,  great  grandson  of  Paul  Revere. 
The  organizations  which  sponsor  this  event  include  the  North  End  Dantone 
Post  #144,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Amvets  Dantone  Post  #13, 
plus  the  towns  of  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Somerville,  Medford, 
Lexington,  Concord,  and  Littleton. 

Every  Patriot's  Day,  the  Boston  Marathon  is  run  from  Hopkington  to  the 
Prudential  Center,  approximately  26  miles.     Sponsored  by  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  Boston  Marathon  provides  great  fun  and  excitement 
for  the  thousands  of  viewers  who  line  the  marathon  route  to  watch  the  runners. 


BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL-  June  17,  1775  Sunday,  June  15,  1975 

Sunday,  June  20,  1976 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  although  actually  a  victory  for  the  British, 
ultimately  served  to  help  the  cause  of  the  revolutionaries.    While  Bunker 
Hill  is  not  actually  the  spot  where  the  battle  occurred,  it  is  here  that  the 
Monument  was  built  and  the  ceremonies — which  include  a  re-enactment — 
take  place.    The  parade  begins  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Tufts  Streets  in 
Charlestown,  marches  to  the  Monument,  and  ends  at  Common  and  Park 
Streets.    This  event  is  sponsored  by  many  organizations  in  Charlestown,  in- 
cluding the  Charlestown  Militia.    Mr.  James  Conway,  the  Commander  of 
Bunker  Hill  Post  #26  of  the  American  Legion,  acts  as  the  Chief  Marshall. 


WASHINGTON'S  ARRIVAL  IN  BOSTON  TO  TAKE  OVER  THE 
CONTINENTAL  ARMY  -  July  3,  1775  July  3,  1975 

July  3,  1976 

In  July  of  1775,  General  Washington  arrived  in  Boston  to  take  command 
of  General  Ward's  troops,  which  he  then  organized  into  the  Continental 
Army.    A  re-enactment  of  this  event,  which  is  being  planned  especially  for 
the  Bicentennial,  will  take  place  on  the  Boston  Common. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  READ  AT  THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE 
July  4,  1776  July  4,  1975 

July  4,  1976 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  national  birthday  of  the  United  States  includes  a  four-day 
and  evening  city  celebration  that  is  filled  with  traditional,  historical,  and 
patriotic  meaning.    The  July  4th  parade  begins  at  City  Hall  Plaza,  proceeds 
past  many  historic  sections  of  downtown  with  stops  at  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground  and  the  Old  State  House,  where  the  Declaration  is  read,  and  ends 
at  Faneuil  Hall  with  extensive  historical  exercises.    There  is  also  a  large 
display  of  fireworks  in  Dorchester  Bay  on  the  evening  of  July  4. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  -  February  17,  1975 

February  22,  1732  February  16,  1976 

The  birthday  of  the  "Father  of  the  United  States"  is  celebrated  in 
Boston  at  the  Equestrian  Statue  on  the  Boston  Common.    Traditionally,  it 
is  organized  by  the  Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


LAFAYETTE  DAY  -  May  20,  1834  May  20,  1975 

May  20,  1976 

This  day  honors  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Franco- American  friendship. 
A  celebration  sponsored  by  the  Franco-American  Civic  Association  takes 
place  at  the  Lafayette  Monument  on  Boston  Common.    This  ceremony  has 
occurred  annually  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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Other  Historical  Events 


Historical  Event  Bicentennial  Commemoration 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY  and  Janaury  14,  1975 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  WEEK  -  First  Celebrated  Janaury  14,  1976 

Janaury  14,   1969 

This  celebration  honors  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  with  ethnic  music 
and  dances  performed  by  the  school  children  of  Boston.     It  is  held  at  City 
Hall  and  sponsored  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Human  Rights. 


PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  WEEK  and  Week  of  January  19,  1975 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  DAY  Week  of  January  19,  1976 

Benjamin  Franklin's  contributions  to  this  country  are  commemorated  in 
this  ceremony.     Exercises  take  place  in  front  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Statue  at  the  Old  City  Hall.     Expansion  of  these  ceremonies  is  planned  for 
1975  and  1976  with  a  room  in  the  Old  City  Hall  being  used  to  display  his- 
torical items  related  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and  to  printing  and  publishing. 
The  Boston  Club  of  Printers  and  Publishers  sponsors  this  event. 


UKRANIAN  DAY  -  January  22,  1917  January  22,  1975 

January  22,  1976 

This  day,   celebrated  by  Americans  of  Ukranian  descent,  honors  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  free  Ukranian  National  Republic.    The  ceremony  takes  place 
on  City  Hall  Plaza  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Ukranian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  -  February  12,  1806       February  12,  1975 

February  12,   1976 

This  celebration,  organized  by  the  Association  of  Past  Commanders  of 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  Civil  War,  highlights  Lincoln's  contributions  to 
this  country.    The  ceremony  is  held  at  the  Lincoln  Statue  in  Park  Square. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  DAY  February  14,  1975 

February  14,  1976 

This  ceremony  takes  place  on  Douglass  Square  in  Roxbury  and  is  cele- 
brated by  the  black  community  of  Boston.  The  organization  sponsoring  this 
ceremony  is  the  Massachusetts  State  Union  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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LITHUANIAN  DAY  -  February  16,  1918  February  16,  1975 

February  16,  1976 

Members  of  the  American  Lithuanian  community  gather  at  City  Hall  on 
this  day  for  a  flag  raising  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  date  of  Lithuania's 
declaration  of  independence  from  Russia. 


BATAAN  DAY  April  7,  1975 

April  7,  1976 

Organized  by  the  American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  Inc., 
New  England  Chapter,  Bataan  Day's  purpose  is  to  remember  those  who  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  Bataan. 


HYDE  PARK  DAY  April  or  May,  1975 

MATTAPAN  DAY  April  or  May,  1976 

This  celebration  was  begun  in  1968  to  commemorate  the  1868  annexation 
of  these  two  important  neighborhoods  to  the  city  of  Boston.    It  is  organized 
by  a  committee  made  up  of  members  of  these  two  communities  which  plans  all- 
day  festivities  that  include  a  parade  from  River  Street  to  Hyde  Park  Avenue. 


SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL  DAY  May  14,  1975 

May  14,  1976 

Organized  by  the  Jewish  Community  Council  to  celebrate  the  formation 
of  Israel  as  a  country,  the  celebration  takes  place  at  the  Parkman  Bandstand 
on  Boston  Common. 


BLACK  SOLIDARITY  DAY  May  19,  1975 

May  19,  1976 

Organized  by  the  Black  United  Front  to  emphasize  the  black  heritage  in 
the  United  States,  Black  Solidarity  Day  is  celebrated  at  Franklin  Park. 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  DAY  May  21,  1975 

May  21,  1976 

Arnold  Arboretum  Day  is  a  new  annual  observance    commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  one  of  Boston's  most  beautiful  parks.    It 
is  sponsored  by  the  Arboretum . 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  Monday,  May  26,  1975 

First  celebrated,  May  25,  1946  Monday,  May  31,   1976 

Ceremonies  are  organized  on  Memorial  Day  by  the  Suffolk  County 
Council  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Massachusetts,  to  commemo- 
rate the  men  and  women  of  Boston  who  lost  their  lives  in  war.    Each  community 
has  its  own  ceremony,  with  the  focal  point  in  Boston  being  Copley  Square. 


RE-ENACTMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  MUSTER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND 

HONORABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY  -  June,  1638 

Monday,  June  2,  1975 
Monday,  June  7,  1976 

This  event  is  organized  and  funded  entirely  by  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  to  celebrate  the  "drumhead"  election  of  officers  (ballots 
are  cast  into  a  drum)  of  this  group.    The  Ancient  and  Honorables  is  the  oldest 
chartered  military  organization  in  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  third  oldest  in 
the  world.    The  parade  begins  at  Faneuil  Hall,  picks  up  the  Governor  at  the 
State  House,  has  services  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  continues  to  the  Boston 
Common  for  the  election.    The  ceremony  ends  at  Copley  Square. 


DORCHESTER  DAY  June  7,  1975 

June  7,  1976 

Dorchester  Day  is  arranged  by  the  Dorchester  Allied  Veteran's  Associa- 
tion to  celebrate  the  founding  of  Dorchester.  A  parade  begins  at  Dorchester 
Avenue  and  ends  at  Richmond  Street. 


FLAG  DAY  -    First  celebrated  in  1877  June  13,  1975 

June  13,  1976 

Flag  Day,  organized  by  the  New  England  Fraternal  Congress  as  a  special 
day  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  pay  homage  to  their  flag,  has  many 
special  ceremonies  which  take  place  at  the  Boston  Common  and  at  local  lodges 
throughout  the  city. 


OLMSTED  DAY  -  July  23,  1822  July  23,  1975 

July  23,  1976 

Olmsted  Day  is  organized  by  the  Olmsted  Committee,  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  and  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Boston  to 
commemorate  the  work  done  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  in  creating  the  park 
system  of  Boston.    The  observance  takes  place  in  the  Fenway. 
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ROXBURY  DAY  -  First  celebrated,  October  3,  1975 

October  I,  1972  October  2,  1976 

The  Greater  Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsors  a  parade  to  cele- 
brate the  1630  founding  of  Roxbury,  now  the  center  of  Boston's  black  commu- 
nity.   The  parade  route  covers  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard,  Tremont  Street, 
and  ends  at  Camden  Street. 


LEIF  ERIKSON  DAY  October  9,  1975 

October  9,  1976 

Annually,  the  Sons  of  Norway  celebrate  Leif  Erikson's  discovery  of 
America  in  1001.    The  event  takes  place  at  the  Leif  Erikson  statue  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue  near  Charlesgate. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  North  End,  October  13,  1975 

East  Boston,  October  II,  1976 

The  Columbus  Day  Parade  Committee  sponsors  a  parade  which  celebrates 
the  1492  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  highlights  the  contributions  of 
Italians  in  the  United  States.    This  annual  event  alternates  between  the  North 
End  and  East  Boston,  Boston's  two  Italian  communities.    The  ceremonies  in- 
clude placing  a  wreath  at  the  Columbus  statue  in  Louisburg  Square  on  Beacon 
Hill. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  DAY  October  21,  1975 

October  21,  1892  October  21,  1976 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day  is  commemorated  by  the  Charlestown  Militia 
Company  to  reinforce  the  full  meaning  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  to 
recall  the  fact  that  it  was  first  recited  by  the  Captain  of  the  Charlestown 
Militia  Company.    The  event  takes  place  on  Bunker  Hill  with  all  units  pre- 
senting their  colors,  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  saluting  by  musket- 
firing  squad,  announcing  essay  awards,  and  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
as  it  was  recited  in  1892. 


VETERAN'S  DAY  Monday,  October  27,  1975 

Monday,  October  25,  1976 

The  Suffolk  County  Council  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  memorializes  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
wars  in  which  the  United  States  was  involved.    The  parade  route  follows 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  circling  the  Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden. 
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PEARL  HARBOR  DAY  -  December  7,  1941  December  7,  1975 

December  7,  1976 

Exercises  at  Faneuil  Hall  are  organized  by  the  American  Veterans 
Department  of  Massachusetts  and  the  American  Veterans  Auxiliary  to 
commemorate  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 


Boston  Firsts 


Many  institutions  and  organizations,  events  and  inventions,  which  had 
significant  impact  on  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual 
fabric  of  the  United  States,  first  came  into  existence  in  Boston.    Boston  200 
wishes  to  celebrate  these  "happenings"  by  scheduling  different  kinds  of 
events — ceremonies,  spectacles,  exhibits,  concerts,  articles,  lectures,  and 
the  like — that  will  honor  and  remember  their  contribution  to  American  life. 
This  program  will  be  called  "Boston  Firsts."    In  highlighting  important 
moments  of  the  city's  past,  the  Boston  Firsts  program  will  seek  to  arouse  and 
increase  the  awareness  of  both  the  resident  and  the  visitor  about  Boston's 
creative  role  in  American  history. 

Boston  200  will  invite  all  institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies  in 
the  city  to  participate  by  choosing  a  "Boston  First"  that  they  would  like  to 
sponsor  and  dramatize.    These  "Firsts"  will  not  just  be  limited  to  those  which 
occurred  during  the  American  Revolution,  but  will  also  include  events  that 
took  place  at  any  time  from  1630  to  the  present.    Groups  will  be  encouraged 
to  highlight  their  "First"  in  any  imaginative,  innovative  way  that  is  appropri- 
ate to  their  project. 

The  possibilities  for  interesting  projects  are  nearly  unlimited.    For  ex- 
ample, the  first  printing  press  in  America,  which  printed  the  first  school- 
book,  was  established  in  the  Boston  area  in  1638.    To  commemorate  this 
event,  a  demonstration  of  printing  techniques,  both  past  and  present,  might 
be  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Printing  and  Publishers  Club  of  Boston. 
The  first  Board  of  Health  in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1799 
with  Paul  Revere  as  its  chairman.    Perhaps  existing  public  health  organiza- 
tions could  join  to  set  up  an  exhibit  or  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
history  and  future  of  public  health  care  in  Boston  and  the  United  States. 
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In  1867,  the  first  independent  school  of  music  still  in  existence  today 
(The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music)  was  founded  in  Boston.    The  Con- 
servatory could  present  a  special  concert  to  commemorate  its  birth  as  an 
institution.    In  1903,  the  first  World  Series  of  baseball  was  played  in  Boston 
and  won  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox.    Hopefully,  the  Red  Sox  will  win  again  in 
1975  and/or  1976,  but  they  could  also  designate  one  or  a  series  of  games  to 
celebrate  their  1903  victory. 

These  are  only  four  examples  of  different  types  of  events  that  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Boston  Firsts  program,  which  will  be  advertised  and 
promoted  through  the  media — magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  radio,  and 
television — and  through  all  Boston  200  information  outlets.    The  following 
is  a  brief  listing  of  some  Boston  Firsts,  separated  by  fifty  and  twenty-five 
year  intervals  for  purposes  of  clarity.    The  number  of  Boston  "Firsts"  may  be 
expanded  after  additional  research  is  completed  and  sponsors  found. 

Period  Between  1630-1675 

a)  1630:   first  colonist  (William  Blackstone)  settled  in  Boston 

b)  1631:    first  ship  was  built  in  Boston 

c)  1635:    first  public  school  was  founded  in  America  (known  today 
as  the  Boston  Latin  School) 

d)  1636:    founding  of  first  college  in  America  (Harvard  College) 

e)  1638:   first  printing  press  in  America  was  set  up  in  Cambridge 

f)  1639:    first  post  office  in  America  was  established  in  Boston 

g)  1652:    establishment  of  first  municipal  water  supply  system 
in  America 

Period  Between  1675-1725 

a)  1690:    first  paper  money  in  the  United  States  was  issued  in  Boston 

b)  1704:   first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  (Boston  News-Letter) 
was  established 

c)  1716:    first  lighthouse  in  America  was  erected  by  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  on  Little  Brewster  Island 

Period  Between  1725-1750 

a)  1728:    first  paper  mill  in  New  England  was  established  at  Milton 
Lower  Falls 

b)  1742:   first  established  market  house  in  Boston  was  opened  in 
Faneuil  Hall 

c)  1744:    first  church  bells  in  America  were  procured  in  England  for 
the  "Old  North  Church"  on  Salem  Street 
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Period  Between  1775-1800 

a)  1792:  first  bell  cast  in  Boston  was  molded  by  Paul  Revere 

b)  1794:  founding  in  Boston  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society,  the  first  organization  in  the  United  States  not  only 

to  provide  monetary  relief  for  fire  sufferers,  but  also  to  stimulate 
research  in  fire  fighting  and  prevention 

c)  1794:  first  theater  in  Boston,  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  was 
established 

d)  1799:  first  Board  of  Health  in  the  United  States  was  established 
in  Boston 

Period  Between  1800-1825 

a)  1810:  first  orchestra  in  the  United  States  formed  in  Boston 
(Handel  and  Haydn  Society) 

b)  1820:  establishment  of  the  first  high  school  in  the  United  States, 
the  English  High  School 

Period  Between  1825-1850 

a)  1826:  establishment  in  Boston  of  the  first  public  high 
school  for  girls  in  the  United  States 

b)  1827:  first  dry  dock  in  the  United  States  was  started  at 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  (still  in  existence) 

c)  1829:  first  school  for  the  blind,  the  Perkins  School,  was 
established  in  Boston  (still  in  existence) 

d)  1846:  first  public  demonstration  of  anaesthesia  in  a 
surgical  operation  took  place  at  the  Bulfinch  Building 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

e)  1848:  first  library  in  the  United  States  to  be  established 
as  a  municipal  institution  was  the  Boston  Public  Library 

f)  1848:    first  society  of  engineers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  was  established  in  Boston 


Period  Between  1750-1775 

a)  1754:  first  marine  society  in  America  was  incorporated  in  Boston 

b)  1765:  first  chocolate  mill  in  America  was  erected  in  Dorchester 
on  the  Neponset  River 

c)  1765:  first  circulating  library  in  Boston  was  established 

d)  1774:  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  America  was  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
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Period  Between  1850-1875 

a)  1851:  establishment-  in  Boston  of  the  first  free  public 
library  in  the  United  States 

b)  1851:  first  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  United  States  was  founded 
in  Boston 

c)  1851:  first  international  yacht  race  was  sailed  from  Boston 
(and  still  occurs  as  the  "America's  Cup") 

d)  1862:  first  football  team  in  the  United  States  was  formed  in 
Boston 

e)  1865:  first  architectural  school  of  collegiate  rank  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  at  M.I.T. 

f)  1866:  first  free  public  swimming  facility  in  the  United  States 
operated  by  a  municipality  was  opened  at  L  Street  in 
South  Boston 

g)  1867:  first  independent  school  of  music  still  in  existence  in 
the  United  States  (New  England  Conservatory  of  Music) 
was  formed  in  Boston 

h)      1869:  first  children's  hospital  in  the  United  States  was  founded 

in  Boston 
i)       1870:  first  transcontinental  train  left  Boston  for  San  Francisco 
j)       1872:  first  training  school  for  nurses  in  the  United  States  was 

established  in  Boston 

Period  Between  1875-1900 

a)  1876:  first  two-way  telephone  conversation  on  an  outdoor 
wire  took  place  between  Boston  and  Cambridge 

b)  1876:  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  was  formed  in  Boston 

c)  1878:  first  bicycle  club  in  the  United  States  was  formed  in  Boston 

d)  1881:  first  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

e)  1896:  first  State  Audubon  Society  was  founded  in  Boston 

f)  1897:  first  "Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts"  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  in  Boston 

g)  1897:  first  subway  in  the  United  States  was  opened  in  Boston 
h)      1898:  first  motor  vehicle  exhibition  in  the  United  States  was 

held  in  Boston 
i)       1899:  first  Animal  Rescue  League  in  the  United  States  was 

founded  in  Boston 
j)       1900:  first  Davis  Cup  Match  in  the  United  States  was  held  in 

Boston 
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Period  Between  1900-1925 

a)  1903:  first  arena  for  American  college  athletics  (Harvard 
Stadium)  was  built  in  Cambridge 

b)  1903:  first  World  Series  baseball  game  was  played  in 
Boston  and  won  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox 

c)  1909:  first  cooperative  plan  of  education  by  a  New  England 
college  was  instituted  when  Northeastern  University 
established  its  College  of  Engineering 

d)  1910:  first  international  aviator  meet  in  the  United  States 
was  held  in  Boston 

Period  Between  1925-1950 

a)      1929:  first  successful  use  of  the  "iron  lung"  took  place  at 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  after  being  devised  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

Period  Between  1950-1975 


a)      1968:    founding  in  Boston  of  the  first  national  institution 
of  black  art  and  culture,  the  National  Center  of 
Afro-American  Artists 
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Commemorations  at  Specific  Locations 


The  need  to  become  aware  of  the  environment  which  surrounds  us  is 
crucial  in  today's  society.    One  way  of  increasing  this  awareness  is  through 
highlighting  certain  locations  by  holding  events  at  these  places.    The  names 
of  the  squares  and  streets  in  Boston  reflect  the  rich  history  of  the  city  which 
can  be  remembered  through  events  performed  by  Boston  school  children 
For  example    Edward  Everett  Square  is  a  major  intersection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dorchester.    Children  from  a  local  school  might  take  on  the  square 
as  a  proiect:    research  could  be  done  relating  to  Edward  Everett,  a  special 
theatrical  presentation  could  be  presented  around  his  life,  and  the  area 
cleaned  up  and  taken  care  of  by  the  children  of  this  school.    The  same  types 
of  projects  could  go  on  all  around  the  city.    The  Neighborhood  Coordina- 
tion effort  (section  8.4.1)  will  encourage  the  implementation  of  these  cele- 
brations. 
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Cultural  Celebrations 


In  any  society  the  arts  play  a  crucial  role  in  determining  the  quality 
of  its  citizens'  lives.    Unfortunately,  many  Americans  have  neither  had 
access  to  nor  are  aware  of  the  United  States'  great  cultural  heritage,  which 
has  the  potential  for  enriching  and  stimulating  their  lives.    The  Bicentennial 
offers  the  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  the  significant  contributions  of 
American  artists  of  the  past  and  present,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  the 
young  artists  of  the  future. 

The  Cultural  Celebrations  aspect  of  Festival  American  will  include 
programs  of  outstanding  quality  in  the  areas  of  music  (section  3.3.1), 
dance  (section  3.3.2),  theater  (section  3.3.3),  and  film  (section  3.3.4). 
A  major  aim  is  to  make  the  arts  available  to  larger  numbers  of  people.    In 
addition,  Boston  200  will  encourage  the  commissioning  of  new  works  by 
American  artists  in  honor  of  the  Bicentennial. 


Music 


Boston  has  always  been  acclaimed  for  its  wealth  of  musical  groups, 
organizations,  and  artists.    Festival  American  plans  to  sponsor  a  series 
of  programs  in  which  all  types  and  forms  of  music     will  be  represented. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (BSO)  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Festival  American  cultural  celebrations.    For  the  Bicentennial, 
the  BSO  proposes  to  work  with  other  orchestras  (most  probably  with  those 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Baltimore)  on  a  joint 
commissioning  project.    Five  major  American  composers  may  be  asked  to 
write  one  work  for  each  orchestra,  and  each  would  then  be  performed  by 
the  different  orchestras  during  1975  and  1976.    The  same  orchestras  may 
agree  on  a  touring  plan,  which  would  have  them  a!l  visit  and  perform 
at  least  once  in  the  other  cities. 

The  BSO  hopes  to  present  a  film  either  on  the  history  of  music  in 
Boston  or  on  the  BSO  itself.    This  film  will  be  shown  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  will  contain  excerpts  from  the  orchestra's  performances  so  that  visitors 
may  gain  a  feeling  for  the  outstanding  acoustics  of  the  hall.     In  addition 
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to  this  Symphony  film,  which  would  require  quadraphonic  sound  repro- 
duction, the  BSO  would  like  to  expand  its  facilities  to  include  a 
restaurant.     It  would  also  like  to  repair  and  re-display  its  very  valuable 
collection  of  ancient  instruments.    Additional  labor  costs  for  security, 
ushers,  and  maintenance  would  be  required. 

The  Symphony's  Tanglewood  Music  Festival  is  held  in  July  and 
August.    During  each  Sunday  of  this  Festival  in  1975-1976,  the  BSO 
plans  to  run  buses  between  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.    The  BSO 
is  also  renowned  for  its  unique  Chamber  Players  and  for  Collage,  a 
new  contemporary  music  group  not  directly  sponsored  by  the  Symphony 
but  made  up  of  Boston  Symphony  musicians.    Both  of  these  groups  and 
others  connected  to  the  BSO  will  have  special  performances  during  the 
Bicentennial . 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra's  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  music  is  a  central  one.    Prior  to  I860,  music  in  the 
classical  tradition  barely  existed  in  America;  by  the  mid  1860's,  most 
of  this  type  of  music  was  coming  from  Boston,  principally  from  the 
Conservatory.    The  Conservatory  is  now  broadening  its  curriculum 
from  a  traditional  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  focus  to  include 
more  ethnic  and  contemporary  American  music.     In  its  three  main 
concert  halls  NEC  students  now  present  200  concerts  yearly,  many 
of  them  free  of  charge,  which  are  attended  by  over  13,000  each  year. 

In  1975-1976,  the  NEC  will  be  106  years  old  and  will  be  com- 
pleting its  first  major  endowment  drive.    Thus  the  Bicentennial 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  NEC  to  solidify  its  support  from  the 
general  public.    Its  Bicentennial  plans  include  presentation  of  more 
performances  in  jazz,  electronic,  and  other  twentieth-century  music; 
an  expanded  Spring  Festival  of  American  music,  with  special 
exhibits;  a  full-scale  presentation  of  the  opera  "Treemonisha"  by 
black  ragtime  composer  Scott  Joplin;  and  "Costume  Concerts"  by 
students  and  faculty,  sponsored  by  the  Early  Music  Department,  that 
recreate  memorable  concerts  of  past  periods. 

Founded  in  1926,  The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston  is  a 
community  orchestra.    For  the  Bicentennial,  it  proposes  to  issue  a  history 
of  the  first  half  century  of  the  orchestra  and  to  expand  its  current  schedule 
by  adding  a  major  choral  work  and  some  popular  concerts  for  touring. 
From  1926  to  1946,  the  Civic  Symphony  played  thirty-seven  American 
composers  in  ninety-three  concerts;  all  but  a  few  were  premieres, 
with  fourteen  being  world  permieres.    Thus  it  has  served  as  an  outlet 
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for  contemporary  composers,  and  it  is  also  working  on  Bicentennial  plans 
for  presenting  contemporary  American  composers,  perhaps  in  cooperation 
with  the  Conservatory.    The  Civic  Symphony  also  proposes  to  take  the  lead 
in  linking  together  community  orchestras  in  an  exchange  program  between 
cities. 

The  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  (GBYSO),  affiliated 
with  the  Boston  University  Music  Department ,  is  composed  of  high  school 
students  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.    Nationally  recognized,  it  has  represented  the  United  States  several 
times  at  music  festivals  in  Europe  and  Israel.    For  the  Bicentennial,  GBYSO 
would  like  to  expand  its  concert  schedule  and  produce  more  concerts  for 
young  people. 

The  Boston  Philharmonia  was  founded  in  1967  by  a  group  of  professional 
musicians  convinced  that  Massachusetts  needed  a  different  kind  of  orchestra — 
an  orchestra  mobile  enough  to  travel  around  the  state  and  one  that  would 
play  music  larger  orchestras  often  neglect.    Today,  the  Philharmonia  is  the 
only  orchestra  in  the  Western  hemisphere  whose  personnel,  conductor,  and 
programs  are  selected  by  the  musicians  themselves.    The  Philharmonia  will 
perform  as  part  of  Festival   American. 

The  Boston  Conservatory  Music  Department  now  presents  opera  and 
orchestral,  chamber  music,  and  choral  concerts  that  are  free  to  the  general 
public.    Special  Bicentennial-related  programs  are  being  planned  for  1975- 
1976. 

Five  chamber  music  concerts,  as  well  as  two  concerts  for  small  choruses, 
are  now  being  organized  by  the  Longy  School  of  Music    for  Festival  American, 
Solo  recitals  by  Longy  School  students  will  also  be  a  highlight  during  the 
Bicentennial . 

For  Festival  American,  Young  Audiences,  Inc.   proposes  to  develop  two 
new  ensembles  that  will  perform  early  American  music.    One  may  be  an 
"Early  American  Music  Quartet"  (piano,  voice,  flute,  violin)  that  will 
play  music  of  the  Colonial  period,  Shape-Note  hymns,  New  England  singing 
schools,  and  America's  first  composers  (Billings,  and  Hopkinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  whose  music  was 
sometimes  played  by  his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson).    The  second  group  will  be 
an  "America's  Early  Folk  Music  Trio"  (voices  and  instruments  such  as  banjo, 
guitar,  and    mountain  dulcimer)  that  will  perform  traditional  songs  of  the 
Colonial  and   Revolutionary  periods,  emphasizing  New  England  work  songs 
and  instrumental  dance  tunes.    Both  of  these  ensembles  will  play  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  and  also  for  many  different  organizations.    In 
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addition,  Young  Audiences  would  like  to  work  with  the  Opera  Department 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  end  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  present  for  children  either  Sanacek's  opera,  "The  Cunning 
Vixen,"  or  Britten's  opera,  "Noye's  Fludde." 

Boston  is  the  home  for  a  number  of  other  groups  whose  focus  is  on 
early  music.    Among  these  are  the  Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music 
and  the   Cammerata  Players-    Groups  which  deal  primarily  with  contem- 
porary  music  are  Boston  Musica  Viva  and  Collage.    All  will 
contribute  to  Festival  American. 

Boston  is  known  for  its  many  outstanding  choral  groups.    Boston  200 
would  like  to  share  these  rich  resources  with  Bicentennial  visitors  and 
to  increase  local  awareness  of  our  good  fortune. 

Founded  in  1810,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  choral  society  in  America.    Directed  by  Thomas  Dunn, 
it  now  presents  five  performances  a  year  (at  Jordan  Hall  and  Symphony 
Hall),  including  Handel's  "Messiah"  at  Christmas.     It  has,  in  the  past 
five  years,  greatly  increased  its  audiences  by  offering  outstanding 
performances  and  exciting  new  arrangements.    For  the  Bicentennial, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  proposes  to  commission  Benjamin 
Britten  for  a  new  choral  work  connected  to  the  theme  of  American 
history,  and  to  extend  its  season  to  include  a  special  summer  series. 
In  addition,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  display  its  vast 
collection  of  historical  materials. 

The  Chorus  Pro  Musica    is  a  choral  group,  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  which  presents  four  performances  each  year. 
For  the  Bicentennial,  Chorus  Pro  Musica  proposes  to  institute  a  series 
of  cooperative  programs  with  other  cultural  institutions.    Choral 
performances  could  be  held  at  the  Museum  of  Science,  DeCordova 
Museum,  WGBH,  and  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts;  outdoor  festivals 
could  be  performed  at  Prudential  Center,  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
or  a  suburban  shopping  center. 

The  Cecilia  Society  is  Boston's  second  oldest  choral  group  and  will 
be  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  in  1975-1976.    Founded  in  1876 
by  B.  J.  Lang  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  undergraduate  musical  group  at 
Harvard  University,  it  is  now  a  group  of  fifty-five  singers  under  the 
direction  of  Donald  Teeters.    Over  the  years  it  has  premiered  almost 
fifty  major  works  by  such  composers  as  Stravinsky,  Scriabin,  Elgar, 
Georges  Congy,  and  Hugh  Ross.    To  celebrate  its  own  anniversary, 
the  Cecilia  Society  hopes  to  increase  and  broaden  its  audiences,  aiming 
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particularly  at  those  people  under  thirty.    For  1975-1976,  the  Cecilia  Society 
proposes  to  present  a  new  work  at  Symphony  Hall  in  mid-autumn;  a  well- 
known  standard  work  for  mid-winter,  such  as  one  of  the  Bach  Passions,  the 
Mozart  "Requiem,"  or  a  Handel  Oratorio;  and  in  mid-summer,  an  a  cappella 
program  incorporating  works  of  American  composers  of  several  periods, 
including  some  newly  commissioned  pieces.     In  addition,  a  group  of  pieces 
will  be  prepared  for  performance  at  various  institutions  throughout  Boston. 

Musicians  from  the  Boston  Philharmonia  join  with  the  King's  Chapel  Choir 
to  give  special  choral  concerts.     Directed  by  Daniel  Pinkham,  a  composer  of 
national  distinction,  this  choir  now  offers  a  variety  of  programs  ranging  from 
early  music  to  modern  works.    The  King's  Chapel  Choir  will  perform  for 
Festival  American. 

Other  choral  groups  in  Boston  include  the  Cantata  Singers,  known  for 
their  definitive  interpretations  of  Bach,  and  the  world-renowned  New   England 
Conservatory  Chorus.    Along  with  performances  by  all  of  these  groups, 
national  and  international  choral  groups  will  appear  in  Boston  during  the 
Bicentennial . 

The  native  American  musical  form  is  jazz,  and  its  growing  popularity 
will  be  encouraged  by  Festival  American.    A  Jazz  Coalition  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Boston;  its  home  is  the  Old  West  Church,  a  historic  landmark  near 
Boston's  Government  Center.    Each  Sunday  night  a  jazz  celebration  is  per- 
formed at  the  Church .  and  these  services  will  continue  through  the  Bicentennial 
years. 

The  Community  Music  Center,  located  in  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts, 
will  present  special  jazz  and  classical  music  concerts  performed  by  small  en- 
sembles during  1975-1976.    The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  sponsors  the  Summer- 
thing  Jazz  Ensemble,  which  will  play  for  Festival  American.    Working  in 
close  cooperation  with  Fred  Taylor  and  Lenny  Sogoloff,  Boston's  leading  jazz 
impresarios,  Boston  200  will  bring  a  variety  of  jazz  and  blues  artists  to  the  city. 

The  Berklee  College  of  Music,  pioneer  in  the  development  of  educational 
methodology  relating  to  American  music,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
renowned  private  colleges  of  music  in  the  world.    The  college  serves  the 
Boston  community  in  a  number  of  ways:  providing  instruction  to  hundreds  of 
underprivileged  but  talented  inner-city  high  school  students,  offering  music 
programs  at  various  correctional  institutions,  and  presenting  one-hundred 
concerts  annually  to  which  the  public  is  invited  at  no  cost.    For  the 
Bicentennial,  Berklee  College  of  Music  hopes  to  produce  "The  Two  Hundred 
Year  Evolution  of  Jazz,"  a  musical  presentation  that  would  highlight  the 
variety  of  styles  gradually  developed  in  American  jazz.     Hopefully,  Berklee 
College's  reconstruction  of  the  Fenway  Theater  into  a  new  concert  hall  will 
be  completed  by  1975. 
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Another  organization  for  musicians  in  Boston  is  called  Music  and  Art 
Development  (M.A.D.).     It  is  an  interracial  group  of  artists  and  musicians 
especially  interested  in  promoting  Boston  musicians.    M.A.D.  provides 
performing,  rehearsal,  and  studio  space  in  Cambridge;  produces  an  annual 
"Circus  of  the  Arts";  serves  as  a  booking  agent  for  music  groups;  provides 
assistance  to  artists  and  musicians;  and  works  on  a  variety  of  educational 
programs.    For  the  Bicentennial,  it  will  be  an  excellent  communication 
vehicle  for  artists  and  musicians  from  all  over  the  country,  and  its  programs 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  many  young  people  who  will  visit  Boston 
in  1975  and  1976. 

Movement  Sound  Light  in  Concert  combines  three  kinds  of  artistic 
expression — dance,  music,  and  lighting — in  its  performances.    This 
beautiful  art  form  is  presented  in  a  non-structural  way,  through  the  technique 
of  improvisation.    This  group  will  perform  for  Festival  American. 

The  music  program  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
(NCAAA)  is  a  variegated  one  in  both  content  and  range,  celebrating  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  black  musical  tradition:    African,  Afro-Cuban,  gospel, 
and  jazz.    Every  year  excellent  performances  are  given  by  the  NCAAA's 
two  gospel  choruses,  Black  Persuasion  and  Children  of  Black  Persuasion,  by 
the  thirty-five  year  old  National  Center  Chorus  (formerly  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  Chorus),  by  the  Jazz  Orchestra  and  Opera  Workshop,  and  by 
one  of  the  teachers  at  the  NCAAA,  Olatunji,  who  is  world-famous  in 
African  heritage  and  drums.    The  music  department  of  the  NCAAA  intends 
to  expand  this  celebration  during  the  Bicentennial.    Traditional  music  and 
its  derivations  will  be  the  content  of  certain  concerts,  while  two  newly 
commissioned  works  are  also  being  planned  to  commemorate  the  black 
American  musical  tradition.    Of  particular  note  will  be  the  touring  ex- 
changes between  American  and  international  musical  groups  which  will 
highlight  jazz  and  gospel. 

Ethnic  folk  music  and  gospel  music  will  also  be  celebrated  in  other 
ways  by  Festival  American.    Groups  which  will  contribute  include  the 
Ronald  Ingraham  Gospel  Choir  and  the  Irish  Volunteers.  The  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  will  also  perform  for 
Festival  American. 

The  Opera  companies  participating  in  Festival  American  will  include 
local,  national,  and  international  groups.    The  Opera  Company  of  Boston, 
which  presents  four  operas  each  year,  is  directed  by  Sarah  Caldwell.    Miss 
Caldwell's  work  is  nationally  acclaimed  for  its  innovative  qualities,  and 
her  audiences  have  steadily  increased  in  size.    Performances  by  the  Opera 
Company  of  Boston  will  be  a  major  attraction  during  the  Bicentennial. 
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The  New  England  Regional  Opera  has  announced  its  plans  to  produce 
"They  Nobly  Dar'd"  during  the  Bicentennial  years.    This  locally  written 
opera  concerns  the  lives  of  actual  Lexington  people  of  the  1770's  and  the 
motivations  which  led  them  to  the  first  encounter  with  British  troops  on 
April  19,  1775.     It  is  anticipated  that  this  opera  will  have  extended  runs  in 
Lexington  during  the  summers  of  1975  and  1976;  hopefully  it  will  be  presented 
to  Boston  audiences  as  well.    The  New  England  Regional  Opera  would  also 
like  to  produce  a  work  such  as  Douglas  Moore's  "The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster" 
in  Faneuil  Hall . 

The  Associate  Artists  Opera  Company  is  a  new  company  dedicated  to 
using  Boston  singers  and  to  providing  opera  buffs  with  less  elaborate,  less 
expensive  operas.    Other  local  companies  participating  in  Festival  American 
include  the  Cambridge  Opera  Workshop,  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
the  Boston  Conservatory,  the  Boston  University  Opera  Department,  and  the 
Boston  University  Music  Department.     In  addition,  the  world  famous 
Metropolitan  Opera  of  New  York  visits  Boston  each  year. 

Boston  is  renowned  for  its  outstanding  educational  institutions,  many  of 
which  have  student-run  or  administration-sponsored  musical  groups  that 
perform  throughout  the  year.     Several  of  these  organizations  are  planning 
special  programs  for  1975-1976. 

The  Northeastern  University  Department  of  Music  will  produce  a  pageant 
entitled  "/  Book  of  Americans,"  besides  continuing  its  Music  At  Noon  series 
during  1975  and  1976.    The  Brandeis  University     Department  of  Music  is 
planning  concerts  of  chamber  music  for  Festival  American.    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  anticipates  presenting, during  the  summers  of  1975 
and  1976,  an  interdisciplinary  musical  series  based  on  the  theme  of  "Technology 
and  the  Arts." 

Harvard  University  has  a  number  of  excellent,  student-run  musical  groups. 
For  example,  the  Harvard  University  Band  not  only  gives  concerts,  but  also 
delights  the  fans  at  Harvard's  football  games;  the  Bach  Society  Orchestra  and 
the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral  Society  present  major  works  in  Sanders  Theater; 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Theatricals  and  the  Harvard  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 
have  both  received  international  acclaim  for  their  musicals;  the  Harvard 
University  Summer  School  Music  Department  offers  recitals  by  their  chamber 
music  ensembles.     Hopefully,  all  of  these  groups  will  perform  special  concerts 
for  Boston  200. 

Boston  College  will  be  represented  in  Festival  American  through  perfor- 
mances by  the  University  Chorale  and  the  Boston  College  Band.     In  addition, 
the  Boston  College  Humanities  Series  and  the  Boston  College  Cultural  Committee 
will  continue  to  sponsor  local,  national,  and  international  programs  in  all  areas 
of  the  performing  arts. 
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Popular  musical  entertainment  will  also  play  a  prominent  role  in  Festi- 
val American.    Boston  200  will  work  closely  with  local  promoters  to  bring 
the  finest  national  popular  entertainment  to  Boston  and  also  to  use  talent 
from  the  Boston  area.    In  many  areas  of  the  country,  outdoor  popular  music 
concerts  have  proven  to  be  unmitigated  disasters.    Not  so  in  Boston,  which 
has  run  a  successful  outdoor  music  concert  series,  the  Sunset  Series,  for 
the  past  two  years.    The  Sunset  Series  will  continue  during  the  Bicentennial 
years . 

A  new  kind  of  popular  entertainment  is  also  being  developed  for  the 
Bicentennial.    Many  groups  of  Troubadours,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three 
person  teams  of  musicians,  dancers,  clowns,  and  balladeers,  will  travel  to 
places  where  people  are  waiting  in  line  or  wandering  in  large  numbers  at 
Boston  200  sites  and  events.    The  Troubadours  will  move  around  the  city  in 
decorated  carts  or  jeeps  which  will  form  small  stages  and  will  contain  stor- 
age compartments.    Only  a  few  units  will  carry  sound  equipment,  as  the 
Troubadours  aim  to  work  into  the  heart  of  a  crowd  and  to  touch  in  a  human 
way  the  people  who  are  gathered  there.    A  pilot  project  of  three  teams  of 
Troubadours  is  being  implemented  through  Summerthing  during  the  summer, 
1973. 
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Dance 


Dance  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own  in  Boston;  the  older  companies 
are  solidifying  their  traditional  audiences  and  finding  new  ones,  while  many 
new  modern  dance  companies  are  also  being  born. 

The  Boston  Ballet  Company  now  presents  ten  performances  of  "The 
Nutcracker"  each  December,  and  its  regular  season  consists  of  three  sets  of 
four  performances.    The  Ballet  also  tours  throughout  the  United  States  and 
does  many  in-school  lecture  demonstrations.    For  the  Bicentennial,  the 
Ballet  proposes  to  expand  its  season  by  performing  in  repertory  for  sixteen 
weeks  during  the  summer.    It  will  also  commission  a  new  full-length  ballet 
by  an  American  composer  and  an  American  choreographer,  which  would  be 
premiered  by  the  Ballet  in  1975. 

The  Boston  Conservatory  Dance  Theatre  is  a  company  of  fifteen  dancers 
which  present  ballet,  modern,  jazz,  and  ethnic  dance  at  the  Conservatory 
and  at  schools  throughout  the  Greater  Boston  area.    The  group  spent  the 
summer  of  1973  touring  in  Spain.     It  plans  to  choreograph  new  pieces  and  to 
be  available  for  lecture  demonstrations  and  for  performances  with  community 
orchestras  during  Boston  200. 

The  Dance  Company  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
(N CAAA)7~Pr?m?tive  Dance  Company  of  the  NCAAA,  and  the  Children's 
Dance  Company  of  the  NCAAA  are  three  distinct  companies  whose  perfor- 
mances  in  concert  and  on  television  and  whose  lecture  demonstrations  in 
schools  and  on  tour  have  added  new  dimensions  to  the  world  of  dance.    The 
Dance  Company  is  a  multi-faceted  group  working  in  a  myriad  of  styles: 
ballet,  modern,  jazz,  folk,  and  the  like.    Under  the  direction  of  choreographer 
George  Howard,  the  Primitive  Dance  Company  specializes  in  African  and 
Afro-Caribbean  dance;  the  Children's  Dance  Company  concentrates  on 
primitive,  modern,  and  jazz.    During  1975  several  new  ballets  by  different 
choreographers  will  be  premiered;  these  will  celebrate  all  aspects  of  black 
life  from  pre-revolutionary  days  to  the  present. 

The  Institute  for    Contemporary  Ponce  (ICD)  is  a  modern  dance  company 
which  plays  three  roles  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.    It  manages  the  Institute 
for  Contemporary  Dance  Workshop  Company,  a  professional  dance  group  based 
in  Boston,  and  it  also  sponsors  concerts  of  touring  dance  companies  and 
workshop  performances  of  new  choreographers.    In  addition,  the  ICD  operates 
a  contemporary  dance  school  at  the  professional  level  for  both  career  and 
cultural-recreational  purposes.    The  ICD,  as  well  as  other  modern  dance 
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groups—the  Ina  Hahn  Company ,  for  example—will  be  scheduled  to  perform 
for  Festival  American. 

New  England  Dinosaur,  Boston's  avant-garde  dance  theater  directed  by 
Toby  Armour,  has  been  performing  for  five  years.    The  company  has  a  fall 
and  a  spring  season  in  Boston,  besides  weeks  of  touring  in  and  around  New 
England.    New  England  Dinosaur  performs  not  only  its  own  original  works 
for  Boston  audiences,  but  also  premieres  such  nationally  acclaimed 
choreographers  as  James  Waring.    For  the  Bicentennial,  Dinosaur  will  add 
a  new,  matinee-length  children's  piece  to  its  repertory. 

It  is  anticipated  that  several  national  dance  companies  will  visit  Boston 
in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series  and  the  Dance 
Residency  Program  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.    Among  those 
expected  are  the  Alvin  Ailey  City  Center  Dance  Theatre,  the  Dance  Theatre 
of  Harlem,  the  Martha  Graham  Company,  the  Merce  Cunningham  Dance 
Company,  the  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre,  the  American  Ballet  Theater,  and 
The  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Co. 

Ethnic  dance  will  also  be  included  in  Festival  American  and  Boston's 
own  Mandala  Folk  Dance  Ensemble  will  play  a  major  role.    This  excellent 
group  presents  dance  from  Greece,  Bulgaria,    Hungary,  Italy,  Ireland,  and 
Israel.    Boston  also  has  many  Irish  Step  Dancing,  Tarantella,  Polish  dance, 
and  other  dance  groups  who  may  perform  under  the  auspices  of  Festival 
American.    Visiting  ethnic  companies  are  expected  (through  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series)  from  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
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Theater 


The  history  of  theater  in  Boston  has  been  a  stormy  one.    The  early  Puri- 
tans would  not  allow  any  theater  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
British  occupation  of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution 
that  a  theatrical  production  "Ye  Bear  and  Ye  Cub"  was  performed.    Today 
many  theater  companies  do  exist  and  thrive  in  Boston. 

The  New  England  Theatre  Conference   is  an  information  disseminating 
organization  whose  members  include  many  of  the  theater  companies  in  the 
New  England  area.    Roughly  divided  into  three  groups — professional  theater, 
children's  theater,  and  college  theater — the  Conference  holds  workshops, 
runs  a  convention,  and  alerts  the  public  of  productions  being  presented  by 
theater  companies  in  the  area.    For  the  Bicentennial,  the  New  England 
Theater  Conference  would  like  to  have  many  of  its  members  produce  a  Bicen- 
tennial series. 

The  Theater  Company  of  Boston  now  presents  a  wide  range  of  outstanding 
performances  typified  by  its  1972-1973  productions  of  "The  Basic  Training  of 
Pavlo  Hummel"  and  "Richard  III,"  both  featuring  Al  Pacino.    For  Boston  200, 
the  Theater  Company  proposes  a  two-part  plan. 

First,  it  will  work  with  the  Boston  University  Theater  Department  to 
produce  four  plays  each  summer.    These  will  be  presented  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Theater,  which  will  be  renovated  by  1975.    Directed  by  David 
Wheeler,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Theater  Company,  and  Mouzon  Law,  Chair- 
man of  the  Theater  Division  at  Boston  University,  these  plays  will  center  on 
themes  appropriate  to  the  Bicentennial.    The  plays  will  be  cast  with  profes- 
sional actors,  advanced  theater  students,  and  recent  graduates  of  the  Boston 
University  Theater  Arts  program.    Other  directors  will  be  called  in  from  the 
Boston  University  theater  faculty,  and  there  will  be  additional  guest  directors. 
The  design  staff  will  include  members  of  Boston  University's  design  faculty 
and  guest  designers,  while  the  production  staff  will  be  made  up  of  advanced 
students.    Income  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  proposed  twelve-week  session 
of  eight  performances  a  week  will  cover  some  of  the  costs.    Collaboration  by 
these  two  institutions  will  insure  a  program  of  quality  and  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  and  increase  visibility  for  both  institutions. 

Second,  the  Theater  Company  of  Boston  proposes  to  expand  its  school 
touring  program  by  creating  a  company  of  high  school  students  to  perform 
material    relating  to  American  history.    The  company  will  tour  to  schools, 
community  centers,  hospitals,  and  social  service  institutions.    Preparatory 
work  for  this  program  should  be  completed  in  1973-1974. 
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The  Boston  Repertory  Theatre,   Inc.  is  a  new  company  of  sixteen  people 
who  now  perform  at  the  First  Church  on  Berkeley  and  Marlborough  Streets. 
For  the  Bicentennial,  this  repertory  group  proposes  to  present  six  full- 
length  dramas  by  American  playwrights  throughout  1975  and  1976  and  also 
to  produce  one  new  drama  by  an  American  playwright. 

The  Om  Theater  Workshop  Boston  has  very  successfully  created  and 
produced  a  series  of  experimental  plays  about  social  issues,  including  "Riot," 
winner  of  an  Obie  in  1967.    For  the  Bicentennial,  it  proposes  to  create  an 
environmental  work  that  will  involve  the  audience  in  a  journey  through 
200  years  of  American  history  and  issues.    The  narrative  focus  will  be  on 
prototypical  events,  such  as  the  banishment  of  Anne  Hutchinson.     In  con- 
junction with  this  program,  Om  Theater  Workshop  Boston  will  develop  a 
curriculum  for  school  children  and  a  teacher  training  program  that  will 
facilitate  the  educational  use  of  the  play. 

The  Proposition  opened  in  Cambridge  on  February  I,  1968  in  a  converted 
bakery  and  has  been  performing  continually  ever  since.     It  now  has  a  New 
York  City  Company,  several  touring  companies,  and  even  runs  educational 
programs.    All  of  its  shows — for  children  and  for  adults — are  improvised  from 
audience  suggestions.    For  Boston  200,  The  Proposition  proposes  to  work  with 
a  playwright-in-residence  during  the  fall,  1974  to  develop  a  new  play  based 
on  the  themes  and  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  possibly  geared  toward 
children  and  teenagers.     In  addition,  it  will  incorporate  into  its  regular 
format  an  improvised  revue  composed  of  music  relating  to  American  history. 

The  National  Center  Theatre  Company  and  the  Elma  Lewis  Children's 
Players  are  two  of  the  performing  components  of  the  National  Center  of 
Afro-American  Artists  Drama  Department.    This  department  conducts  theater 
programs  for  college,  secondary,  middle,  and  pre-school  students  all  over 
New  England,  as  well  as  a  nationally-recognized  theater  training  program 
at  Norfolk  Prison.    The  Center's  two  theater  companies  perform  works  not 
only  from  the  black  literary  tradition,  including  the  African,  but  also  from 
the  vast  body  of  world  literature.    For  the  Bicentennial,  productions  will 
focus  on  literature  from  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  black  poets  and 
writers.     In  addition,  the  Center  has  commissioned  a  musical  celebrating 
the  black  American  experience.    This  musical  will  be  a  collaborative  effort 
involving  black  theater  companies  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  it 
will  tour  the  country  during  1975-1976. 

The  Peoples  Theatre  is  an  interracial  theater  company  which  has  worked 
with  Summerthing  and  with  many  community  groups.     It  proposes  to  present, 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  African  Theater,  a  "Retrospective  of  Black 
American  Theater"  that  includes  new  playwrights  of  the  I970's.    Possibilities 
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also  exist  for  full-scale  performances,  workshops  transportable  to  many 
community  locations,  and  readings  of  works  by  black  playwrights,  such  as 
a  revival  of  "Inside  the  Shark."    The  Peoples  Theatre  also  proposes  to 
perform  several  plays  depicting  early  America,  such  as  Arthur  Miller's 
"The  Crucible"  and  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "The  Devil's  Disciple." 

Many  of  Boston's  educational  institutions  have  theater  departments 
which  would  like  to  present  special  Bicentennial  performances.    Among 
these  groups  are  the  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society,  the  Northeastern 
University  Department  of  Drama  and  Speech,  and  the  Brandeis  University 
Theater  Arts  Department.     Hopefully,  the  summer  repertory  company  of  the 
Loeb  Drama  Center  and  the  Boston  Conservatory  Theater  Department  will 
also  schedule  performances  for  Festival  American. 

There  are  several  other  theater  companies  in  Boston  which  will  be 
performing  for  Festival  American.    The  Publick  Theater,   which  now  offers 
free  performances  three  times  a  week  from  the  classical  repertory  (especially 
from  the  works  of  Shakespeare),  and  the  Theatre  Experiment  Laboratory  are 
examples  of  such  companies.    The  Caravan  Theatre,    which  performs  more 
avant-garde  pieces  created  by  the  company  itself,  will  also  be  included  in 
Festival  American.     In  addition,  theater  companies  from  across  the  United 
States  may  be  booked  into  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  Festival  American. 


Films 


Boston  200  hopes  to  present  rotating  film  festivals  which  would  play  at 
regular  movie  theaters  during  1975-1976.    Especially  highlighted  would  be 
films  made  in  and  about  Boston,  such  as  "The  Thomas  Crown  Affair,"  "The 
Late  George  Apley,"  and  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham."    Frederick  Wiseman's 
series  of  documentaries  on  American  institutions — "High  School,"  "Law  and 
Order,"  "Hospital,"  and  "Basic  Training" — might  be  the  focus  of  another 
film  festival .    Other  possibilities  for  film  festivals  presented  as  part  of  Boston 
200  might  be  history  as  the  filmmaker  views  it — including  such  films  as 
"Gone  With  the  Wind,"  "Patton,"  and  "I776"~and  films  of  American 
society,  such  as  "Woodstock,"  "Gimme  Shelter,"  and  "A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire." 
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3.5  Festival  American  Series 


Boston  200  hopes  to  organize  a  subscription  series  during  the  1975-1976 
season  which  would  include  special  Bicentennial  performances  by  several  of 
Boston's  performing  arts  organizations.    Intended  to  have  wide  appeal  be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  music,  dance,  and  theater  in  one  package,  this 
subscription  series  would  be  thematically  integrated  by  a  focus  upon  Ameri- 
can culture.    Boston  200  hopes  that  new  audiences  can  be  developed  from 
this  program,  at  the  same  time  that  attention  is  brought  to  the  great  heritage 
of  American  art. 
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Community  Celebrations 


Celebrations  in  which  all  members  of  a  community  may  easily  partici- 
pate are  an  essential  part  of  Festival  American.    Boston  200  hopes  to 
develop  new  events  and  festivals  for  the  Bicentennial,  but  it  will  also 
support  and  promote  those  existing  community  celebrations  which  already 
delight  and  entertain  Boston  residents. 

Summerthing,  Boston's  Neighborhood  Festival,  has  been  in  existence 
since  1968.    Its  ten-week  season  of  free  popular  entertainment,  creative 
workshops,  and  visual  arts  projects  is  brought  to  the  people  of  Boston  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs.    Neighborhoods  look  forward  to  Summer- 
thing  and  welcome  it  every  year  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city's  summer 
experience.    Parks,  street  corners,  schoolyards,  and  playgrounds  are  common 
locations  for  Summerthing  events.    Although  it  might  be  possible  to  travel 
around  the  city  in  the  summer  and  miss  one  of  these  Summerthing  perfor- 
mances, it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  find  a  Summerthing  wall  mural  or  other 
visual  arts  projects.    Each  neighborhood  has  an  arts  council  with  a  neighbor- 
hood resident  serving  as  program  coordinator — these  arts  councils  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Summerthing  organization.    Summerthing  will  continue  during 
the  Bicentennial  and  its  activities  will  become  a  major  part  of  Festival 
American's  neighborhood  activities. 

The  Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  located  in  Franklin  Park,  is  a 
program  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists.    Every  night  of 
the  summer,  from  July  4  to  Labor  Day,  free  performances  that  range  from 
music  and  dance  concerts  to  dramatic  presentations,  gospel  choirs,  rock 
groups,  poetry  readings,  and  the  like  are  presented  by  local  and  national 
artists  in  a  beautiful  family  picnic  setting.    Since  1966  the  Playhouse  regu- 
lars have  been  Olatunji,  Duke  Ellington,  Odetta,  The  Billy  Taylor  Trio, 
and  many  more.    The  Playhouse  in  the  Park  will  certainly  be  a  major  attrac- 
tion during  Boston  200. 

Boston  200,  in  conjunction  with  the  OCA,  hopes  to  develop  another 
type  of  summer  festival  for  1975-1976.    To  be  modeled  after  the  highly  suc- 
cessful La  Ronde  in  Montreal,  this  would  be  an  amusement  park  offering 
many  kinds  of  activities  all  day  and  late  into  the  evening:    displays  and  ex- 
hibits, games,  concessions,  ethnic  food  stands  and  restaurants,  an  inter- 
national pavilion,  a  children's  area,  a  beer  garden/Wursthaus,  and  galleries. 
Thus  it  would  be  the  family  entertainment  area  that  Boston  now  lacks. 
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In  addition,  City  Hall  Plaza  will  be  used  for  many  different  kinds  of 
entertainment  by  local  performing  groups  during  the  Bicentennial . 

The  community  celebrations  being  planned  specifically  for  Festival 
American  have  been  loosely  divided  into  three  areas:    festivals  and  events 
featuring  the  different  ethnic  heritages  of  Boston  residents,  festivals  and 
events  shaped  around  specific  themes,  and  those  centered  cround  traditional 
holidays.  All  of  these  celebrations  will  not  only  entertain  Boston  residents 
and  visitors,  but,  by  enabling  people  to  come  together  at  new  times  and 
places,  should  also  foster  communication  between  them. 

Ethnic  festivals  held  in  various  Boston  neighborhoods  will  be  a  central 
part  of  Festival  American.    Already,  many  such  festivals  have  become 
traditional  in  Boston:    the  Festival  of  the  August  Moon  in  Chinatown,  Italian 
religious  festivals  in  the  North  End,  and  Spanish  and  Latin  American  festi- 
vals are  examples. 

Each  year  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  (NCAAA)  holds 
a  city-wide  event  in  June  celebrating  an  aspect  of  the  black  experience. 
Known  as  Celebrate!,  this  festival  includes  all-night  cabarets,  musical  ex- 
travaganzas,  workshops  in  the  arts  for  children,  teen  dances,  fashion  shows, 
and  television  specials.    The  Celebrate!  theme  for  1975  will  be  "Jubilee: 
The  Black  Triumph." 

Boston  200  will  try  to  enhance  the  ethnic  festivals  that  already  exist, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  encourages  the  implementation  of  others  during  the 
Bicentennial.    Festivals  featuring  the  ethnic  heritages  of  Boston  residents 
may  include  folklore  performances,  which  are  always  exciting  and  generate 
much  good  will.    It  may  be  possible  to  have  two  such  presentations  in 
Copley  Square,  one  focusing  upon  American  music  and  the  other  upon 
American  dance.     Hopefully  these  festivals  would  be  free  to  all  and  would 
include  work  songs,  blue  grass,  Irish  step  dancing,  tarantellas,  polkas,  and 
square  dancing. 

City-wide  celebrations  based  upon  a  theme  will  also  be  an  integral 
part  of  Festival  American.    Earth  Day,  sponsored  by  the  Sierra  Club,  will 
occur  in  April  1975  and  1976  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  a  balanced 
ecology.    The  third  Saturday  in  May  will  be  the  date  for  the  Great  Boston 
Kite  Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and 
the  Committee  for  the  Better  Use  of  Air.    This  event  is  held  every  year  in 
Franklin  Park  and  attracts  thousands  of  people.    Dozens  of  Kite  Clinics  are 
held  throughout  the  city  to  help  participating  children  prepare  for  the  great 
day.    June-Art-in-the-Park,  when  local  artists  show  their  wares  to  music 
and  hundreds  of  colored  balloons  float  in  the  sky,  is  another  festival  held 
each  year  on  the  Boston  Common  and  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Cultural 
Affairs  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 
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Every  August  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  sponsors 
the  week-long  Marcus  Garvey  Festival  in  Franklin  Park.    Besides  entertain- 
ment and  games  that  appeal  to  both  children  and  adults,  this  festival  has 
booths  representing  all  of  the  Boston  black  community  organizations  and 
services.    This  annual  event  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  see  how  a 
community  functions,  while  they  enjoy  a  festival  atmosphere.    In  October, 
the  International  Institute  of  Boston  sponsors  The  Whole  World  Celebration 
in  the  Commonwealth  Armory.    Boston  residents  who  have  arrived  recently 
in  the  United  States  present  a  bazaar  of  food,  crafts,  and  clothing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music  and  dance. 

Boston  200  hopes  that  more  festivals  of  this  sort  will  take  place  during 
1975-1976. 

The  third  category  of  community  celebrations  includes  those  events 
and  festivals  centered  around  traditional  holidays.    The  Christmas  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  begins  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving and  runs  through  January  6.    A  ceremony  at  City  Hall,  during  which 
the  first  candle  is  lit  on  the  Advent  Wreath,  the  Mayor  speaks,  and  church 
choirs  and  the  Fire  Department's  band  sing  and  play  Christmas  music,  is  the 
opening  event  of  the  Christmas  Festival.    This  ceremony  ends  with  a  parade 
to  Boston  Common  where  the  gaily  colored  Christmas  lights  hung  on  the 
Common's  trees  are  first  lit  up. 

Other  events  of  the  Christmas  Festival  include  decoration  of  Christmas 
trees  in  City  Hall  by  different  ethnic  groups,  daily  organ  music  and 
singing  in  the  City  Hall  Lobby  by  Boston  school  children,  and  a  Christmas 
party  for  retarded  children  sponsored  by  the  Boston  City  Council.    Each 
neighborhood  also  puts  on  its  own  Christmas  celebration  as  part  of  the 
city-wide  Christmas  Festival,  such  as  the  Christmas  Caravan  which  visits 
housing  projects  in  Boston's  black  community. 

The  presentation  of  Langston  Hughes'  "Black  Nativity"  by  the 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  (NCAAA)  is  now  an  annual 
classic  of  the  New  England  Christmas  season.    Featuring  the   NCAAA's 
two  gospel  choruses,  Black  Persuasion  and  Children  of  Black  Persuasion, 
"Black  Nativity"  tours  after  a  two-week  run  at  the  Center.    Each  year  it 
is  also  filmed  and  produced  as  a  television  special. 

The  Children's  Museum  uses  several  of  its  own  rooms  to  create  a 
Haunted  House  for  the  celebration  of  Halloween.    Each  year,  thousands 
of  children  enjoy  trooping  through  the  scary  chambers  of  this  Haunted 
House . 
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Boston  200  would  like  to  develop  new  holiday  festivals  during  Boston 
200.  One  possibility  is  an  Easter  Festival  centered  around  the  theme  of  a 
medieval  pageant. 

The  physical  as  well  as  the  cultural  side  of  man  will  be  included  in 
Festival  American.    Boston  is  a  sports  paradise.     It  is  the  home  of  the  Bruins, 
the  Whalers,  and  the  Braves,  as  well  as  the  Red  Sox,  the  Celtics,  and  the 
Patriots.    There  are  numerous  facilities  for  people  who  enjoy  sailing,  fish- 
ing, and  swimming.    Tennis  and  basketball  courts,  baseball  diamonds,  and 
football  fields  are  also  prevalent  throughout  the  city.    Increased  interest  in 
amateur  athletics  will  be  encouraged  as  part  of  Boston  200.    There  are  many 
amateur  athletic  clubs  in  Boston  which  could  perform  exhibition  games  for 
Festival  American.     In  addition,  the  college  and  university  teams  can  also 
be  asked  to  publicize  their  events  through  Festival  American's  information 
system . 
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Implementation 


In  order  to  produce  Festival  American,  a  comprehensive  plan  is  required. 
The  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  and  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural 
Affairs  will  coordinate  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  the 
Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance,  various  Boston  impresarios,  and  all  other 
interested  individuals,  institutions,  and  organizations  throughout  Boston  to 
implement  Festival  American.    The  city  agencies  will  provide  as  many  sup- 
portive services  as  possible  to  the  participating  institutions  by  attempting  to 
match  resources  with  needs. 

Festival  American  obviously  depends  upon  the  availability  of  certain 
facilities  and  locations  where  events  may  take  place.    Data  documenting  the 
characteristics  of  sites  throughout  Boston,  including  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
space,  is  being  compiled  and  referenced  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 
and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (see  Space  Banke,  section  4.6). 


Scheduling  and  Promotion 


In  order  to  achieve  effective  crowd  dispersal  and  to  allow  as  many 
events  as  possible  to  occur,  the  OBB  will  provide  a  central  scheduling  ser- 
vice.   Through  this  service,  various  performing  groups  will  be  matched  to 
suitable,  available  facilities  and  will  be  advised  to  schedule  events  in  a 
manner  that  will  minimize  congestion  problems.    These  groups  will  be  en- 
couraged to  use  new  and  unusual  locations,  especially  historic  sites,  and  to 
present  their  works  at  unusual  times.    As  a  result  of  this  scheduling  service, 
the  OBB  will  be  able  to  guide  residents  and  visitors  to  those  events  which 
are  not  filled  to  capacity.    Thus,  it  will  help  many  cultural  institutions  de- 
velop new  audiences. 

In  addition,  a  complete  schedule  of  Festival  American  events  will  be 
completed  and  distributed  throughout  the  information  system.    Using  various 
parts  of  the  information  network,  including  the  Festival  American  Calendar 
and  the  Boston  200  Telephone  Information  Services,  Festival  American  will 
be  publicized  both  locally  and  nationally.    (This  scheduling  system  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  section  6.2.) 
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Local  promotion  will  also  include  a  program  called  Pied  Pipers. 
The  Pied  Pipers  will  be  small  groups  of  people  who  "promote"  a  per- 
formance that  will  take  place  later  that  day  or  the  next.    They  will  be 

teasers,  inviters,  mobile  barkers intended  to  build  interest  in  a 

performance  or  activity.    For  example,  two  dancers  could  promote  a 
Ballet  performance  that  evening;  two  pantomimists  could  entice  one  to 
the  Pocket  Mime  Circus;  an  accordionist  could  build  interest  in  the 
accordion  jamboree. 
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3.6  Festival  American  Cultural  Exchange 


Boston  200  hopes  that  in  honor  of  the  Bicentennial  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  a  cultural  exchange  between  cities,  especially  between  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington.    Boston  200  will  also  work  with 
other  cities,  such  as  Charlestown,  South  Carolina  and  Boston's  sister  city, 
Kyoto,  Japan.    Many  performing  arts  organizations  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  tour  other  cities,  and  residents  and  visitors  also  would  enjoy 
experiencing  the  performances  of  different  theater,  music,  and  dance  com- 
panies. 

The  Second  World  Festival  of  Black  Arts  and  Culture  will  be  held  in 
Lagos,  Nigeria  during  1975,  and  Boston's  National  Center  of  Afro-American 
Artists  (NCAAA)  is  one  of  the  two  institutions  designated  as  coordinators  for 
the  northeast  region  of  the  Festival's  North  American  Zonal  Committee. 
During  1975-1976  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Nigerian  Festival,  the  NCAAA 
plans  a  cultural  exchange  that  will  not  only  send  black  Americans  to  partici- 
pate in  Nigeria's  festival,  but  will  also  bring  World  Festival  participants  to 
Boston . 

The  Boston  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Ballet  are  both  interested  in  work- 
ing with  the  companies  from  other  cities,  including  the  National  Symphony 
from  Washington  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  to  produce  a  series  of  perfor- 
mances that  could  tour.    Works  by  American  composers  and  choreographers 
will  be  emphasized.    Funds  must  be  obtained  for  commissioning  of  new  works 
and  to  cover  the  deficits  accrued  by  touring.     Special  subsidies  must  also  be 
found  to  allow  tickets  to  be  sold  at  lower  than  usual  prices,  so  that  many 
more  people  could  attend  these  performances. 

The  smaller  arts  organizations  of  theater,  jazz,  and  dance  might  also 
wish  to  tour,  and  Boston  200  will  aid  them  in  contacting  the  proper  people 
in  the  other  cities  who  could  facilitate  this  exchange.    The  OBB  also  hopes 
to  work  with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington  to  jointly  publish 
cultural  events,  so  that  the  visitor  travelling  up  and  down  the  Eastern  sea- 
board could  be  made  aware  of  similar  performing  groups  in  all  of  the  four 
cities.    The  process  of  touring  would  give  added  exposure  to  all  of  the  com- 
panies, thereby  strengthening  them. 
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3.7  Participating  Institutions 


The  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  and  organizations  participating  in 
Festival  American  (as  of  July,  1973).    Boston  200  hopes  that  other  groups 
will  also  formulate  plans  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  through  Festival 
American. 


Allied  War  Veteran's  Council  of  South  Boston 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  Inc.,  New 

England  Chapter 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary 
American  Veterans,  Department  of  Massachusetts 
Americans  of  Ukranian  Descent 
Am  vets  Dantone  Post  *I3 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
Arnold  Arboretum 
Associate  Artists  Opera  Company 
Association  of  Past  Commanders  of  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 

Civil  War 
Bach  Society  Orchestra  (Harvard  University) 
Berklee  College  of  Music 
Black  Persuasion 
Black  United  Front 
Boston  Ballet  Company 
Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 
Boston  Children's  Theatre 
Boston  College  Band 
Boston  College  Cultural  Committee 
Boston  College  Dramatic  Society 
Boston  College  Humanities  Series 
Boston  Conservation  Commission 
Boston  Conservatory 
Boston  Conservatory  Dance  Theatre 
Boston  Conservatory  Music  Department 
Boston  Dance  Theater 
Boston  Department  of  Public  Celebrations 
Boston  Equal  Rights  League 
Boston  Fire  Department 
Boston  Musica  Viva 
Boston  Musicians'  Association 
Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
Boston  Philharmonia 
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Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Boston  Repertory  Theatre,  Inc. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

Boston  University  Music  Department 

Boston  University  Opera  Department 

Boston  University  Theater  Department 

Brandeis  University  Department  of  Music 

Brandeis  University  Theater  Arts  Department 

Bunker  Hill  Post  #26  of  the  American  Legion 

Cambridge  Opera  Workshop 

Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music 

Cammerata  Players 

Cantata  Singers 

Caravan  Theatre 

Cecilia  Society 

Charlestown  Militia  Company 

Children  of  Black  Persuasion 

Children's  Dance  Company  of  the  National  Center  of 

Afro-American  Artists 
Children's  Museum 
Chorus  Pro  Musica 
Collage 

Columbus  Day  Parade  Committee 
Committee  for  the  Better  Use  of  Air 
Community  Music  Center 
Dance  Company  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American 

Artists 
Dorchester  Allied  Veteran's  Association 
Eleanor  Boy  I  an  Puppets 
Elma  Lewis  Children's  Players 
Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in  the  Park 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
Franco-American  Civic  Association 
Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Greater  Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Harvard  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
Harvard  University  Band 

Harvard  University  Summer  School  Music  Department 
Hasty  Pudding  Theatricals 
Ina  Hahn  Company 
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Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance  Workshop  Company 
International  Institute  of  Boston 
Irish  Volunteers 
Jazz  Coalition 
Jewish  Community  Council 
King's  Chapel  Choir 
Loeb  Drama  Center 
Longy  School  of  Music 
Mandala  Folk  Dance  Ensemble 
Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Massachusetts  State  Union  of  Women's  Clubs 
Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 
Mayor's  Office  of  Human  Rights 
Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance 
Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Movement  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Movement  Sound  Light  in  Concert 

Museum  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
Music  and  Art  Development 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
National  Center  Chorus 
National  Center  Jazz  Orchestra 
National  Center  Opera  Workshop 
National  Center  Theatre  Company 
National  Guard 
New  African  Theater 
New  England  Conservatory 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra 
New  England  Dinosaur 
New  England  Fraternal  Congress 
New  England  Regional  Opera 
New  England  Theatre  Conference 

Northeastern  University  Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 
Northeastern  University  Department  of  Music 
North  End  Dantone  Post  #144 
Om  Theater  Workshop  Boston 
Opera  Company  of  Boston 
Peoples  Theatre 

Primitive  Dance  Company  of  the  National  Center  of 
Afro-American  Artists 
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Printing  and  Publishers  Club  of  Boston 

Publick  Theater 

Ronald  Ingraham  Gospel  Choir 

Sierra  Club,  New  England  Chapter 

Simon  Blasco  Flamenco  Ballet 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 

Sons  of  Norway 

South  Boston  Citizens  Association 

Stage  I  Theatre  Company 

Suffolk  County  Council  of  the  American  Legion,  Department 

of  Massachusetts 
Summerthing  Jazz  Ensemble 
Theater  Company  of  Boston 
Theatre  Experiment  Laboratory 
The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
The  Proposition 

University  Chorale  (Boston  College) 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Young  Audiences,  Inc. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPROVEMENTS:    THE  CITY  IS  LIVABLE  ENVIRONMENT 


Introduction 


Boston  is  at  once  a  city,  a  region,  and  a  state  of  mind.     However, 
its  intangible  spirit  rises  from  and  is,  indeed,  sustained  by  its  very  practical 
role  as  a  place  in  which  people  work,  play,  and  raise  their  children.    Thus 
"The  City  Is  Livable  Environment"  will  serve  as  the  theme  of  another  Boston 
200  program,  Environmental  Improvements,  which  is  being  developed  in 
conjunction  with  Boston's  planning  agency,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

Over  the  centuries,  Boston  has  been  a  major  urban  center  constantly 
shaped  and  re-formed  by  the  changing  needs  of  the  people  who  live  here. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Boston  was  a  peninsula  connected  to  the  southern 
mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  places  only  a  few  yards  wide.    As 
the  demand  for  land  increased,  marshes,  lowlands,  and  bays    were  filled  in, 
hills  lowered,  and  neighboring  villages  incorporated.    Today  Boston  covers 
forty-six  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  approximately  641,000.    (The 
Metropolitan  Boston  population  is  2.5  million.) 

Within  Boston  neighborhoods  and  districts  one  can  still  sense  the  nuances 
of  earlier  days,  for  the  period  during  which  each  was  developed  can  be 
recognized  by  the  buildings'  architectural  styles.     In  the  downtown  area  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  scaled  to  the  horse  and  carriage  of  a  bygone 
era.    The  buildings  cluster  together,  close  to  the  streets.    In  the  southern 
area  of  the  city  (Roxbury,  for  example)  the  space  is  more  open,  indicative 
of  the  time  when  this  section  was  founded  as  a  retreat  for  wealthier 
Bostonians.    The  outlying  neighborhoods,  such  as  Mattapan  and  West  Roxbury, 
which  developed  along  railroad  and  streetcar  routes,  still  reflect  in  the 
matrix  of  buildings  their  early  dependence  on  these  modes  of  transportation. 
And  throughout  Boston  today,  modern  skyscrapers  and  carefully  designed 
plazas,  as  well  as  new  intown  shopping  areas,  are  found  interspersed  with 
the  structures  that  remain  from  an  earlier  time.    Moreover,  Boston  is 
fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  largest  open  spaces  in  its  downtown  core 
(Boston  Common,  the  Public  Garden)  of  any  American  city,  as  well  as  a 
myriad  of  old  burying  grounds,  tree-lined  malls,  and  a  network  of  parks 
located  throughout  the  city.    Thus  Boston  has  a  wonderful  diversity  in  its 
physical  make-up,  from  the  overlapping  of  architectural  styles  and  the 
intermingling  of  the  traditional  and  the  modern,  to  the  beauty  of  its  green 
and  water  spaces. 
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Yet  most  people  neither  take  any  notice  of  the  physical  environment 
which  surrounds,  sustains,  and  shelters  them,  nor  recognize  its  crucial  effect 
in  determining  the  way  they  perceive  their  world  and  their  lives.    This  lack 
of  appreciation  and  awareness  only  leads  to  neglect  and  is  one  reason  why 
buildings  rich  in  architectural  heritage  are  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  why 
parks  become  so  strewn  with  litter  that  their  recreational  function  is  limited 
or  even  destroyed.    Boston  200  hopes  that  the  Bicentennial,  through  all  of 
its  programs,  will  encourage  people  to  "see"  and  become  conscious  of  the 
diversity  and  beauty  of  Boston.    Therefore,  the  Environmental  Improve- 
ments program  has  been  designed  not  only  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
urban  environment,  but  also  to  awaken  in  both  residents  and  visitors  an 
understanding  of  and  a  concern  for  the  physical  health  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  broad  goals,  Environmental  Improvements 
has  been  divided  into  five  general  areas. 

The  objectives  of  the  Historic  Preservation  program  (section  4.2)  are 
to  secure  public  and  private  funds  for  the  restoration  of  historic  environments 
and  structures  and  to  increase  public  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  Boston's 
rich  architectural  heritage.    Efforts  will  be  made  to  bring  the  fifty-three 
historic  sites  and  nine  districts  with  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  status 
to  full  aesthetic,  safety,  and  cleanliness  standards.    Thirty-five  of  these  sites 
and  districts  have  the  added  esteem  of  being  designated  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.    Of  those  places  currently  on  the  National  Register,  ten  sites  and 
seven  districts  were  submitted  (many  of  them  by  the  historic  preservation 
division  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority)  and  accepted  since  January, 
1973.    In  addition,  approximately  twenty-five  other  buildings  and  five  dis- 
tricts are  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the  National  Register  before  1975-1976. 

The  Open  Space  program  (section  4.3)  will  improve  the  quality  of 
Boston's  open  spaces  by  restoring  lawns  and  pathways,  adding  benches  and 
better  lighting,  so  that  their  beauty  and  recreational  possibilities  will  be 
enhanced.    In  particular,  the  Olmsted  Park  System,  originally  created  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  as  one  of  the  first  city-wide  park  environments  in 
the  United  States,  should  be  revamped  so  that  it  again  becomes  a  vital, 
useful  part  of  the  city  fabric.    Burying  ;grounds,  many  of  which  are  historic 
areas  in  themselves,  should  also  be  restored,  maintained,  and  lighted. 

The  goal  of  Physical  Amenities  (section  4.4)  is  to  create  more 
amenities  in  the  city  and  to  prepare  those  areas  through  which  Citygame's 
walking  trails  are  being  planned  (see  section  2.0)  to  accomodate  the  expected 
influx  of  visitors.    Street  lights,  street  signs,  sidewalks,  and  pavements 
will  be  improved,  while  the  number  of  benches,  water  fountains,  toilet 
facilities,  and  informational  signs  will  also  be  increased. 
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Physical  planning  for  Boston  200  also  includes  development  of  a  logical 
convenient  Transportation  system  (section  4.5)  both  to  facilitate  visitors' 
arrival  into  Boston  and  people's  access  to  attraction  areas.    A  major  aim  is 
to  minimize  vehicular  traffic  by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  MBTA,  buses, 
and  trains,  as  well  as  a  pedestrian  approach  to  the  city.    A  system  is  being 
designed  that  would  enable  visitors  to  park  their  cars  in  large  lots  outside 
of  Boston  and  then  use  existing  mass  transit  or  special  Bicentennial  mass 
carriers  to  enter  the  city.    The  Transportation  program  will  also  develop  a  new 
water  transportation  system  for  Boston's  Inner  Harbor,  including  water  buses 
or  small  ferries. 

Finally,  for  Bicentennial  planning  and  coordination  purposes,  a  Space 
Banke  inventory  (section  4.6)  of  locations  for  exhibits,  events,  and  performances 
will  be  compiled  and  constantly  updated.    Although  the  Space  Banke  will  be 
part  of  the  Environmental  Improvements  program,  it  is  directly  related  to  the 
implementation  needs  of  Citygame  (section  2.0)  and  Festival  American 
(section  3.0). 

In  summary,  then,  there  are  three  major  objectives  underlying  the  plans 
of  Boston  200's  Environmental  Improvements  program: 

a)  to  capitalize  on  the  natural  beauty  and  assets  of  Boston,  either 
through  restoration  or  improvement  of  facilities; 

b)  to  minimize  the  potential  for  inconvenience  caused  by  congestion  or 
delays  for  both  residents  and  visitors,  so  that  Boston  200  becomes 

a  pleasurable,  memorable  experience  for  everyone; 

c)  to  maximize  the  number  of  long-term  improvements  in  the  urban 
environment  so  that  Boston  will  remain  a  "livable"  city  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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4.2  Historic  Preservation 


The  neighborhoods  of  Boston  exhibit  a  broad  range  of  architectural  styles, 
unique  landmarks,  and  historic  sites  which  together  create  an  exciting 
combination  of  rich  historical  heritage  and  modern  urban  architecture.    Some 
of  these  neighborhoods,  such  as  Beacon  Hill  and  Back  Bay,  are  well-known 
to  visitors  and  residents;  other  sections  of  the  city — South  Boston,  for  example- 
have  an  enormous  heritage  of  which  local  residents  are  aware  and  proud,  but 
which  remains  largely  unknown  outside  of  the  community  itself;  and  still  other 
areas  infused  with  a  tradition  and  a  history,  such  as  the  South  End  and 
Roxbury,  are  not  only  overlooked  by  most  people,  but  have  also  suffered 
from  years  of  indifference  and  neglect  until  the  mid  1960's. 

In  seeking  to  make  the  Bicentennial  a  pleasant,  memorable  experience 
for  both  residents  and  visitors  by  exposing  them  in  new  ways  to  the  great 
diversity  of  Boston,  Boston  200  intends  to  revitalize  or  restore  the  special 
character  of  Boston  neighborhoods  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  two  major  goals  of  Boston  200's  Historic  Preservation  program,  which 
incorporate  this  philosophy,  are: 

a)  to  secure  public  and  private  funds  for  the  restoration  of  structures 
and  environments  which  are  of  architectural  and  historical 
significance. 

b)  to  increase  public  interest  in  and  recognition  of  Boston's  architectural, 
cultural,  and  historical  heritage,  including  unique  landmarks  of 
national  significance  as  well  as  environments  of  local  neighborhood 
importance. 

Boston  200's  first  historic  preservation  goal  is  to  secure  public  and  private 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  structures  and  environments  which  are  of  architec- 
tural and  historical  significance.    Because  Boston  200  seeks  to  develop  tourism 
in  a  way  that  is  most  beneficial  and  meaningful  to  Boston,  potential  visitor 
interest  and  a  capacity  to  handle  heavy  visitor  volumes  are  important  criteria 
in  the  selection  of  places  for  which  funds  are  being  requested.    Moreover, 
three  programs  or  policies  are  being  developed  to  help  Boston  200  meet  its 
first  historic  preservation  goal. 

First,  publicly  owned  buildings  of  national  importance  will  be  restored 
and  renovated.    The  Quincy  Market  and  the  North  and  South  Market  buildings, 
which  were  originally  built  in  the  same  architectural  style  by  Alexander 
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Parris  and  which  have  since  been  changed  to  look  very  unlike  each  other,  are 
now  being  restored  to  their  1826  appearance.    This  major  city  project  will  be 
completed  by  1975,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.    Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  House,  and  other  selected 
publicly  owned  buildings  are  also  being  budgeted  for  renovation.    In  addition, 
buildings  which  have  already  been   restored,  such  as  the  Sears  Crescent  and  Old 
City  Hall,  will  be  highlighted  and  proudly  displayed  during  the  Bicentennial. 

Second,  privately  owned  properties  are  now  being  rehabilitated  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  city  campaign  in  the  renewal  areas  of  Charlestown,  the  Fenway, 
downtown  Boston,  the  South  End,  South  Cove,  and  Washington  Park  and  in 
the  non-renewal  areas  of  Beacon  Hill,  Back  Bay,  South  Boston,  the  North  End, 
and  East  Boston.    Selected  public  improvements  in  such  areas  as  lighting, 
pavements,  and  parks,  as  well  as  exterior  restoration  of  historic  buildings  owned 
by  public  agencies,  are  both  being  used  to  strengthen  and  encourage  private 
preservation  efforts  and  to  spark  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  the  appearance 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Third,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  second  program,  Boston  200  will  co- 
operate with  and  support  local  historical  and  preservation  societies  in  their 
preservation  efforts  by  giving  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

Boston  200's  second  major  historic  preservation  goal — to  increase  public 
recognition  of  the  need  to  protect  Boston's  architectural,  cultural,  and 
historical  heritage — will  be  accomplished  through  four  programs  or  policies. 

First,  Boston  200  will  develop  an    educational  media  campaign  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  the  role  and  value  of  preservation.    Working 
with  the  city's  preservation  staff  and  with  neighborhood  groups,  Boston  200 
will  use  neighborhood  and  city-wide  publications,  newspaper  articles,  and 
the  like  to  expose  and  explain  the  concept  of  historic  preservation  and  its 
importance  to  the  city. 

Second,  Boston  200  is  assisting  each  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committee 
in  the  development  of  neighborhood  walking  trails  (see  section  2.3.2)  that 
increase  awareness  among  the  general  public  of  Boston's  rich  neighborhood 
heritage  at  the  same  time  that  they  enhance  community  pride  and  solidarity. 
These  trails — which  include  an  exhibition — will  feature  each  neighborhood's 
individual  history:    significant  events  or  places,  famous  native  sons  and 
daughters,  topographical  changes,  unique  architecture,  and  ethnic  traditions. 
Boston  200  will  give  technical  assistance  and  some  financial  support  for  the 
establishment  of  these  trails. 
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As  a  third  effort  related  to  its  second  major  historic  preservation  goal  — 
to  increase  public  recognition  of  and  protection  for  Boston's  architectural, 
cultural,  and  historical  heritage — Boston  200  is  working  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  local  preservation  groups  to  create  a  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission  with  statutory  powers.    The  existing  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  has  only  an  advisory  role  in  city  planning.    Therefore,  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  with  actual  city-wide  preservation  responsibilities 
would  aid  in  the  location  and  conservation  of  sites,  areas,  and  structures 
which  contribute  to  Boston's  distinctive  environment.    The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  establish,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  a  statutory  Commission 
empowered  to  designate  areas  and  sites  for  architectural  regulation.    Such 
a  Commission  would  provide  a  continuing,  comprehensive  preservation 
program,  would  coordinate  preservation -re  la  ted  activities  currently  under- 
taken by  private  organizations  and  other  city  departments,  and  would 
develop  additional  functions  related  to  a  serious  local  preservation  program. 

Fourth,  Boston  200  is  currently  submitting  selected  buildings  and  areas 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  through  the  historic  preservation 
division  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  National  Register  status  is 
significant  for  three  reasons:  it  witnesses  on  a  national  level  the  historic  value 
and  distinction  of  the  property,  it  provides  some  protection  from  federally- 
assisted  undertakings  that  could  threaten  the  property  (for  example,  highways), 
and  it  makes  the  property  eligible  for  federal  restoration  grants.  An  under- 
standing of  the  National  Register  is  necessary  at  this  point. 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  a  list  of  distinction  identifying  those  properties  worthy  of  preservation 
for  their  irreplaceable  historic  value.    The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  relate  to  the  significance  of  a  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or 
object  to  American  history,  architecture,  archeology,  and  culture.     Properties 
listed  may  be  places  that: 

a)  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  broad  patterns  of  American  history; 

b)  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  the  nation's 
past; 

c)  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method 
of  construction,  or  that  present  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that 
possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  represent  a  significant  and 
distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual 
distinction; 
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d)    have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in 
pre-history  or  history. 

To  be  included  in  the  National  Register,  a  site  or  structure  must  meet 
these  exacting  criteria  of  significance,  be  reviewed  and  found  eligible  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  and  then  be  accepted  by  the  Office 
of  Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  confers 
upon  some  highly  notable  properties  the  title  of  National  Historic  Landmark. 
These  places  are  judged  to  possess  exceptional  significance  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  rather  than  to  a  particular  state  or  locality.    Boston  now  has  thirty- 
four  sites  and  one  district  (Beacon  Hill)  designated  as  National  Historic 
Landmarks . 

Boston  currently  has  fifty-three  sites  and  nine  districts  included  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    As  part  of  the  Bicentennial  program, 
seven  of  these  districts  and  ten  sites  were  submitted  and  have  been  approved 
for  National  Register  status  since  January,  1973.    Approximately  twenty-two 
additional  sites  are  being  considered  for  submission  before  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  in  1975-1976.    The  following  criteria  were  used  to  determine  the 
priority  for  nominating  sites  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places: 

a)  architectural  significance; 

b)  need  of  certain  properties  for  preservation  grants; 

c)  neighborhood  interest; 

d)  relationship  to  Bicentennial  goals; 

e)  appeal  to  visitors; 

f)  accessibility  to  visitors. 

Once  an  area  or  structure  has  been  accepted  for  the  National  Register, 
it  is  then  eligible  to  receive  historic  preservation  grants-in-aid  from  the 
federal  government.    Matching  grants  of  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition,  preservation,  or  restoration  of  these  properties  are  available  to 
public  and  private  owners  through  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 
The  source  of  grant  funds  is  the  National  Register  branch  of  the  Office  of 
Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  in  the  National  Park  Service.    The 
National  Register  Office  establishes  policies  and  procedures  for  the  grants 
program,  and  the  state  carries  them  out.    Grants  are  allocated  to  states  on 
the  basis  of  "apportionment  warrants"  or  grant  requests  submitted  by  agencies 
of  the  states.    In  Massachusetts,  this  agency  is  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission. 
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In  April,  1973,  preliminary  grant  requests  were  submitted  for  approxi- 
mately thirty-eight  buildings  and  districts  throughout  Boston.    The  total 
requested  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  from  the  National 
Park  Service  was  nearly  $14  million,  and  Boston  200  hopes  that  much  of 
this  historic  preservation  funding  will  be  approved. 

Although  $7.5  million  is  the  amount  normally  available  for  the  whole 
country  through  the  historic  preservation  grants-in-aid  program,  President 
Nixon  has  included  an  additional  special  Bicentennial  preservation  request 
in  his  fiscal  1974  budget.    Matching  funds  for  historic  preservation  will  be 
apportioned  to  states  with  cities  that: 

a)  played  primary  roles  in  the  movement  that  led  to  American 
independence; 

b)  were  central  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  Revolution; 

c)  are  the  location  of  outstanding  properties  illustrating  various 
important  themes  in  United  States  history; 

d)  can  expect  to  host  large  numbers  of  visitors  during  the 
Bicentennial; 

e)  have  developed  viable  projects  with  high  potential  for  illustrating 
aspects  of  the  American  heritage. 

Although  legislation  authorizing  special  Bicentennial  historic  preservation 
grants  has  been  passed,  Congress  has  not  yet  decided  on  appropriations. 

In  summary,  then,  Boston  200's  Historic  Preservation  program  will  re- 
awaken appreciation  for  Boston's  national  and  local  heritage  at  the  same 
time  that  tangible,  visible  improvements  are  made  in  the  city's  historic 
buildings.    The  program  elements  include: 

a)  restoration  and  renovation  of  publicly  owned  historic  buildings; 

b)  encouraging  the  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied  properties; 

c)  educational  media  campaign  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
role  and  value  of  preservation; 

d)  neighborhood  walking  tours; 

e)  support  of  Boston  Landmarks  Commission  legislation; 

f)  submission  of  sites,  buildings,  and  areas  to  the  National  Register 
with  the  view  toward  seeking  funding  for  them. 
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National  Register  of  Historic  Places 


Following  is  a  complete  listing  of  sites  and  districts  in  Boston  (Suffolk 
County)  that  are  currently  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    In 
section  4.2.1.1  are  descriptions  by  neighborhood  of  those  sites  and  districts 
which  were  on  the  National  Register  before  January,  1973.    Section  4.2.1.2 
includes  descriptions  of  sites  and  districts  which  were  accepted  to  the 
National  Register  since  January,  1973,  many  of  them  having  been  proposed 
as  part  of  Boston  200  planning  for  1975-1976. 

*  signifies  property  which  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

African  Meeting  House,  8  Smith  Court  (Beacon  Hill) 

Arlington  Street  Church,  Arlington  Street  and  Boylston  Street  (Back  Bay) 

Armory  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,    Columbus  Avenue  and  Arlington  Street  (Back  Bay) 

*  Arnold  Arboretum  (Jamaica  Plain) 

*  Beacon  Hill  Historic  District,  bounded  roughly  by  Beacon  Street,  the  Charles 

River  Embankment,  Pinckney  and  Revere  Streets,  and  Hancock  Street 
Blackstone  Block  District,  roughly  bounded  by  Union,  Hanover,  Blackstone,  and 
North  Streets  (Downtown) 

*  Boston  Athenaeum,  10  1/2  Beacon  Street  (Beacon  Hill) 
Boston  Common  and  Public  Garden  (Downtown) 

*  Boston  Light,  Little  Brewster  Island,  Boston  Harbor 

*  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  east  of  Chelsea  Street  (Charlestown) 
Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square  (Back  Bay) 

*  Brook  Farm,  670  Baker  Street  (West  Roxbury) 

*  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Breed's  Hill  (Charlestown) 
Crowninshield  House,  164  Marlborough  Street  (Back  Bay) 

*U.S.S.  "Constitution,"  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  (Charlestown) 
Custom  House  District,  roughly  bounded  by  Chatham  Street,  Central  Artery, 
High  Street,  Batterymarch,  Banks  Alley,  State  Street,  and  Faneuil  Hall 
Square  (Downtown) 
Cyclorama  Building,  543-547  Tremont  Street  (South  End) 
Dorchester  Heights  National  Historic  Site  (South  Boston) 

*  Ether  Dome,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit  Street  (Downtown) 

*  Faneuil  Hall,  Dock  Square  (Downtown) 

First  Baptist  Church  (Brattle  Square  Church),  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 

Clarendon  Street  (Back  Bay) 
Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island  (South  Boston) 

*  Fort  Warren,  George's  Island,  Boston  Harbor 
Fulton  -  Commercial  Streets  District  (Downtown) 

*  Garrison  (William  Lloyd)  House,  125  Highland  Street  (Roxbury) 


A  9 
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Hale  (Edward  Everett)  House,  12  Morley  Street  (Roxbury) 

*  Harding  (Chester)  House,  16  Beacon  Street  (Beacon  Hill) 

*  Headquarters  House  (William  H.  Prescott  House),  55  Beacon  Street  (Beacon  Hill) 
Highland  Park  (Roxbury) 

John  Eliot  Square  District  (Roxbury) 

*  King's  Chapel,  Tremont  and  School  Streets  (Downtown) 
Kittredge  (Alvah)  House,  10  Linwood  Street  (Roxbury) 

*  Long  Wharf  and  Custom  House  Block,  foot  of  State  Street  (Downtown) 
Loring-Greenough  House,  12  South  Street  (Jamaica  Plain) 

*  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit  Street  (Downtown) 

*  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1154  Boylston  Street  (Fenway) 

*  Massachusetts  State  House  (Beacon  Hill) 

*  Old  City  Hall,  School  Street  at  Providence  Street  (Downtown) 

Old  Corner  Book  Store  (Thomas  Crease  House),  Washington  Street  at  School 
Street  (Downtown) 

*  Old  North  Church  (Christ  Church),  193  Salem  Street  (North  End) 

*  Old  South  Church,  645  Boylston  Street  (Back  Bay) 

*  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Milk  and  Washington  Streets  (Downtown) 

*  Old  State  House,  Washington  and  State  Streets  (Downtown) 

*  Old  West  Church,  131  Cambridge  Street  (Downtown) 

Olmsted  Park  System,  encompassing  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  Muddy  River,  Olmsted 
(Leverett)  Park,  Jamaica  Pond,  Arborway,  and  Franklin  Park 

*  Otis  (First  Harrison  Gray)  House,  141  Cambridge  Street  (Downtown) 

*  Parkman  (Francis)  House,  50  Chestnut  Street  (Beacon  Hill) 
Paul's  Bridge,  Neponset  Parkway  (Hyde  Park) 

*  Pierce- Hichborn  House,  29  North  Square  (North  End) 
*Quincy  Market,  South  Market  Street  (Downtown) 

*  Revere  (Paul)  House,  19  North  Square  (North  End) 
*St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  136  Tremont  Street  (Downtown) 

Schooner  "Alice  S.  Wentworth,"  Pier  4  (Downtown) 

*  Sears  (David)  House  (Somerset  Club),  42  Beacon  Street  (Beacon  Hill) 
1767  Milestones,  along  Old  Boston  Post  Road 

*  Shirley-Eustis  House,  31-37  Shirley  Street  (Roxbury) 
South  End  District 

Town  Hill  District  (Charlestown) 

*  Tremont  Street  Subway,  beneath  Tremont,  Boylston,  and  Washington  Streets  (Downtown) 

*  Trinity  Church,  Copley  Square  (Back  Bay) 

Trinity  Rectory,  Clarendon  and  Newbury  Streets  (Back  Bay) 
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National  Register  Properties  in  Boston,  Accepted  Prior  to  Januarys  1973 

*  signifies  property  which  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

*  signifies  property  for  which  preliminary  grant  requests  have  been  submitted, 

*  signifies  property  which  is  a  National  Historic  Landmark  and  for  which 
grant  requests  have  been  submitted. 


Back  Bay 


Crowninshield  House,  164  Marlborough  Street 

The  Crowninshield  House  (1868)  was  H.H.  Richardson's  first  attempt  at 
domestic  architecture  and,  along  with  Trinity  Rectory,  is  one  of  the  two 
houses  that  he  designed  in  Boston  which  survive  today.    The  primary  value 
of  the  Crowninshield  House  lies  in  its  availability  for  comparative  studies  of 
Richardson's  work  and  the  development  of  his  unique  style,  known  as  American 
or  Richardsonian  Romanesque.    Built  of  red  brick,  this  is  the  first  house 
Richardson  ever  designed  and  executed.   Although  the  building  is  not  as 
impressive  as  his  later  works,  the  Crowninshield  House  is  notable  for  its 
originality  and  for  its  relative  simplicity.    Much  of  the  interior  woodwork  and 
paneling  exists  in  its  original  state,  offering  an  excellent  example  of  the 
interior  decoration  of  an  early  Richardson  house. 


First  Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Clarendon  Street 

Designed  by  H.H.  Richardson  and  completed  in  1872,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  is  his  first  work  which  was  definitely  Romanesque  rather  than  Gothic. 
It  was  the  remarkable  impression  made  by  this  building  which  brought  Richardson 
an  invitation  to  enter  the  competition  for  Trinity  Church,  perhaps  his  greatest 
work,  which  stands  just  two  blocks  away.    The  First  Baptist  Church  became 
a  favorite  nineteenth-century  Boston  landmark,  affectionately  labeled 
"Church  of  the  Holy  Beanblowers"  because  of  the  four  gigantic  angels  holding 
gilded  trumpets  which  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  church's  tower  frieze. 

The  building  was  begun  in  1870  for  the  Brattle  Square  Unitarian  Society. 
Although  the  interior  was  still  unfinished,  the  first  services  were  held  in 
1872,  at  which  time  the  acoustical  failing  of  the  church  became  obvious. 
Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the  Unitarians  lost  the  church  through 
mortgage  foreclosure,  it  stood  empty  between  1875  and  1881.    In  1882  it  was 
purchased  by  the  First  Baptist  Society,  which  erected  galleries  in  each  of 
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the  transepts  and  over  the  main  entrance.    This  corrected  the  acoustical 
difficulties,  as  Richardson  had  said  it  would,  and  the  Church  has  been  in 
active  use  by  that  Society  ever  since.    Both  the  original  rose  windows  by 
Richardson  and  the  stained  glass  by  Tiffany,  which  the  Baptists  added  later, 
are  notable. 


Old  South  Church,  645  Boylston  Street 

Designed  by  Boston  architects  Charles  A.  Cummings  and  William  T.  Sears 
and  constructed  in  1874-1875,  New  Old  South  Church  is  modeled  after  the 
style  of  a  north  Italian  Gothic  church  and  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
High  Victorian  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  New  England.    Built  on 
filled  land  and  constructed  entirely  of  massive  masonry  work,  the  245-foot 
high,  Italian  campanile-type  tower  of  the  church  sank  out  of  plumb  and  was 
for  many  years  known  as  "the  leaning  tower  of  Copley  Square."    In  1932 
when  the  tower  was  in  danger  of  toppling,  it  was  removed  and  each  stone 
catalogued  and  stored  away.    A  steel  skeleton  anchored  in  deep-sunk  piles 
was  erected  in  1937  and  the  masonry  portion  was  rebuilt  following  its  original 
plan,  except  that  the  tower  was  reduced  in  height  by  ten  feet. 


Trinity  Church,  Copley  Square 

Trinity  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  parishes  in  Boston,  having  begun  in 
1734.    First  located  on  the  present  site  of  Filene's  Department  store,  the 
original  church  was  razed  during  the  Great  Fire  in  1872;  between  1872  and 
1877  H.H.  Richardson  built  Trinity  Church  at  its  present  location.    The 
architectural  style  of  Trinity  Church,  which  came  to  be  called  Richardsonian 
Romanesque,  influenced  the  design  of  buildings  all  over  the  country. 

Originally  designed  to  have  a  tall  octagonal  tower,  Richardson  evolved 
the  existing  central  tower  from  studying  a  photograph  of  the  tower  of  the 
Old  Cathedral  in  Salamanca,  Spain.    The  rich  texture  and  contrasting  colors 
of  the  stone  are  somewhat  obscured  now  by  layers  of  dirt.    The  interior  of 
Trinity  Church,  with  its  polychrome  and  goldleaf  decoration  by  John  LaFarge 
and  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  is  a  startling  but  delightful  contrast  to  the 
puritan  austerity  of  many  Boston  churches. 


Trinity  Rectory,  Clarendon  and  Newbury  Streets 

The  rectory  of  Trinity  Church  is  the  work  of  H.H.  Richardson,  who  was 
given  the  commission  for  Rector  Phillips  Brooks'  residence  in  1879,  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  Trinity  Church.    This  red  brick  townhouse  is  typical 
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of  the  architect's  American,  or  Richardsonian  Romanesque  style.    The 
Rectory  is  one  of  a  series  of  excellent  houses  built  by  Richardson  in  the 
1880's  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  of  Richardson's  Back  Bay 
dwellings. 


Beacon  Hi  I 


^African  Meeting  House,  8  Smith  Court 

The  African  Meeting  House  is  the  oldest  building  in  New  England 
specifically  associated  with  black  Americans  and  a  focal  point  for  the  origins 
of  the  abolitionist  movement  in  this  country.    Prior  to  1805,  the  blacks  of 
Boston  worshipped  in  the  churches  of  white  congregations.    In  that  year,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  white  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  First 
African  Baptist  Church  was  organized  with  the  Reverend  Thomas  Paul  as  its 
pastor.    The  African  Meeting  House  was  constructed  by  black  craftsmen  and 
laborers  with  funds  raised  by  Dato  Gardiner,  a  former  slave.    The  brick  church 
was  dedicated  on  December  6,  1806.    The  celebrated  Boston  architect  Asher 
Benjamin  had  designed  the  Charles  Street  Meeting  House  in  1805  and  the 
Old  West  Church  in  1806,  both  for  Baptist  congregations,  and  some  architec- 
tural historians  theorize  that  Benjamin  also  designed  this  simple,  Federal 
meeting  house. 

As  the  only  meeting  place  for  blacks  in  Boston,  the  church  naturally 
became  a  center  for  their  community  activities  as  well  as  for  worship.    Since 
city  ordinances  did  not  provide  for  integrated  education,  a  schoolroom  was 
set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  Meeting  House  to  educate  the  black  children  of 
Boston . 


'Beacon  Hill  Historic  District  -  partial  listing  includes: 

**African  Baptist  Parsonage 
**Charles  Street  Meeting  House 
**Hill  House 
**Old  Smith  School 

The  Beacon  Hill  Historic  District  is  bounded  roughly  by  Beacon  Street 
on  the  south,  the  Charles  River  Embankment  on  the  west,  Pinckney  and 
Revere  Streets  on  the  north,  and  Hancock  Street  on  the  east.    Located  in 
the  heart  of  Boston  near  the  city's  commercial  center,  Beacon  Hill  is  a 
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residential  area  whose  major  attraction  is  its  remarkably  well-preserved 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  architecture.    With  its  Federal  and 
Greek  Revival  style  buildings — some  designed  by  Charles  Bu  If  inch — Beacon 
Hill  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  details  and  textures,  from  different  colors 
of  brick  in  the  walks  and  buildings  to  footscrapers,  gas  lights,  old  carriage 
houses,  hidden  gardens,  wrought-iron  balconies,  and  purple  window  panes. 
Beacon  Hill  is  also  well-known  as  the  residence  of  many  distinguished 
Bostonians  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Among  the  more  famous  were  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Francis  Parkman,  Edwin  Booth,  Bronson  Alcott,  William 
Dean  Howells,  and  William  Prescott. 


*  Boston  Athenaeum,  10  1/2  Beacon  Street 

Established  in  1807,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  largest  of  the  country's 
early  proprietary  libraries,  continues  to  be  a  leading  cultural  institution. 
Intended  to  serve  both  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader,  the  Athenaeum 
houses  more  than  430,000  volumes.    Included  in  its  collection  are  numerous 
rare  items,  among  them  large  parts  of  the  libraries  of  George  Washington  and 
John  Quincy  Adams.    There  are  also  many  early  pamphlets  and  tracts  of 
historical  value  and  a  large  newspaper  collection.    The  earliest  portion  of 
the  present  building  was  begun  in  1847  and  enlarged  in  1913-1914.    It  contains 
reading  rooms,  stack  areas,  exhibition  rooms,  and  administrative  offices. 


*  Harding  (Chester)  House,  16  Beacon  Street 

Though  self-taught,  Chester  Harding  was  one  of  America's  notable 
portrait  painters  in  the  four  decades  before  his  death  in  1866.    Settling  in 
Boston  in  the  late  1820's,  he  became  so  popular  during  his  lifetime  that  the 
demand  for  his  work  was  termed  "Harding  Fever."    This  four-story  brick 
house,  built  in  1808,  was  Harding's  residence  from  1827  to  1829. 


Headquarters  House,  55  Beacon  Street 

Headquarters  House  was  built  in  1806  by  Asher  Benjamin.     In  this  four- 
story  building  William  H.  Prescott  lived  and  did  much  of  his  writing.    His 
historical  works  include  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic  (1838),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (1843),  and  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  (1847).    The  house  is  now  the  headquarters  for  the 
National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  Massachusetts. 
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*  Massachusetts  State  House ,  Beacon  Hill 

The  Massachusetts  State  House  has  been  the  center  of  Massachusetts 
government  since  its  completion  in  1789  by  Charles  Bu  If  inch.    The  exterior 
of  the  building  remains  essentially  as  Bulfinch  designed  it,  although  the 
granite  wings  were  added  later.    The  present  gold  dome  was  once  quite 
different.    Originally  painted,  it  was  sheathed  with  copper  by  Paul  Revere 
and  Sons  in  1802  and  gold-leafed  for  the  first  time  in  1874.    Memorial 
paintings,  tablets,  and  statuary  are  now  in  the  Bulfinch  wing,  while  battle 
flags  from  the  Civil  War  through  World  War  II  are  located  in  Memorial  Hall , 


Parkman  (Francis)  House,  50  Chestnut  Street 


Historian  Francis  Parkman  was  one  of  the  many  prominent  people  who 
lived  on  Beacon  Hill  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Observations  made  on  a 
trip  over  the  Oregon  Trail  in  1846  were  recorded  in  The  California  and 
Oregon  Trail  (1849),  while  other  Parkman  works  concern  the  French  in  the 
New  World.    Parkman's  writing  is  notable  for  the  use  of  personal  observations 
and  for  his  insistence  on  the  critical  use  of  original  manuscript  material.    This 
early  Federal  brick  house,  built  in  1824,  was  his  home  during  many  of  his 
productive  years. 


*  Sears  (David)  House,  42  Beacon  Street 

Designed  and  built  by  Alexander  Parris  in  1816  and  enlarged  in  1824  and 
again  in  1875,  the  David  Sears  House  is  an  early  and  magnificent  example  of 
a  monumentally-scaled  town  house  constructed  of  granite  in  the  Adamesque- 
Federal  style.    The  use  of  granite — at  the  time,  a  new  building  material  in 
Boston — imposed  rigid  restrictions  on  conventional  detailing.    But  in  this 
house  Parris  demonstrated  how  to  make  of  these  restrictions  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  highly  original  sort  of  basic  classicism.   Around  1824  David  Sears 
nearly  doubled  the  size  of  his  residence  by  adding  a  second  great  curved  bay. 
The  existing  third  story  was  added  to  the  structure  when  the  house  was  acquired 
by  the  Somerset  Club  in  1875;  today,  the  building  is  still  being  used  by  this 
private  men's  club. 
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4.2.1.1.3 


Charlestown 


*  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  east  of  Chelsea  Street 

The  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having 
built,  repaired,  and  serviced  countless  naval  vessels  since  its  founding  around 
1800.    Among  the  famous  ships  launched  here  were  the  "Merrimac"  and  the 
"Monadnock."    The    installation  introduced  the  use  of  shelters  for  shipways, 
built  one  of  the  first  dry  docks  in  the  United  States,  made  all  of  the  Navy's 
rope  for  more  than  a  century,  and  pioneered  in  modern  ship  construction. 
Its  principal  attraction  for  visitors    is  the  restored  U.S.S.  "Constitution." 


***  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Breed's  Hill 

(See  section  4.3.1.2  for  a  description  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.) 


*  U.S.S.  "Consitution,"  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

Better  known  as  "Old  Ironsides"  (because  shot  from  the  British  frigate 
"Guerriere"  did  not  break  through  her  oak  sides),  the  frigate  "Constitution"  is 
the  oldest  commissioned  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy.    Built  in  Boston  in 
1797,  the  vessel  was  involved  in  the  undeclared  naval  war  with  France  (1798- 
1800),  the  sea  battles  with  the  Barbary  pirates  (1801-1805),  and  the  War  of 
1812.    She  was  condemned  as  unseaworthy  in  1830,  but  Oliver  W.  Holmes's 
poem  "Old  Ironsides"  aroused  such  public  interest  that  appropriations  were 
authorized  to  rebuild  the  ship.    The  square-rigged  wooden  vessel  is  204  feet 
long  with  a  43  1/2-foot  beam. 
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Downtown 


**  Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden 


(See  section  4.3.1.4  for  a  description  of  Boston  Common  and  the 
Public  Garden.) 


*  Ether  Dome,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Fruit  Street 

The  first  publicized  use  of  ether  as  a  surgical  anesthetic  took  place  in 
the  operating  dome  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  October  16, 
1846.    This  event  was  due    in  part  to  the  efforts  of  William  Thomas  Green 
Morton,  a  dentist,  who  administered  the  "preparation"  to  the  patient. 
Although  other  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  time  had  used  ether,  their 
experiments  had  not  been  publicized.    Bare  and  utilitarian,  the  ether  dome 
has  remained  essentially  unchanged  since  it  was  designed  by  Charles 
Bulfinch  in  1816.    It  is  still  being  used  for  lectures. 


^Faneuil  Hall,  Dock  Square 

Often  called  the  "cradle  of  liberty,"  Faneuil  Hall  was  a  focal  point 
for  colonial  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  immediately 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.    Here  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  and 
other  leaders  voiced  the  desire  for  American  self-government.    In  the  nine- 
teenth century  Faneuil  Hall  was  a  center  for  the  abolitionist  movement. 
Originally  built  as  a  public  market  by  John  Smibert  in  1761,  it  was  enlarged 
by  Charles  Bulfinch  in  1805-1806  and  was  used  for  municipal  meetings  after 
its  owner,  Peter  Faneuil,  provided  a  room  for  town  meetings.    In  1898-1899 
the  entire  building  was  restored  according  to  the  Bulfinch  plans.    The  present 
three-story  brick  building  is  covered  by  a  gable  roof  which  has  a  cupola  at 
the  east  end . 


King's  Chapel,  Tremont  Street  and  School  Street 

Known  today  as  King's  Chapel  Unitarian  Church,  this  building  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Peter  Harrison  between  1749  and  1754.    It  is 
considered  one  of  Harrison's  masterpieces  and  an  excellent  example  of 
Georgian  church  architecture  in  the  American  colonies.    The  main  portion 
of  the  church  is  a  rectangle  built  of  cut  Quincy  granite  and  covered  by  a 
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hipped  roof.    The  north  and  south  elevations  have  two  tiers  of  arched 
windows,  while  the  east  elevation  has  a  Palladian  window.    The  church's 
front  porch,  which  has  classic  columns,  was  added  in  1785-1787,  while  the 
square  stone  base  for  the  tower  was  intended  to  carry  a  spire  which  was  never 
built.    Paired,  giant  Corinthian  columns  project  in  front  of  the  galleries. 
The  interior  spatial  composition  and  details  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
Georgian  period  church  interiors.    The  present  building  is  on  the  site  of  the 
first  Anglican  church  building  in  Massachusetts.     In  1785  it  became  the  first 
Unitarian  church  in  the  United  States. 


cLong  Wharf  and  Custom    House  Block,  foot  of  State  Street 

Long  Wharf  (1710-1721)  and  Custom  House  Block  (1848)  commemorate  the 
mercantile  history  of  Boston,  one  of  America's  major  ports.    For  many  years  the 
original  Long  Wharf  was  the  city's  busiest  pier,  flourishing  as  both  a  commercial 
port  and  an  embarkation  point  for  travelers.    As  Boston's  mercantile  business 
increased,  the  wharf  was  expanded  and  rebuilt,  and  the  commercial 
structures  along  the  waterfront  were  replaced.    The  Custom  House  Block  is 
one  of  the  noteworthy  massive  granite  structures  built  during  Boston's 
commercial  zenith. 


*  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit  Street 

Designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch  in  1817  and  erected  by  Alexander  Parris 
in  1818-1823,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (MGH)  is  a  superb  example  of 
a  public  building  built  in  the  Classical  Revival  style.    MGH  is  also  a  major 
and  rare  example  of  an  early  nineteenth-century  large  city  hospital.    Al- 
though nearly  doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of  matching  wings  in  1844- 
1846,  the  exterior  of  the  south  (front)  facade  of  the  original  center  section 
of  the  existing  structure,  now  known  as  the  Bulfinch  Pavilion,  has  been 
preserved  virtually  unaltered.    The  interior  of  the  hospital,  however,  has 
been  greatly  changed  so  that  very  little  of  the  1818-1823  design  remains. 


Old  City  Hall,  School  Street  at  Providence  Street 

Designed  by  Gridley  J.F.  Bryant  and  Arthur  D.  Gilman  and  erected  in 
1862-1865,  Old  City  Hall  was  one  of  the  first  major  structures  in  the  United 
States  to  be  built  in  the  French  Second  Empire  Style.    The  I860  plan,  modeled 
after  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  which  had  proposed  a  building  with  a  center 
pavilion,  two  wings,  and  end  pavilions,  was  modified  by  eliminating  the  end 
pavilions  and  adding  one  story  to  each  wing.    The  square  footage  per  floor 
was  thus  almost  identical,  and  the  basic  aspects  of  the  earlier  floor  plan  were 
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retained .  The  success  of  this  monumentally-scaled  building  helped  set  off  a 
nationwide  program  of  public  building  in  the  Second  Empire  mode  during  the 
1870's  and  1880's. 


^Old  South  Meeting  House,  Milk  Street  and  Washington  Street 

The  Old  South  Meeting  House  was  the  scene  of  many  protest  meetings  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution.    One  such  meeting  led  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
on  the  night  of  December  16,  1773.    The  building  was  erected  in  1729  by 
Joshua  Blanchard,  the  mason  who  later  built  the  Thomas  Hancock  House  and 
the  original  Faneuil  Hall.    This  two-story  brick  building  with  gabled  roof  is 
among  the  few  pre-Revolutionary  meeting  houses  still  standing.    It  has  a  side 
brick  tower  and  wood  steeple.    The  interior,  featuring  a  three-sided  gallery 
and  raised  pulpit  with  a  suspended  sounding  board,  was  restored  after  the 
British  had  used  the  interior  for  a  riding    school  during  their  occupation  of 
Boston  in  1775. 


Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  and  State  Street 

The  Old  State  House,  built  in  1713,  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  and  the  meeting  place  for  colonial  courts,  as  well 
as  for  civic  and  military  affairs.    Here  James  Otis  argued  against  the  legality 
of  the  writs  of  assistance  in  1761.    After  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  building  served  as  the  State  House  of  the    Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  from  1776  to  1798.    This  Georgian  building,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  its  predecessor,  was  once  the  focal  point  of  Dock  Street,  a  major 
thoroughfare  in    eighteenth-century  Boston.    The  Old  State  House  is  the    home 
of  the  Bostonian  Society.    The  City  of  Boston,  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  in  the  process  of  repairing  and  restoring 
the  Old  State  House. 


!*  Old  West  Church,  131  Cambridge  Street 

Designed  by  the  noted  Boston  architect  Asher  Benjamin  and  built  in  1806 
for  use  as  a  Congregational  meeting  house,  Old  West  Church  is  an  early  and 
highly  successful  example  of  a  monumentally-scaled  church  constructed  in 
the  then-new  Federal-Adamesque  style.    Widely  copied  throughout  New 
England,  Old  West  Church  is  still  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
Benjamin's  churches.    The  structure  has  been  little  altered  on  the  exterior, 
but  its  interior  was  considerably  changed  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
has  required  extensive  restoration  to  return  it  to  its  original  appearance.    This 
work  was  done  in  1963  and  the  structure  was  reopened  on  May  10,  1964  as  a 
United  Methodist  Church. 
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*  Otis  (First  Harrison  Gray)  House/  141  Cambridge  Street 

Designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch  and  erected  in  1795-1796,  the  First  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  House    is  the  prototype  of  the  distinguished  series  of  five-bay,  three- 
story,  brick  Adamesque  urban  mansions  that  were  built  in  New  England  during 
the  Federal  period.    Its  interior  also  exhibits  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
the  Adam  influence  in  New  England.    Charles  Bulfinch  based  his  plan  for  the 
Otis  House  on  the  William  Bingham  House  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  architect 
had  seen  in  1789.    The  Bingham  House,  in  turn,  had  been  modeled  after  Man- 
chester House  in  London.    Otis  lived  in  his  new  house  until  1801,  when  he  sold 
the  property  to  Thomas  Osborn.    It  was  purchased  in  1916  as  headquarters  for 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 


Quincy  Market,  South  Market  Street 

Quincy  Market  is  a  monument  to  the  efforts  and  abilities  of  two  men,  Josiah 
Quincy  (1772-1864)  and  architect  Alexander  Parris  (1780-1852).    Lawyer,  legis- 
lator, and  later  president  of  Harvard  College,  Quincy  served  as  mayor  of  Boston 
from  1823  to  1828  and  initiated  the  city's  first  public  water  and  sewage  systems. 
Quincy  responded  to  growing  discontent  over  crowded  and  unsanitary  conditions 
at  the  Faneuil  Hall  market  with  a  proposal  for  a  new  market.    In  the  face  of 
strong  opposition,  he  held  a  public  meeting  and  mustered  enough  support  to  effect 
approval  of  the  new  market  by  the  State  legislature.    The  cornerstone  was  laid 
on  April  27,  1825,  and  the  first  business  was  transacted  a  year  later. 

The  main  market  building  (535  feet  3  inches  by  50  feet)  is  built  of  granite  and 
consists  of  a  central  domed  section  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  by  two-story,  gable- 
roofed  wings.    Ionic  porticos  on  both  wings  are  surmounted  by  pediments  containing 
single  circular  windows.    Paralleled  on  its  north  and  south  sides  by  four-story  ware- 
houses, the  entire  complex  originally  fronted  on  a  portion  of  Boston  Harbor,  which 
was  later  filled  in.    Parts  of  the  market  are  still  in  use  today.    As  an  urban  renewal 
project,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department  are  now  restoring  Quincy  Market  and  the  flanking  warehouse  structures; 
hopefully,  the  work  will  be  completed  by  1975.    Quincy  Market  will  house  a  major 
exhibition  on  the  "American  Revolution  in  Boston"  (see  section  2.2.1). 


*  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  136  Tremont  Street 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  designed  and  built  by  Alexander  Parris 
and  Solomon  Willard  in  1819-1820,  was  the  first  church  in  the  Greek  Revival 
style  to  be  erected  in  New  England.    Constructed  of  Acquia  Creek  sandstone 
from  Virginia  and  with  a  bold  temple-type  pedimented  portico,  St.  Paul's  is 
little  altered  on  the  exterior  and  its  severely  plain  interior  has  also  undergone 
few  modifications.    Parris  and  Willard  had  been  commissioned  to  build  the  church 
by  the  newly  established  St.  Paul's  parish,  but  in  1912  the  parish  transferred 
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T ts  church  property  to  the  Cathedral  Chapter.    On  October  7,  1917,  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  as  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul. 


***Tremont  Street  Subway,  beneath  Tremont,  Boylston,  and  Washington  Streets 

Boston's  subway  was  the  first  to  be  built  in  North  America  (1895-1898) 
and  the  fifth  such  system  in  the  world.    City  authorities  had  been  prompted  to 
consider  the  undertaking  because  of  the  crowded  streets  jammed  with  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.    Although  the  original  subway  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
city's  present  and  much-enlarged  system,  the  original  section  of  tunnel  is 
still  used.    The  stone  entrances  and  exits  on  Tremont  Street  at  the  Boston 
Common  are  the  most  visible  landmarks. 


Fenway 


*  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1154  Boylston  Street 

Founded  through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap  in  1791,  the 
Massachusetts   Historical  Society  is  the  oldest  such  society  in  the  United  States. 
From  its  inception  it  has  been  pre-eminent  in  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
publication  of  historical  material,  including  Paul  Revere's  account  of  his 
famous  ride.     Its  present  building  was  built  in  1899  and  contains  three  stories, 
the  first  floor  of  stone  and  the  upper  two  of  brick. 


Jamaica  Plain 


r*  Arnold  Arboretum,  22  Divinity  Avenue 

Begun  as  a  tree  farm  for  Harvard  University  in  1873  as  part  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted's  park  system  for  Boston,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  now  a  pre- 
eminent institution  for  plant  research.    Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  its  first 
director,  campaigned  vigorously  to  make  the  Arboretum  an  aesthetic  as  well 
as  a  scientific  endeavor.    Today,  paths  allow  visitors  to  enjoy  more  than  6,000 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs.     Its  library,  herbarium,  and  publications  aid  in 
scientific  research. 
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Loring-Greenough  House,  12  South  Street 

The  Loring-Greenough  House,  built  in  1760  for  Joshua  Loring,  is  important 
not  only  for  its  historical  connections  with  the  American  Revolution,  but  also 
for  its  significance  as  a  fine  example  of  Colonial  architecture.    The  mansion 
with  its  adjoining  carriage  house  and  gardens  is  the  last  of  the  numerous  country 
estates  of  its  period  remaining  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  history  associated  with  the  Loring-Greenough  House  is  extremely 
interesting.     Loring,  an  officer  and  finally  "Commodore"  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
retired  to  this  house  to  live  as  a  country  gentleman  until  1774  when  he  accepted 
appointment  to  the  Governor's  Council.    Mobbed  and  ill-treated,   Loring  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Boston  and,  with  his  family,  was  among  the  Tories  who 
evacuated  the  town  with  General  Howe  on  March  17,  1776.    Revolutionaries 
seized  Loring's  house  and  for  about  four  weeks  from  June  3,  1775,  General 
Nathanael  Greene  had  his  headquarters  here.     It  was  during  this  period  that 
Greene  demonstrated  his  unusual  abilities  as  an  officer  by  restoring  discipline 
among  "a  factious  set"  who  had  created  "a  great  commotion"  in  the  camp. 
On  June  23,  1775,  the  Loring-Greenough  House  was  appointed  "a  hospital 
for  the  camp  in  Roxbury, "  making  it  one  of  the  first  American  military 
hospitals.    With  the  Confiscation  Act  of  1779,  the  house  officially  reverted 
to  the  state  and  was  sold  at  auction.     In  1784  the  house  was  purchased  by 
Anne  Doane,  a  wealthy  widow  who  married  David  Stoddard  Greenough,  and 
it  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  Greenough  family  until  1924.    The  Loring- 
Greenough  House  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Tuesday  Club. 


4.2.1.1.7  North  End 


*  Old  North  Church  (Christ  Church),  193  Salem  Street 

From  the  belfry  of  Old  North  Church  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775, 
lanterns  notified  patriots  across  the  Charles  River  that  British  troops  were 
moving  toward  Lexington  and  Concord.    The  next  day  they  were  engaged 
with  the  Minute  Men  in  the  opening  skirmish  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Boston's  oldest  surviving  church,  Old  North  Church  was  built  by  William 
Price  in  1723  from  designs  based  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  London  churches. 
Its  first  steeple,  blown  down  in  1804,  was  replaced  by  a  similar  one  designed 
by  Charles  Bulfinch.    The  church  is  still  used  as  a  house  of  worship. 
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Pierce  (Moses)- Hi chborn  House,  29  North  Square 

The  Pierce-Hi chborn  House,  a  brick  townhouse  built  between  1680  and 
1710,  is  typical  of  the  many  pre-Georgian  brick  dwellings  erected  in  Boston 
to  replace  earlier  wooden  buildings  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1676.    Moses 
Pierce,  an  artisan-glazier,  built  the  three-story,  hipped-roof  dwelling  for  his 
family.    The  oblong-shaped,  six-room  house  is  constructed  of  red  brick  laid 
in  English  bond  and  has  its  narrow  two-bay  end  facing  east  on  the  square.    A 
two-story  brick  service  wing,  containing  the  present  kitchen  and  a  chamber 
over  it,  was  added  to  the  narrow  west  end  of  the  house  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    The  dwelling  was  acquired  by  Nathaniel  Hichbom  in  1781  and  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  family  until  1864.     It  is  now  a  historic  house  museum, 


*  Revere  (Paul)  House,  19  North  Square 

In  addition  to  its  significance  as  the  home  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot, 
the  Paul  Revere  House  is  important  as  downtown  Boston's  only  extant 
seventeenth-century  wooden  structure  (built  ca.  1676).     It  was  from  this 
house  that  Paul  Revere  left  for  his  ride  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775    to 
warn  the  Revolutionary  patriots  in  Lexington  of  the  British  troops'  advance. 
In  1908  the  house  was  restored  to  its  seventeenth-century  form.    The  two- 
story  house  is  one  room  deep  and  has  a  small  kitchen  ell.    The  facade  has 
an  overhang;  a  massive  end  brick  chimney  projects  above  the  gable  roof. 


Roxbury 


Garrison  (William  Lloyd)  House,  125  Highland  Street 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  an  articulate  and  influential  exponent  of 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery.    Through  the  columns  of  the  Liberator, 
which  he  edited  from  1831  to  1866,  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
(1832),  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  (1833),  lectures,  and  brochures, 
he  stirred  the  North  on  the  slavery  issue.    Built  in  1864,  this  two-story  clap- 
board house  was  his  residence  from  1864  to  1879. 


A  9? 
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Shirley-Eustis  House,  31-37  Shirley  Street 

Shirley  Place  (1747)  was  among  the  most  formal  and  imposing  Georgian 
period  houses  built  in  New  England.    Its  builder,  William  Shirley,  was  Royal 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1741  to  1756  and  a  colonial  leader  in  the 
generation  preceding  the  American  Revolution.    The  original  design  featured 
a  first  and  second  floor  raised  on  a  high  stone  basement.    An  imposing  double 
flight  of  stairs  led  to  the  main  entrance.    The  wood  exterior,  finished  to 
imitate  masonry,  featured  single  and  paired  giant  pilasters.    The  steep-pitched 
hipped  roof  was  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  deck  and  a  cupola.    After  being 
used  by  American  forces  as  a  barracks  and  hospital  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
it  was  purchased  and  remodeled  by  Dr.  William  Eustis  in  1819.    Eustis  had  been 
a  surgeon  in  the  American  Revolution  and  was  twice  elected  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


4.2.1.1.9  South  Boston 


Dorchester  Heights 

(See  section  4.3.1.7  for  a  description  of  Dorchester  Heights.) 

Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island 

(See  section  4.3.1.7  for  a  description  of  Fort  Independence.) 


4. 2. 1. 1. 10  West  Roxbury 


Brook  Farm,  670  Baker  Street 


The  Brook  Farm  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Edcuation  was  founded  in 
1841  to  promote  the  New  England  transcendental ist's  ideal  of  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking."    George  and  Sophia  Ripley  were  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  the  experiment.    Other  prominent  persons  associated  with  the  farm  included 
Bronson  Alcott,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Common 
ownership  of  property,  fair  division  of  labor,  and  a  balance  between  physical 
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and  intellectual  pursuits  were  among  the  practices  of  the  institute.    Various 
difficulties  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment  in  1847.    Brook  Farm 
remains  largely  in  a  natural  state,  surrounded  by  fields  and  woods,  although 
a  part  of  the  land  is  used  as  a  cemetery.    Only  one  building  dating  from  the 
Brook  Farm  period  is  extant. 


Othe 


Boston  Light,  Little   Brewster  Island,  Boston   Harbor 

Little  Brewster  Island  is  the  site  of  the  first  lighthouse  in  North  America, 
built  in  1716.    Destroyed  by  the  British  in  1776,  Boston  Light  was  reconstructed 
in  1783  according  to  the  plan  of  the  old  lighthouse,  probably  incorporating 
the  remaining  wall  of  the  old  tower.    The  eighty-nine  foot  tower  is  a  built-up 
combination  of  rubble  stone,  granite,  and  brick.    Now  operated  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  it  throws  out  a  100,000  candlepower  beam  every  thirty  seconds. 


Fort  Warren,  George's  Island,  Boston  Harbor 

Located  on  George's  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  Fort  Warren  is  one  of  the 
finest  coastal  fortifications  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1816- 
1865.    Begun  in  1834  and  finished  about  three  decades  later,  it  is  considered 
the  chief  work  of  military  engineer  Sylvanus  Thayer.    Fort  Warren  is  also 
generally  recognized  as  the  most  important  Civil  Wcr  site  in  New  England 
because  of  its  use  as  a  prison  for  Confederate  leaders  and  civilian  sympathizers. 
Among  the  prisoners  kept  in  the  casement  rooms  of  the  fort  were  Confederate 
commissioners  James  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  who  were  seized  from  the  "Trent" 
in  an  incident  which  provoked  war  fever  in  Great  Britain.    The  crisis  passed 
when  Secretary  of  War  Seward  ordered  the  release  of  the  envoys  after  a  month 
at  Fort  Warren.    Other  notables  confined  in  the  fortress  were  Southern  generals 
Simon  Bucker  (captured  at  Fort  Donelson)  and  Richard  Ewell,  and,    immediately 
after  the  war,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Alexander  Stephens. 

Somewhat  modified  during  succeeding  wars,  the  fort  remains  basically 
intact.    Administered  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  of  Massachusetts 
(the  United  States  deeded  Fort  Warren  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1958),  the  fort  is  open  to  visitors 
during  the  summer  months  and  is  accessible  only  by  boat. 
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**  Olmsted  Park  System 

(See  section  4.3  and  section  4.3.1.9  for  descriptions  of  the  Olmsted 
park  system  and  plans  for  restoration.) 


1767  Milestones,  along  the  Old  Post  Road 

The  placing  of  the  1767  Milestones  on  the  Old  Post  Road  from  Boston  to 
Springfield  marked  an  important  step  in  the  history  of  American  transportation. 
It  was  the  executive  action  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  followed  by 
legislative  action  in  Parliament,  which  directed  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
colonies  to  survey  their  post  roads.    This  the  Province  did  in  1764.    In  1767 
the  mile  marks  of  Captain  Miller's  survey  of  roads  were  preserved  by  fixing 
stones  at  the  said  marks.    This  was  done  from  Boston  to  Springfield,  sometimes 
using  existing  stones  that  had  been  set  earlier  by  Chief  Justice  Paul  Dudley, 
among  others.    Thus  a  road  policy,  already  existing  in  part,  was  strengthened 
by  combined  British  and  American  action. 

These  stones  have  been  the  subject  of  subsequent  historic  interest.    The 
Works  Progress  Administration  located  and  described  them  in  1940    and 
published  its  findings  in  1941  in  Milestones  and  Markers  in  Massachusetts. 
In  I960,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  Chapter  621  of  the  Acts  of  that 
year,  directed  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  preserve  the  milestones. 
Much  effort  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  located  and  photographed 
forty  of  the  original  ninety-nine  milestones;  the  Department  is  now  securing 
protective  easements  on  those  stones  not  on  state  highways. 
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National  Register  Properties  in  Boston,  Accepted  After  January,  1973 


As  part  of  Boston  200's  Historic  Preservation  program,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  submit  additional  sites  and  districts  throughout  the  city  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    The  following  properties,  divided  by 
neighborhood,  were  submitted  and  accepted  to  the  National  Register  after 
January,  1973,  many  of  them  having  been  proposed  for  Bicentennial 
planning  purposes. 

**  signifies  property  for  which  restoration  and  renovation  funding  is 
currently  being  sought. 


Back  Bay 


Arlington  Street  Church,  Arlington  Street  and  Boylston  Street 

Arlington  Street  Church  was  built  in  1859-1862  from  designs  by  Arthur 
Gilman,  a  Boston  architect  who  was  associated  for  a  time  with  Gridley  Bryant. 
Gilman  is  credited  with  devising  the  layout  of  the  Back  Bay  street  system, 
beginning  with  the  scheme  for  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  1856.    The  first 
church  to  be  erected  in  the  Back  Bay,  the  Arlington  Street  Church  was  also 
the  area's  first  public  building  and  the  fourth  home  in  Boston  of  the  Unitarians. 
The  location  of  the  church,  at  a  main  urban  crossroad  and  facing  the  Public 
Garden  across  Arlington  Street,  exemplifies  the  important  role  played  by 
churches  in  the  development  of  the  Back  Bay  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
community's  character. 

The  exterior  and  spire  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  were  derived  from 
James  Gibbs'  design  for  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (1722-1726)  in  London.    The 
structure  is  sheathed  entirely  in  brownstone,  setting  the  precedent  for  intensive 
use  of  this  material  in  the  early  period  of  Back  Bay  building.    The  interior  of 
the  auditorium  also  reflects  English  precedent,  and  additional  richness  is 
provided  by  brilliant  Tiffany  windows. 
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Armory  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  Arlington  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue 

This  granite-faced  castellated  building  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  examples 
of  the  great  fortress- 1  ike  armories  built  in  many  American  cities  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.    The  Armory  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  remaining  in 
Boston.     It  is  a  major  work  of  William  Gibbons  Preston,  a  Boston  architect  well- 
known  for  his  Back  Bay  and  suburban  residences  and  designs  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  on  Berkeley  Street  (now  occupied  by  Bonwit  Teller),  the  Hotel 
Vendome  (the  oldest  portion  at  Dartmouth  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue), 
and  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association  Hall  (formerly  on 
Boylston  Street).    The  cornerstone  of  the  Armory  was  laid  on  October  19,  1891, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  the 
building  was  completed  in  1897. 

The  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  which  planned,  constructed,  and  financed  the 
Armory,  was  a  military  organization  established  in  1741  as  the  bodyguard  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.    Reorganized  in  1776  as 
the  Boston  Independent  Company,  the  Corps,  commanded  by  John  Hancock  and 
Henry  Jackson,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  West  Point  and  participated  in  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.    During  the  Civil  War  they  performed 
guard  duty  over  seven  hundred  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Today,  the  Corps  is  a  National  Guard  unit  called  the  First  Battalion,  220th 
Infantry. 


Back  Bay  District 

Back  Bay  district  includes  those  properties  bounded  roughly  by  a  line 
running  northerly  along  the  Charles  River  Embankment,  westerly  along 
Charlesgate  East,  southerly  along  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  extension  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boylston  Street,  Exeter  Street,  Stuart  Street,  Trinity 
Place,  St.  James  Street,  Clarendon  Street,  and  Providence  Street,  and 
easterly  along  Arlington  Street  and  Embankment  Road  to  the  Hatch  Shell  and 
back  to  the  Charles  River  Embankment. 

Originally  a  tidal  backwash  separating  the  Boston  peninsula  from  the 
town  of  Brookline,  the  Back  Bay  was  filled  beginning  at  Arlington  Street  in 
1857  and  continuing  west  until  the  late  1880's.    The  reclamation  of  over  four 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  dry  land  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  undertaken  in 
America.     Laid  out  as  a  fashionable  residential  district,  planned  and  executed 
by  architect  Arthur  Gilman  in  1856,  the  Back  Bay  represents  the  first,  success- 
ful large-scale  city  planning  effort  in  America  which  realizes  the  monumental 
effect  of  open  spaces,  grand  boulevards,  and  imposing  vistas. 
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The  largest  number  of  Back  Bay  structures  were  originally  built  as  private 
houses.    There  are,  however,  significant  numbers  of  churches,  public  and 
commercial  buildings,  apartment  buildings,  hotels,  schools,  and  clubhouses. 
Taken  together,  these  structures  comprise  a  vast  number  of   building  styles, 
including  the  Italianate,  French  Academic,  Gothic,  Ruskinian  Gothic,  Panel 
Brick,  Queen  Anne,  Richardsonian  Romanesque,  and  the  later  Revivals — 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  German  Renaissance,  Beaux  Arts,  Chateauesque, 
Georgian,  Federal,  and  Adamesque. 

Most  of  the  Back  Bay's  original  structures  survive  and,  despite  the  many 
variations  in  architectural  style,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  general  consis- 
tency of  character,  form,  and  scale.  The  Back  Bay  comprises,  in  effect,  an 
enclave  of  superior  nineteenth-century  architecture  within  Boston. 


**  Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  the  first  of  the  great  urban  public  libraries 
in  America.    One  of  the  finest  Italian  Renaissance  structures  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  designed  in  1888  by  Charles  Follen  McKim  of  the  New  York 
architectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White.    The  Boston  Public  Library 
constitutes  the  firm's  principal  public  building  of  the  late  1880's  and  was 
one  of  their  first  works  in  the  Classic  Revival  mode. 

The  plan  consists  of  a  rectangular  block  surrounding  an  open   courtyard. 
The  predominate  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  great  hall  which  extends  across 
the  entire  Copley  Square  front  on  the  second  floor.    Both  the  severely  simple 
outline  of  the  building  and  its  regular  arcuated  fenestration  emphasize  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  surrounding  streets  and  present  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  irregular  vertical  masses  of  H.H.  Richardson's  Trinity  Church  (1877),  a 
neighbor  on  Copley  Square.     Likewise,  the  Library's  envelope  of  creamy 
Milford  granite  is  a  dramatic  accent  to  the  more  picturesque  use  of  brick  and 
brownstone  in  the  Square's  earlier  buildings. 

The  sympathy  with  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  McKim  clearly  expressed 
in  the  design  of  the  Library  extends  beyond  stylistic  considerations.    Much  as 
a  Renaissance  artist  would  have  done,  McKim  called  to  his  aid  a  remarkable 
profusion  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  provided  them  with  ample  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  skills.     He  and  his  talented  partners,  Stanford  White  and 
William  Rutherford  Mead,  included  painters  John  Singer  Sargent,  Edwin  Austin 
Abbey,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  all  of  whom  executed  major  murals  for  the 
Library's  interior.    Among  the  sculptors  were  Daniel  Chester  French,  the 
Saint-Gaudens  brothers,  Augustus  and  Louis,  and  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
whose  little  "Bacchante"  was  to  cause  such  a  furor. 
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4.2.1.2.2  Charlestown 


**Town  Hill  District  -  partial  listing  includes: 

** Harvard  School 
John  Hurd  House 
John  Larkin  House 
Nathaniel  Austin  House 
Main  Street 

Thompson  Triangle  (Benjamin  Thompson  House,  Timothy 
Thompson  House,  Warren  Tavern) 

The  Town  Hill  area  of  Charlestown  includes  the  property  within  the  line 
formed  by  Rutherford  Avenue  from  Washington    Street  on  the  west,  the  northern 
side  of  City  Square  on  the  south,  continuing  northeast  on  Winthrop  Street, 
then  northwest  on  Warren  Street,  crossing  at  Pleasant  Street  to  Thompson 
Street,  to  Main  Street,  south  to  Central  Place,  west  to  Rutherford  Avenue, 
and  back  to  Washington  Street.    The  area  is  characterized  by  a  dense  fabric 
of  late  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  buildings,  free-standing,  in  rows 
or  in  clusters,  all  of  a  small   scale  and  proportion,  and  lining  the  streets  which 
slope  around  the  contours  of  the  Town  Hill . 

The  layout  of  Charlestown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hill  was  determined 
by  Thomas  Graves,  an  engineer,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Massachusetts 
Company  in  1641  to  plan  streets  for  the  small  colony.     It  is  significant  that 
Charlestown,  even  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  was  developing  a 
conscious  plan  for  its  physical  structure.    Although  the  residential  settlement 
spread  over  the  streets  of  the  Town  Hill  and  along  Main  Street  (the  major  route 
across  Charlestown  Neck  to  Cambridge  and  the  hinterlands),  the  main  focus 
of  the  colony  was  at  City  Square — the  seat  of  government  and  the  market 
place  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  active  waterfront. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Charlestown  was  an  increasingly  busy 
port.    It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1775  approximately  five  hundred 
dwellings  and  public  buildings  existed,  most  of  them  located  on  and  around 
the  Town  Hill.    However,  on  the  evening  of  June  17,  1775  (after  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill),  the  British  set  fire  to  the  town  and  destroyed  almost  the 
entire  settlement. 

The  vigorous  rebuilding  that  began  almost  immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  American  Revolution  respected  the  essential  street  pattern  of  the  original 
town.    At  this  time  the  Town  Hill  was  lowered  slightly  but  without  alteration 
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to  its  street  pattern.    Some  of  the  early  postwar  Georgian  style  buildings 
still  survive  and,  together  with  the  several  Federal  and  later  Greek  Revival 
style  dwellings,  create  a  significant  concentration  of  late  eighteenth-  and 
early    nineteenth-century  architecture  which  is  unique  in  Boston.    The  area 
is  also  notable  for  its  many  residents  of  pre-  and  post-Revolutionary  honor, 
including  Edward  Everett,  John  Harvard,  and  the  Frothingham  family. 


Downtown 


**  Blackstone  Block  District 

Bounded  on  the  west  by  Union  Street,  on  the  north  by  Hanover  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Blackstone  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  North  Street,  this  block  is 
adjacent  to  Government  Center  and  the  Faneuil  Hall-Quincy  Market  complex. 
Although  the  Blackstone  Block  is  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Boston 
Harbor,  the  block  had  its  start  as  a  bustling  waterfront  district.    It  abutted  the 
Town  Cove  which,  after  being  wharfed  out  in  1641  and  until  completion  of 
Long  Wharf  in  1711,  was  the  shipping  center  of  the  fledgling  town.     Here,  goods 
for  overseas  and  coastal  trade  were  loaded,  unloaded,  bought,  and  sold. 

The  Block  also  abutted  a  tidal  mill  race  on  which  there  were  a  number  of 
mills.     In  1633  the  North  or  Mill  Cove  was  dammed  for  tidal  water  power,  and 
a  small  natural  stream  was  extended  to  connect  the  Mill  Cove  with  the  Town 
Cove     along  the  course  of  today's  Blackstone  Street.    The  flow  must  have  been 
reasonably  rapid,  since  this  was  the  only  part  of  town  where  butchers  were 
allowed  to  dispose  of  entrails.    The  same  Blackstone  Street  is  occupied  today 
mainly  by  meatpackers  and  wholesale  and  retail  meat  dealers. 

The  early  commercial  and  industrial  importance  of  the  Blackstone  Block 
is  further  attested  to  by  the  location  here  of  the  central  marker,  or  zero 
milestone,  from  which  distances  were  measured  to  and  from  Boston.    This 
marker,  called  the  Boston  Stone,  was  set  up  in  Marshall  Street  in  1737. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  Blackstone  Block  is  the  survival  of  the 
seventeenth-century  street  pattern  in  the  interior  of  the  block;  narrow  lanes 
range  down  to  the  five  foot  width  of  Scott  Alley.    This  alley,  incidently,  does 
connect  through  to  North  Street,  but  it  is  roofed  over  with  a  door  at  the  North 
Street  entrance.    Although  there  may  be  isolated  instances  in  Boston  of 
seventeenth-century  streets  or  alleys  which  retain  their  original  conformation, 
the  Blackstone  Block  is  the  only  district  where  six  such  lanes  survive. 
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The  buildings  within  the  Block  are  a  sampler  of  eighteenth-,  nineteenth-, 
and  twentieth-century  building  types,  but,  at  the  same  time,  display  a  co- 
hesiveness  in  the  universal  use  of  brick  (although  some  facades  are  stone)  and 
in  the  modest  scale  of  the  buildings,  both  in  regard  to  height  and  ground 
coverage.    Although  some  buildings  occupy  lots  which  have  been  assembled 
from  earlier  smaller  parcels,  many  of  the  buildings  are  oddly  shaped,  fitting 
together  like  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle  to  conform  with  the  seventeenth- 
century  parcelization  of  the  block.    The  Union  Oyster  House  building  and 
the  Ebenezer  Hancock  House  are  two  of  the  Blackstone  Block's  eighteenth- 
century  structures,  especially  notable  for  their  connections  with  the  American 
Revolution. 


Custom  House  District  -  partial  listing  includes: 

Broad  Street 
**Central  Wharf  Building 
Custom  House  and  Tower 
Flour  and  Grain  Exchange 
State  Street  Block 

This  area  is  bounded  roughly  by  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Merchants  Row, 
Chatham  Street,  Commercial  Street  to  State  Street  on  the  north,  the  John 
F.  Fitzgerald  Expressway  on  the  east,   High  Street  on  the  south  and  Battery- 
march,  Kilby  Place  across  Centre  Street,  Bangs  Alley,  Doane  Street  to 
State  Street,  and  behind  back  alleys  of  Merchants  Row  on  the  west  to  Faneuil 
Hall  Square. 

The  Custom  House  District  is  an  architectural  environment  of  great 
heterogeneity  in  form,    scale,  materials,  and  styles.    The  entire  district 
exhibits  a  mixture  of  commercial  architecture  which  reflects  Boston's 
development,  over  a  century,  as  a  major  mercantile  city.    Part  of  this 
district — contiguous  to  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Quincy  Markets,  and  including 
a  portion  of  State  Street  and  Merchants  Row — was  a  center  of  commercial 
activity  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  Boston's  original 
waterfront.    The  remaining  southern  area  of  the  district  is  significant  as  a 
landfill  operation  planned  by  Charles  Bulfinch  for  the  Broad  Street  Associates 
in  1805  to  unify  and  expand  the  wharves  and  warehouses.    The  Federal-style 
buildings  on  Broad  and  Milk  Streets  are  surviving  examples  of  Bulfinch's 
effort  to  create  order  for  waterfront  commerce.    Building  requirements  were 
specified  and  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of  unity,  and  the  resulting  cohesive 
pattern  of  this  development  can  still  be  observed.    The  small   scale,  mass, 
and  fenestration  of  the  Federal  style  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this 
district  where  later,  more  monumental  styles  are  interwoven.    The  present 
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McKinley  Square,  within  the  filled  land  development,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
progression  of  Victorian  styles  of  architecture  seen  in  the  Central  Wharf 
Building,  Custom  House,  nearby  State  Street  Block,  and  the  Flour  and 
Grange  Building. 


**  Fulton-Commercial  Streets  District 

This  district  includes  those  properties  on  Fulton  Street,  Commercial 
Street,  Mercantile  Street,  Lewis  Street,  and  Richmond  Street.    One  of  the 
last  remnants  of  Boston's  nineteenth-century  waterfront,  the  area  is  a  unique 
environment  of  commercial  architecture  from  the  1830's  to  1860's.    Brick  row 
buildings  predominate  in  the  district,  creating  streetscapes  which  are 
significant  both  for  their  coherence  and  uniformity  and  for  being  the  setting 
of  three  major  architectural  works:    the  Mercantile  Wharf  Building  (1856), 
the  Commercial  Block  (1857),  and  the  McLauthlin  Building  (c.  1864). 

The  majority  of  buildings  in  this  district,  constructed  in  the  1830's 
and  I840's,  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  architectural  coherence.    This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  development  of  the  district  during  this  period  was 
controlled  largely  by  three  men — Robert  G.  Shaw,  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  and 
Henry  Gardner.    Moreover,  restrictions  on  height  and  building  material  were 
written  into  the  deeds  for  individual  properties.    A  number  of  deeds  also 
included  the  stipulation  that  buildings  be  constructed  to  resemble  those 
erected  by  Shaw  in  1832  at  102-124  Commercial  Street.    As  a  result,  nearly 
all  of  the  buildings  on  Fulton  Street  and  Commercial  Street  are  brick  row 
units,  originally  four  stories  high,  with  granite  posts  and  lintels  at  street 
level,  constituting  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  grouping  of  this  type 
of  shop  front  now  extant. 


Old  Corner  Book  Store,  corner  of  Washington  Street  and  School  Street 

Built  in  1712  on  the  site  of  the  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  this  brick  house 
was  owned  by  Thomas  Crease,  an  apothecary.    As  the  only  surviving  eighteenth- 
century  house  in  this  part  of  Boston,  it  is  a  valuable  neighbor  to  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  of  1729.    The  structure  was  remodeled  into  a  bookstore  by  the 
firm  of  Carter  and  Hendee  in  1828. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  successor  firm,  Ticknor  and  Fields,  the  book 
store  became  the  favorite  meeting  place  for  authors  during  New  England's 
golden  age  of  letters  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.     Here,  poets  and 
philosophers  like  Emerson,   Hawthorne,  Whittier,  and  Holmes  met  visiting 
British  authors,  among  them  Dickens  and  Thackeray.    While  James  T.  Fields, 
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editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  publisher,  held  court  here,  the  Corner 
Book  Store  acquired  the  popular  name  of  "Parnassus  Corner." 

The  exterior  of  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store  was  restored  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
The  Boston  Globe  and  Historic  Boston,   Inc.  now  maintain  this  building. 


Schooner  "Alice  S.  Wentworth, "  Pier  4 

The  "Alice  S.  Wentworth,"  a  gaff-rigged  schooner  with  two  masts,  is 
probably  the  last  remaining  coastal  schooner  on  the  east  coast.    This  type  of 
cargo-carrying  vessel  was  essential  to  the  commercial  development  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  linking  up  all  the  ports  and  offshore  islands,  beginning  in 
the  early  colonial  period. 

Originally  called  the  "Lizzie  A.  Tolles,"  the  schooner  was  built  in 
Norwalk,  Connecticut  in  1863  for  freighting  between  Hudson  River  ports, 
New  York  City,  and  Long  Island.     In  1891  she  was  sold  "down  east"  to 
Captain  Charles  Stevens,  who  had  her  rebuilt  in  Maine  in  1904,  when  she  was 
rechristened  "Alice  S.  Wentworth"  after  Captain  Stevens'  niece.    The  ship 
continued  to  sail  from  Maine  until  1921  when  she  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Zebulon  Tilton  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  carried  cargo  on  her  until  1943. 
The  "Alice  S.  Wentworth"  was  then  sold  for  use  as  a  windjammer  cruise  ship. 
When  this  project  failed,  she  was  neglected  and  sank  in  the  mud  off  Woods 
Hole  harbor.     In  1965  Anthony  Athanas,  a  Boston  restaurant  owner,  bought  the 
schooner  at  auction  and  brought  her  to  Boston,  where  she  is  now  moored  along- 
side Pier  4. 
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Hyde  Park 


Paul's  Bridge,  Neponset  Parkway 

Paul's  Bridge  is  the  third  bridge  to  stand  on  this  site,  one  of  the  three 
Milton  crossings  over  the  Neponset  River  in  the  eighteenth  century  and,  at 
that  time,  the  only  link  between  the  towns  of  Milton  and  Dedham.    Although 
the  present  bridge  was  constructed  in  1849,  an  early  bridge,  known  as 
"Hubbard's  Bridge,"  was  located  here  prior  to  1759,  at  which  time  it  was  re- 
built, the  cost  to  be  met  in  proportion  to  the  province  tax  of  each  town.    It 
served  as  a  river  crossing  for  local  farmers.    By  the  time  of  its  1807  reconstruction, 
the  bridge  had  been  renamed  "Paul's  Bridge"  for  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land 
in  Dedham.    The  bridge  was  redesigned  in  1932-1935  by  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff. 


Roxbury 


Hale  (Edward  Everett)  House,  12  Morley  Street 


The  Edward  Everett  Hale  House  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  large  frame 
Greek  Revival  residence.     It  was  built  during  a  period  when  large-scale 
development  representing  all  phases  of  Victorian  architecture  changed  a  rural 
neighborhood  into  a  dense  suburb.    The  most  notable  owner  of  this  house  was 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Unitarian  clergyman,  humanitarian  reformer,  and  author 
of  the  short  story  "The  Man  Without  a  Country"  (1863),  who  lived  in  the 
house  from  1869  to  1909.    Probably  built  in  1841  by  a  carpenter  named 
Benjamin  Kent,  the  Hale  House  originally  was  located  at  39  Highland  Street. 
Between  1899  and  1906,  the  house  was  moved  from  its  Highland  Street  front- 
age around  the  corner  to  12  Morley  Street. 


Highland  Park 

Highland  Park    comprises  3.66  acres  of  open  land  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky 
hill  in  Roxbury,  commanding  a  dramatic  view  of  Boston.    The  park  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  residential  neighborhood  of  brick  row  houses  and  detached 
wood  structures.    Natural  outcroppings  of  puddingsrone  cover  much  of  the 
park  area,  otherwise  overgrown  with  natural  grass  and  weeds.    At  the  highest 
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point  of  the  hill,  a  Victorian  water  standpipe  mounted  on  an  earthen  platform 
marks  the  area  of  a  Revolutionary  War  fort.    This  circular  tower  of  brick, 
with  granite  trim,  has  a  gabled  octagonal  base  and  is  topped  by  a  gabled 
octagonal  observatory.     It  was  constructed  in  1869  as  a  functional  device  of 
Boston's  Cochituate  Water  System. 

Highland  Park  possesses  topographical,  military,  architectural,  and 
landscape  features  significant  in  Boston's  history.     Its  strategic  location  over- 
looking the  only  land  route  into  the  city  during  the  eighteenth  century 
earned  the  site  military  significance  as  one  of  the  first  places  selected  for 
fortification  during  the  American  Revolution.    This  was  done  in  the  summer 
of  1775.    Neglect  of  the  area  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  caused 
the  Roxbury  Military  Historical  Society  to  pressure  the  city  into  commissioning 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  to  undertake  extensive  renovations  in  the  Park  between 
1895  and  1916.    Today,   Highland  Park  still  commands  community  interest  and 
civic  pride,  although  the  problems  of  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  are  great. 


John  Eliot  Square  District  -  partial  listing  includes: 

**Cox  Building 
**Dillaway-Thomas  House 
**Dudley  School 

First  Church  in  Roxbury 

Ionic  Hall 

Marcus  Garvey  House 

Spooner- Lambert  House 

The  boundaries  of  the  John  Eliot  Square  District  include  the  property 
bounded  by  Roxbury  Street  on  the  north,  Putnam  Street  on  the  east,  Dudley 
Street  on  the  south,  and  Bartlett  Street  on  the  southwest. 

The  nineteen  buildings  of  this  district  (built  between  1750  and  1873),  which 
enclose  John  Eliot  Square,  represent  an  amalgam  of  architectural  styles  and  a 
mixture  of  residential,  religious,  civic,  and  commercial  uses.     Historically, 
Eliot  Square  has  been  the  center  of  Roxbury  since  the  town's  founding  in  1630. 
The  growing  settlement  formed  the  parish  of  the  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  which 
has  occupied  five  successive  structures  on  the  same  site.    The  original  congre- 
gation, housed  on  the  site  of  the  present  1804  Federal  Meeting  House  style 
structure,  had  many  remarkable  ministers;  its  first,  John  Eliot,  became  known  as 
the  "Apostle  of  the  Indians"  for  his  efforts  in  educating  local  Indian  tribes.    A 
later  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Oliver  Peabody,  built  the  Georgian-style 
Dillaway-Thomas  House  between  1750  and  1754. 
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ana   I   A?!  'I    i°  B?St°n  fr°m  fhe  Fn,Qnd  fowns  f°*ed  at  Eliot  Square 
and  led  to  Cambndge  (via  Roxbury  Street)  and  to  Dedham  (via  Centre  Str^ 

ChuTchM  Xt'  fhV°mmUnIfy  deVe'°Ped  a,°na  ^  highly  ;S  the  F    st  ^ 
Chuch  Meet.ng  House  as  a  visual  focal  point.    Beyond  the  Square  tow  ad 

£ «Srs  ssf' t»  ssit  ssl 

J       ' .  °       !      [         Q,  ^  deve,°Pmen'  ?"  'he  nineteenth  century  added 

V.ctonan    styles  to  the  architectural  fabric  of  Eliot  Square. 

Kittredge  (Alvah)  House,  10  Linwood  Street 

Located  in  the  Roxbury  Highlands,  the  Alvah  Kittredge  House  is  one  of 

wh.ch  had  been  erected  by  patriot  troops  before  the  siege  of  Boston  (1775) 

The  house  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  Greek  Revival  style,  having 

by " "      P6d,menf  SUPP°rfed  ^  '0niC  CO,Um"S  and  °  ^ob.e'roof  Zunted 


South  End 


f  Cyclorarna  Building,  543-547  Tremont  Street 


The  Cyclorarna  Building  was  built  in  1884  by  Cummings  and  Sears 
Th,s  two-story  brick  and  concrete  building  is  capped  by  a Vfoot  g  ass  dome 
above  a  rotunda.    The  original  "Victorian  feudal"  facade  had  a  keep  and 

fhTfio  °Wep'.  'LW!S  a'tered  f°  IfS  Present  Warance  in  1922-1923  when 

the  Boston  Flower  Exchange  moved  in  and  used  the  building  as  a  flower 
market      At  th.s  time  a  new  glass  roof  replaced  the  original  tin  structure  and 
he  lantern  was  removed.    In  1929  a  second  story  was  added  to  the  office  in 
he  front  of  the  building      A  one-story  and  basement  addition  was  made  to 
the  rear  of  the  bu.ldmg  in  1949.    Today,  the  Cyclorarna  is  part  of  the  Boln 
Center  ^r  the  Arts  and  will  hopefully  be  the  location  during  1975-1976 Tor 
a  speed  360°  film,  -The  Children  of  the  Revolution,"  being  plan  ed  by    he 
Center  for  the  B.centennial  (see  section  2.2.1).    A  major  Bosto'n  200  goal 
s  the  complefon  of  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts,  including  restoration  of 
the  Cyclorarna  Building,  by  1975. 
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South  End  District  -  partial  listing  includes: 

**Allen  House 
**Blackstone  Square 
**Chester  Square 
**  Con  cord  Square 
**Franklin  Square 
**Franklin  Square  House 

Holy  Cross  Cathedral 
**National  Theater 
**Rutland  Square 

Union  Methodist  Church 
**Union  Park 
**Worcester  Square 

The  South  End  District  is  bounded  roughly  by  a  line  running  along  the 
Penn  Central    railroad,  Yarmouth  Street,  Columbus  Avenue,  Berkeley  Street, 
Shawmut  Avenue  and  Bradford  Street,   Waltham  Street,  Union  Park  Street, 
Maiden  Street,  Drapers  Lane,   Ivanhoe  Street,  Pembroke  Street,  Newland 
Street,  East  Brookline  Street,  Alley  710,  East  Newton  Street,   Harrison 
Avenue,  Northampton  Street,  Tremont  Street,  Camden  Street,  Tremont  Street 
and  Northampton  Street. 

Planned  in  1848  and  developed  in  part  on  filled  land  through  the  early 
1870's,  the  South  End  is  the  largest  remaining  urban  Victorian  residential 
neighborhood  in  the  United  States.     Seeking  to  provide  a  fashionable  district 
of  "substantial  dwellings,"  the  city  auctioned  the  land  of  the  South  End  with 
restrictions  on  height,  material,  setback,  building  form,  and  construction 
period.    These  lands  were  mostly  purchased  by  real  estate  entrepreneurs  who 
eventually  sold  completed  dwellings  that  catered  to  the  tastes  of  businessmen 
and  industrialists.    As  a  result  of  this  speculative  construction  controlled  by 
the  city's  specifications,  the  South  End  is  characterized  by  a  remarkably  high 
degree  of  architectural  homogeneity  and  coherence.    The  houses  of  the  South 
End  represent  the  "genteel"  architectural  taste  of  the  Victorian  era — 
occasionally  flamboyant  in  ornamentation  but  respectably  conservative  in 
plan  and  elevation.    A  characteristic  South  End  building  would  be  an 
Italianate,  high  basemented  row  house  of  brick  or  brownstone,  with  a  French 
mansard  roof. 

The  principal  foci  of  the  South  End  are  residential  squares  characterized 
by  townhouses  of  brick  or  brownstone  surrounding  a  central,  oblong  park. 
These  squares  reflect  the  influence  of  the  English  park  system  on  the  urban 
planning  of  Boston,  extending  back  to  Charles  Bulfinch's  design  for  the  Tontine 
Crescent.    The   South  End  represents  the  last  vestiges  of  the  concept  in  Boston. 
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The  South  End  has  been  traditionally  known  for  the  large  number  of 
religious  institutions  serving  the  district.    Because  of  the  many  Irish  immi- 
grants, the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Boston  settled  in  the  district 
supporting  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
whose  Jesuit  order  founded  Boston  College.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
Protestant  churches  founded  elsewhere  in  nineteenth-century  Boston  re- 
located to  the  South  End  with  their  congregations.    Architecturally,  these 
churches  provide  focal  points  along  the  major  avenues  and  contribute  a 
variation  of  form,  style,  and  color  to  the  residential  blocks. 
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Open  Space 


It  has  been  said  that  urban  civilizations  are  known  by  the  quality  of 
their  open  spaces:    Babylon  is  remembered  for  its  Hanging  Gardens,  London 
for  its  quiet  residential  squares,  and  Paris  for  its  manicured  parks  and  tree- 
lined  boulevards.    In  Boston  the  tradition  of  reserving  open  spaces  began  with 
the  early  colonists,  who  purchased  forty-eight  acres  from  a  lone  settler 
(William  Blackstone)  in  1634  and  designated  this  "Common"  land  for  cattle 
grazing  and  militia  drills.     In  later  years,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  designed  one 
of  the  first  urban  public  park  systems  in  the  United  States,  an  impressive  and 
extensive  network  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Emerald  Necklace."    The 
nation's  first  public  playground  was  established  in  Boston  in  the  early  1900's. 

Recognizing  the  crucial  effect  of  green  and  water  spaces  on  people's 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  urban  environment,  Boston  200  seeks  through 
its  Open  Space  program  to  hasten  the  process  by  which  Boston's  open  spaces, 
both  in  the  neighborhoods  and  downtown,  can  be  brought  to  appropriate 
aesthetic  and  cleanliness  standards.    Capital  improvements  and  maintenance 
programs  will  be  accomplished  through  City  agencies  and  through  the  efforts 
of  private  groups,  combined  with  federal  funding  assistance. 

Historical  significance  of  an  open  space,  its  importance  as  a  tourist 
attraction,  or  its  relationship  to  historically  or  architecturally  important 
structures — particularly  those  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places — were  the  criteria  used  to  select  Boston  200  open  space  priorities. 
Accordingly,  five  specific  objectives  have  been  identified: 

a)  major  improvements  in  the  Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden; 

b)  clean  up  and  improvement  of  selected  neighborhood  parks, 
particularly  those  which  have  historical  significance  or  which  will 
experience  the  greatest  impact  from  increased  visitor  volumes; 

c)  clean  up  and  improvement  of  many  old  burying  grounds  which  have 
historical  importance,  as  well  as  large  visitor  appeal; 

d)  improvements  along  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall; 

e)  rehabilitation  of  the  Olmsted  park  system. 

The  first  Boston  200  open  space  objective  is  rehabilitation  of  the  Boston 
Common  and  the  Public  Garden.    With  the  aim  of  retaining  and  enhancing  their 
primary  function  of  passive  recreation,  an  intensive,  detailed  study  for  their 
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improvement  was  recently  completed  by  Carol  Johnson  Associates  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.    This  study  divides  the  areas  by  priority 
into  five  zones,  with  the  target  date  for  completion  of  the  Public  Garden 
being  set  for  mid-1975  and  that  of  the  Boston  Common  for  1980.    Improvements 
should  include  utility  layouts,  lighting,  signs,  trash  receptacles,  benches, 
expansion  and  maintenance  of  comfort  stations,  cleaning  and  restoration  of 
monuments,  new  fences,  and  preservation  and  planting  of  trees  and  other 
plant  growth.    Boston  200  will  assist  the    Friends  of  the  Public  Garden,  a 
private  group  of  concerned  citizens,  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  which  maintains  the  Common  and  Public  Garden,  in  seeking 
funds  for  this  restoration. 

A  key  element  of  the  Bicentennial  theme  "The  City  Is  the  Exhibit" 
resides  in  re-awakening  an  understanding  of  Boston  neighborhoods'  natural 
and  man-made  heritage.    Therefore,  open  space  planning  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods parallels  the  program  objectives  of  historic  preservation:    Boston  200 
seeks  to  enhance  the  natural  assets  of  the  neighborhoods  and  to  focus  especi- 
ally on  those  places  having  historic  interest,  in  order  to  maximize  the 
enjoyment  of  neighborhood  and  theme  walking  trails.    This  is  Boston  200's 
second  open  space  objective. 

Within  the  neighborhoods,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  three  kinds 
of  areas  which  represent  changing  New  England  open  space  concepts:   the 
early  central  park,  based  on  the  New  England  town  common;  the  later 
residential  squares  planned  after  the  English  pattern;  and  the  grand  boulevard 
or  mall  of  the  Victorian  era.    Additional  lighting,  benches,  fences,  signs, 
and  grass  and  tree  planting  will  be  among  the    improvements. 

Boston  200's  third  open  space  objective  is  to  clean  up  and  restore  at 
least  six  of  the  city's  old  cemeteries:    Central  Burying  Ground,  King's  Chapel 
Burying  Ground,  Granary  Burying  Ground,  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
Phipps    Street  Burying  Ground,  and  Dorchester  North  Burying  Ground. 
Historically,  these  cemeteries  are  significant  to  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
because  they  are  among  the  oldest  in  Boston,  and  many  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution  are  buried  in  them.    As  open  spaces  these  burying 
grounds  are  invaluable  for  their  natural  beauty,  and  they  are  enjoyed  by 
many  visitors  and  residents  who  have  found  them  to  be  quiet  havens  that  are 
ideal  for  play  and  relaxation.    For  these  reasons,  thousands  of  people  visit 
the  burying  grounds  every  year  and,  with  the  Bicentennial's  focus  on 
American  history,  their  popularity  will  certainly  increase  in  1975-1976. 
Therefore,  Boston  200  seeks  to  clean  up  these  areas ,  to  assure  that  they  are 
properly  maintained,  to  add  decorative  lighting  where  appropriate,  to 
complete  historical  documentation,  and  to  provide  employment  and  youth 
opportunities  in  the  execution  of  these  tasks. 
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During  the  summer,  1973,  Boston  200  is  sponsoring  a  pilot  restoration 
project  at  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  in  Charlestown .    Dating  from  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century,  Phipps  Street  is  one  of  the  oldest  burying  grounds  in 
Boston;  its  tombstones  are  among  the  only  legacies  from  the  colonial  period 
remaining  in  Charlestown,  as  almost  every  building  was  burned  by  the  British 
after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775.    Thus  it  is  an  appropriate  location  for 
a  pilot  cemetery  restoration  project,  which  was  undertaken  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Youth  Activities  Commission, 
the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Charlestown  Preservation 
Society,  and  a  large  number  of  community  groups  and  volunteers. 

The  program  employs  three  Charlestown  High  School  students  through 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  one  student  through  the  Charlestown 
Preservation  Society,  and  a  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  on  cemetery  restora- 
tion and  education.    Assistance  was  received  from  people  involved  with  a 
similar  project  in  Gloucester.    The  students  are  responsible  for  cleaning  the 
cemetery,  for  selected  repair  work,  and  for  documentation  of  the  cemetery's 
historical  significance.    Among  other  subjects,  the  students  are  being  taught 
the  art  of  gravestone  rubbing,  historical  symbolism  of  gravestones,  surveying 
techniques,  excavation,  horticultural  requirements,  stone  types,  as  well  as 
some  history,    research,  and  documentation. 

Boston  200  hopes  that,  if  the  program  is  successful,  it  will  be  expanded 
to  become  part  of  the  year-round  curriculum  offered  by  the  high  schools.    A 
working  group  is  currently  studying  the  feasibility  of  such  a  proposal.    It  is 
further  hoped  that  more  students  will  be  employed  in  the  summers  of  1974  and 
1975  to  restore  other  historical  burying  grounds  in  Boston  neighborhoods. 

As  its  fourth  open  space  objective,  Boston  200  intends  to  encourage  the 
implementation  of  improvements  along  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  urban  boulevards  in  America.    This  area  should  be  high- 
lighted by  adding  proper  pedestrian  lighting  and  selected  decorative  lighting 
of  buildings,  trees,  and  statues.    Boston  200  is  working  with  the  Back  Bay 
Federation  on  this  objective. 

Finally,  improvement  of  the  Olmsted  park  system  is  Boston  200's  fifth 
open  space  objective.    This  would  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial, as  the  year  1975  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Park  Commission,  whose  first  action  was  to  appoint  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  Boston  park  system.    The  result  of  Olmsted's 
work  wcs  a  comprehensive  open  space  network  which  included  a  multitude  of 
usage  possibilities.    As  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  multi-use 
open  space  in  the  United  States,  Olmsted's  park  system  established  design  and 
planning  precedents  that  have  since  been  applied  by  landscape  architects  to 
regional  planning  on  a  large  scale  all  over  the  country.    However,  almost  a 
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century  after  Ft  was  first  planned  and  after  years  of  deferred  maintenance, 
this  park  system  has  deteriorated,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  parks  are 
now  underutilized.    The  lack  of  maintenance  funds  has  been  a  critical 
problem;  one  hundred  years  ago  1800  men  worked  six  days  a  week  on  the  parks, 
whereas  today  600  men  work  on  them  for  fewer  hours  a  week . 

In  order  to  avoid  a  piecemeal  approach  to  capital  improvements  in 
recreational  parkland,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  has  undertaken  a  planning 
and  design  study  of  the  Olmsted  park  system  with  the  view  toward  restoring 
the  parks  to  their  original  high  quality.    In  addition,  the  aim  of  the  study  was 
to  reconcile  the  need  for  increased  recreational  usage  with  protection  of  the 
parks'  landscape  and  natural  character.    Specific  projects  which  the  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  proposed  to  implement  include  lighting, 
renewal  of  pathways,  restoration  of  lawns,  improvement  of  water  quality, 
and  rehabilitation  of  park  structures. 

Other  public  and  private  agencies   working  to  improve  the  Olmsted 
park  system  are  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the  Elma  Lewis 
Playhouse  in  the  Park,  the  Boston  Zoological  Society,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  the  New  England  Olmsted  Sesquicentennial  Committee, 
and  the  Franklin  Park  Advisory  Committee  (which  was  formed  through  the 
efforts  of  Elma  Lewis,  the  Boston  Zoological  Society,  and  the  Boston  Parks 
and    Recreation  Department  and  which  has  already  made  recommendations 
resulting  in  a  drastic  reduction  of  crime  in  Franklin  Park).    When  completed, 
this  project  will  recapture  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  her  visitors  a 
recreational  and  natural  resource  of  unparalleled  value. 

In  summary,  Boston  200  hopes  that,  through  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Bicentennial 
can  be  a  catalyst  for  rehabilitation  and  improvements  in  the  following  Boston 
open  spaces: 

Boston  Common,  Charles  Street,  Boylston  Street,  Beacon 

Street,  Park  Street  (Downtown) 
Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  (Back  Bay) 
Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  and  Copp's  Hill  Terrace, 

Charter  Street  and  Commercial  Street  (North  End) 
Dorchester  Heights  (South  Boston) 
Dorchester  North  Burying  Ground,  Columbia  Road  and  Stoughton 

Street  (Dorchester) 
Eliot  Burying  Ground,  Eustis  Street  (Roxbury) 
Granary  Burying  Ground,  Tremont  Street  (Downtown) 
John  Harvard  Mall,  Main  Street    (Charlestown) 
King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  Tremont  Street  (Downtown) 
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Liberty  Tree  Site,  Washington  Street  (Downtown) 

North  Square  and  Rachel  Revere  Square,  Moon  Street  (North  End) 

Olmsted  Park  System 

Paul  Revere  Mall,  Hanover  Street  (North  End) 

Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground,  Phipps  Street  (Charlestown) 

Public  Garden,  Boylston  Street,  Charles  Street,  Beacon  Street, 

Arlington  Street  (Downtown) 
Richardson  Park,  Columbia  Road  (Dorchester) 
South  End  Residential  Squares,  including: 

Blackstone  Square 

Chester  Square 

Concord  Square 

Franklin  Square 

Rutland  Square 

Union  Park 

Worcester  Square 
Winthrop  Square,  Winthrop  Street  (Charlestown) 

In  addition,  Boston  200  supports  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
in  its  plans  to  rehabilitate  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  (Charlestown)  and  Fort 
Independence  (South  Boston). 
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Open  Space  Projects 


The  following  material  contains  descriptions  of  Boston  open  spaces, 
divided  by  neighborhood,  for  which  the  city,  through  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  is  currently  seeking 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  funding.    The  list  is  not  inclusive,  as  other  open 
space  projects  will  be  developed  and  hopefully  implemented  by  1975-1976. 


Back  Bay 


Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  is  a  beautiful  and  significant  aspect  of 
Arthur  Gilman's  design  for  the  Back  Bay.    Gilman's  plan  for  this  land  fill 
operation,  which  began  in  1857,  reflects  the  burgeoning  American  interest  in 
French  architecture  and  coordinated  city  planning.     Linking  the  Public  Garden 
at  the  eastern  boundary  and  Charlesgate  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Back 
Bay,  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  is  the  dominant  axis  of  this  fashionable 
residential  district.    The  entire  area  represents  the  first  successful  attempt  by 
Americans  to  realize  the  monumental  effect  of  open  spaces  and  grand  boulevards. 
Upon  completion  in  1884,  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  became  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  small  downtown  parks,  Boston  Common  and  the  Public 
Garden,  and  the  large  rustic  parks  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  which 
encircle  the  core  of  the  city. 

Designed  in  the  French  manner  of  a  grand  boulevard,  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  Mall  is  a  linear  park  with  large  trees  and  grassy  areas  flanking  the 
central  paved  section.    Statuary  is  interspersed  throughout  the  paved  portion 
and  the  bordering  grassy  areas.    Boston  200  is  now  taking  inventory  of  all 
publicly  and  privately  owned  monuments,  plaques,  and  statues  in  Boston, 
including  those  along  the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall,  with  the  view  toward 
cleaning  and  restoring  the  ones  that  are  in  need  of  repair.    The  beauty  of  the 
Mall  is  enhanced  by  the  buildings  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  which  are 
particularly  noteworthy  as  a  compendium  of  fine  Victorian  architecture. 
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Charlestown 


Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Breed's  Hill 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  actually  fought  on  nearby  Breed's  Hill  on 
June  17,  1775,  was  the  first  full-scale  action  between  American  militia  and 
British  troops  in  the  American  Revolution.    The  British  sailed  to  Charlestown's 
east  shore,  disembarked,  and  marched  up  Breed's  Hill  three  times.    Their  red 
coats  and  strict  marching  formation  made  them  easy  targets  for  the  colonials, 
so  that  of  the  2,000  British  attackers,  226  were  killed  and  828  wounded.    Of 
the  1,500  colonials,  115  were  killed  and  over  300  wounded.    Although  the 
battle  ended  in  defeat  for  the  inexperienced  Americans,  who  had  run  out  of 
ammunition,  the  costly  victory  convinced  the  British  that  defeating  the 
Americans  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 

Designed  by  Willard  Soloman,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  marks  the 
approximate  center  of  the  American  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill.    The  hollow  shaft 
includes  a  spiral  flight  of  295  stone  steps  ascending  to  a  chamber  which  offers 
dramatic  views  of  Boston.    The  cornerstone  for  this  monument  was  laid  by 
Lafayette  in  1825  at  a  ceremony  which  included  an  oration  by  Daniel  Webster. 
Paid  for  by  public  subscription  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  monument 
was  completed  in  1842  and  dedicated  in  1843.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  four-acre 
park  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  the  American  commander,  Colonel    William 
Prescott,  at  the  spot  where  he  allegedly  said,  "Don't  fire  'til  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes." 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
which  is  planning  restoration  of  the  monument  and  grounds. 


John  Harvard  Mall,  Main  Street 

Adjacent  to  City  Square  and  the  existing  MBTA  elevated  tracks,  the 
John  Harvard  Mall  is  similar  in  physical  appearance  to  the  Paul  Revere  Mall 
in  the  North  End.    It  connects  a  residential  area  to  a  once  bustling  shopping 
district.    Partially  surrounded  by  high  brick  walls,  John  Harvard  Mall  contains 
paved  upper  and  lower  terraces,  granite  monuments,  benches,  a  water  foun- 
tain, and  tall  shade  trees. 
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Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground,  Phipps  Street 

Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  in  Boston, 
having  first  been  used  in  the  1640's  (the  oldest  legible  gravestone  is  that  of 
Maud,  wife  of  William  Russell,  and  bears  the  date  1642).    Since  nearly  all 
Charlestown  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  fires  set  by  the  British  after  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1775),  the  tombstones  of  this  burying  ground  are  among 
the  only  legacies  from  the  colonial  period  remaining  in  Charlestown.    This 
cemetery  contains  the  graves  of  three  signatories  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  the  Honorable  Nathaniel  Gorham  (President  of  the  Continental 
Congress);  Oliver  Holden  (composer);  and  many  of  the  early  Boston  families, 
including  Tufts,  Hunnewells,  Hurds,  and  Larkins. 

The  largest  monument  in  the  cemetery  is  a  granite  obelisk  designed  by 
Soloman  Willard  and  memorializing  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard  College. 
Given  by  his  students  (Edward  Everett  was  Secretary  of  the  committee  which 
arranged  for  the  memorial),  the  monument  does  not  mark  Harvard's  actual 
grave,  as  the  remains  were  moved  to  an  unknown  place. 

At  present,  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  is  surrounded  by  acres  of 
vacant  land,  and  residential  development  is  proceeding  on  two  sides  of  the 
cemetery.    Fine  views  of  Charlestown,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Boston 
skyscrapers  can  be  enjoyed  from  this  burying  ground.    Restoration  of  Phipps 
Street  Burying  Ground  is  now  underway  as  a  pilot  Boston  200  project  (see 
section  4.3). 


Winthrop  Square,  Winthrop  Street  (two  blocks  south  of  Bunker  Hill) 

In  early  colonial  days,  Winthrop  Square  was  used  as  a  militia  training 
ground;  later,  during  the  American  Revolution,  it  was  the  mustering  place  for 
the  Charlestown  Militia.    At  the  center  of  Winthrop  Square  stands  the  Charles- 
town Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument,  which  was  designed  by  Martin  Milmore 
and  erected  in  1872.    A  group  of  three  figures  is  arranged  on  the  center  of  the 
pedestal,  with  the  "genius  of  America"  holding  out  laurel  wreaths  over    the 
heads  of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.    In  1875,  the  centennial  year  for  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  5th  Maryland  Regiment  honored  the  American  soldiers  killed 
on  June  17,  1775  with  a  commemorative  plaque.    This  beautiful  floral  shield 
is  also  located  in  Winthrop  Square. 
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Dorchester 


Dorchester  North  Burying  Ground,  Columbia  Road  and  Stoughton  Street 

Dorchester  North  Burying  Ground  is  significant  as  one  of  the  older  Boston 
cemeteries,  having  first  been  used  around  1634.     It  contains  one  large  lot  in 
which  are  buried  forty  unknown  soldiers  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Boston 
(1775).     In  addition,  there  are  gravestones  memorializing  a  number  of  Puritans 
and  forefathers  of  the  town:    Richard  Mather,  William  Stoughton  (Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province),  Josiah  Flint, 
Humphrey  Atherton,  Isaac  Royal,  Samuel  Pierce,  Lemuel  Robinson,  George 
Minot,  Barnard  Capen,  and  John  Foster  (a  printer  who  designed  the  colony's 
seal,  which  has  an  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow). 

Although  this  cemetery  is  presently  inaccessible,  Boston  200  hopes  that 
access  and  supervision,  as  well  as  rehabilitation,  will  be  possible  for  1975-1976. 


Richardson  Park,  Columbia  Road 

Richardson  Park  is  a  grass-covered,  sloping  area  which  flanks  one  side 
of  Edward  Everett  Square.    In  the  center  of  the  park  stands  the  historic  Blake 
House,  a  small  dwelling  built  by  James  Blake  around  1648  and  originally 
located  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Cottage  Street.    In  1895,  the  city  of 
Boston  bought  the  Blake  House  and  offered  it  to  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society  on  condition  that  the  house  be  moved.    The  necessary  funds  were  raised 
and  the  Blake  House  was  relocated  to  its  present  site  in  Richardson  Park. 

In  front  of  this  house  stands  William  Story's  bronze  statue  of  Edward 
Everett.    First  set  up  in  the  Public  Garden  in  1867,  the  monument  was  moved 
to  Edward  Everett  Square  in  1911  and  to  its  present  location  in  1931.    Edward 
Everett  (1794-1865)  is  renowned  for  a  life  of  public  service  following  his  initial 
career  as  a  Unitarian  minister;  Everett  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Filmore's  cabinet  (following  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster),  and  a  Senator. 

Richardson  Square  is  now  used  as  a  ball -field  by  neighborhood  children 
and,  most  inappropriately,  as  a  parking  lot.    Hopefully,  in  time  for  the 
Bicentennial,  parking  will  be  eliminated  and  passage  through  the  site  will  be 
controlled  by  fencing  and  new  paths. 
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Downtown 


Boston  Common,  Charles  Street,  Boylston  Street,  Park  Street,  Beacon  Street 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  all  of  the  land  on  the  narrow  Boston 
peninsula  was  owned  by  Reverend  William  Blackstone  (Blaxton)  as  a  grant 
from  the  king.    In  1630  he  invited  the  settlers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Charles 
River  (Charlestown)  to  join  him,  and  these  Puritans    "gave"  him  fifty  acres 
of  his  own  land.    In  1634,  Blackstone  sold  back  all  but  six  acres  for  thirty 
pounds.    Each  colonist  contributed  six  shillings  or  more  for  the  purchase, 
and  thus  Blackstone's  forty-four  acres  became  common  property,  a  "place  for 
a  trayning  field"  and  for  the  "feeding  of  cartel  I."    Boston  Common  remains 
the  oldest  public  park  in  the  country. 

The  Common  has  always  been  a  center  of  activity.    Executions  were 
held  here  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  a  drill  ground  for  British 
troops  before  the  American  Revolution,  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  be- 
fore they  set  off  for  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19,  1775.    Many  of  the 
British  soldiers  killed  in  this  opening  battle  of  the  Revolution  were  buried  in 
a  trench  at  the  foot  of  the  Common.    American  militiamen  who  died  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  during  the  British  occupation  were  buried  in  the 
Central  Burying  Ground. 

More  recently,  Presidents  from  John  Adams  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  have 
spoken  to  large  crowds  under  the  Common's  trees,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
used  to  stroll  almost  daily  along  the  Common's  "Long  Path,"  the  first  foot- 
ball club  in  the  United  States  played  all  comers  between  1862  and  1865  on 
the  Common's  turf,  and  the  section  known  as    General  MacArthur  Mall  has 
become  known  as  a  meeting  place  for  young  people.    In  addition,  the 
Common  continues  to  be  the  setting  for  large  public  gatherings,  demonstra- 
tions, and  rallies.    Each  year  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  the  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  holds  a  festival  on  the  Common  which  is 
called  June-Art-in-the-Park;  local  artists  exhibit  and  sell  their  work,  while 
music  is  played  and  hundreds  of  colored  balloons  float  in  the  sky.    The 
annual  Christmas  Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  in- 
cludes beautiful,  gaily  colored  lights  which  are  festooned  over  the  Common's 
trees. 

Boston  Common  is  a  natural  park  of  fine  old  elm  trees,  small  hills, 
benches,  lawns,  and  walking  paths.    Particular  points  of  interest  include: 
the  Central  Burying  Ground,  which  contains — among  others — the  grave  of 
noted  portrait  painter  Gilbert  Stuart  (1775-1828);  the  Football  Tablet 
commemorating  the  Oneida  Club  and  the  beginnings  of  organized  football 
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between  1862  and  1865  (the  inscription  proudly  states  that  "the  Oneida  goal 
was  never  crossed");  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument,  an  ornate  granite 
obelisk  designed  by  Martin  Milmore  and  located  on  Flag  Staff  Hill;  Frog 
Pond,  near  Flag  Staff  Hill,  which  is  often  used  for  swimming  in  summer;  and 
a  bandstand,  located  along  the  "long  walk"  from  Joy  Street  to  Boylston 
Street,  where  Summerthing  now  presents  Sunday  afternoon  concerts. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  landmark  on  Boston  Common  is  the  Boston 
Massacre  Monument  on  Lafayette  Mall,  which  was  designed  by  Robert 
Kraus  and  erected  in  1828.    A  bronze  plaque  memorializes  the  people  who 
died  in  the  Massacre,  including  Crispus  Attucks,  a  black  from  Nassau,  who 
was  the  first  to  fall.    An  unusual  feature  of  the  monument  is  Attucks'  hand, 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  plaque;  like  kissing  the  blarney 
stone,  shaking  hands  with  Attucks  has  become  a  symbol  of  good  luck. 

Unfortunately,  deterioration  of  Boston  Common  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions.     Since  the  city  seeks  to  preserve  the  historic  integrity  and 
natural  beauty  of  the  Common,  restoration  is  now  being  carried  out  through 
the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


Granary  Burying  Ground,  Tremont  Street,  opposite  Bromfield  Street  and 
beside  the  Park  Street  Church 

The  Granary  Burying  Ground  was  established  in  1660.    Originally  part 
of  the  Boston  Common,  this  cemetery  takes  its  name  from  the  town  granary 
which  once  stood  on  the  side  of  Park  Street  Church.     It  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  early  American  history,  containing  the  remains  of  more  distinguished 
Bostonians  than  any  other  cemetery  in  the  city.    Eminent  Bostonians  who  are 
buried  here  include:    eight  early  Governors  of  Massachusetts — Richard 
Bellingham,  William  Dummer,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  James  Bowdoin, 
James  Sullivan,  William  Eustis,  and  Increase  Sumner;  three  signatories  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — Hancock,  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine; 
victims  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  including  Crispus  Attucks;  Paul  Revere;  the 
parents  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  and  Peter  Faneuil.    The  most  conspicuous 
visual  feature  within  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  is  the  granite  obelisk  over 
the  Franklin  tomb. 

Perhaps  the  most  heavily  visited  cemetery  in  Boston,  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground  is  a  peaceful  crescent-shaped  area  enclosed  by  buildings 
and  an  ornate  iron  fence.    The  public  entrance  is  defined  by  an  imposing 
granite  archway  fashioned  by  architect  Solomon  Willard;  carved  on  the 
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cornerposts  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  inverted  torches — "flying  dum- 
bells" — which  represent  an  old  type  of  hourglass  illustrating  the  classic 
"tempus  fugit"  or  "time  flies"  theme.    Winding  paths,  linden  and  oak  trees, 
and  myriads  of  squirrels  and  pigeons  make  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  a 
beautiful,  serene  retreat  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston. 


King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  Tremont  Street  and  School  Street 

King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground  is  the  oldest  cemetery  in  Boston,  dating 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colonial  settlement,  1631.    The  land  first 
belonged  to  Isaac  Johnson,  who  requested  burial  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
garden  near  the  present  corner  of  School  and  Tremont  Streets.    Others  soon 
asked  to  be  buried  "alongside  Brother  Johnson  in  his  garden"  and  thus  it 
became  the  town  cemetery. 

In  1686,  Governor  Andros  arbitrarily  appropriated  a  corner  of  the  bury- 
ing ground  for  a  small  wooden  chapel.    In  1749  the  present  King's  Chapel, 
designed  by  Peter  Harrison,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  early  wooden 
structure. 

King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground  contains  the  graves  of  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  who  were  governors  of  Connecticut; 
Minister  John  Cotton;  Governor  William  Shirley;  John  Davenport,  founder 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Charles  Bulfinch;  William  Dawes,  Jr.,  who 
rode  with  Paul  Revere  on  April  17,  1775;  and  Mary  Chilton,  first  woman 
Pilgrim  to  step  ashore  on  Plymouth  rock.    The  cemetery  was  closed  for 
burials  in  1796.    During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  the 
gravestones  were  moved  from  their  original  places  and  placed  in  orderly  rows 
to  "beautify"  the  grounds.    Thus  it  is  now  impossible  to  know  the  true  loca- 
tion of  many  graves. 

Today,  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground  is   beautifully  shaded  by  five 
towering  Little-Leaf  Linden  trees,  which  are  approximately  125  to  150  years 
old. 


Liberty  Tree  Site,  Washington  Street,  near  Boylston  Street  and  Essex  Street 

The  Liberty  Tree  was  a  wide-spreading,  beautiful  elm  situated  in  front 
of  an  early  colonial  tavern.    Originally  the  rallying  place  for  a  gang  of 
"South  Enders,"  the  site  became  a  center  of  pre-Revolutionary  activity  when 
Samuel  Adams  united  the  "South  Enders"  with  the  rival  "North  Enders"  to 
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form  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  in  1765.    The  elm  became  a  symbol  of  freedom  to 
the  early  Bostonians:    inflammatory  cartoons  and  verses  were  posted  on  its 
trunk,  Tories  were  hung  in  effigy  from  its  branches,  and  Secretary  Oliver  was 
forced  to  resign  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  a  meeting  beneath  the  tree. 
Because  the  Liberty  Tree  was  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  Bostonians,  it  was  an 
object  of  hatred  for  the  British  and  their  sympathizers.    During  the  seige  of 
Boston  in  1775,  the  British  cut  it  down;  ironically,  one  of  the  axemen  was 
killed  by  a  falling  branch. 

Today,  a  bas-relief  of  the  famous  elm  is  located  on  the  third  floor  wall 
of  the  building  that  is  directly  over  the  spot  where  the  Liberty  Tree  grew  for 
119  years.    Unfortunately,  the  memorial  is  almost  hidden  by  dirt  and  grime. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  new  Liberty  Tree  Park  can  be  created  close  to  the  original 
site. 


Public  Garden,  Boylston  Street,  Charles  Street,  Beacon  Street,  Arlington 
Street 

Until  1794,  the  land  now  contained  in  the  Public  Garden  was  a  salt- 
water marsh  edging  the  waters  of  the  Charles  River.    The  town  used  these 
river  banks  for  ropewalks.     In  the  1820's,  Boston's  second  mayor,  Josiah 
Quincy,  established  public  domain  over  the  flats,  but  it  was  not  until 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War  that  the  public  welfare,  vying  with  the 
pressures  of  commercial   interests,  was  upheld  by  a  vote  of  the  citizenry. 
So  directed,  the  legislature  decreed  in  1856  that  the  land  between  Charles 
and  Arlington  Streets  should  be  kept  open  forever  as  a  public  garden. 

Originally  modeled  after  the  garden  at  Versailles,  the  design  for  the 
Public  Garden  was  altered  by  George  Marhan  to  include  a  four-acre  pond 
with  a  miniature  island.    The  world's  smallest  suspension  bridge  spans  the 
pond,  and  a  fleet  of  graceful  swan  boats  (which  were  first  established  by 
"Admiral"  Paget  in  1877  and  are  unique  in  America)  cruise  the  water  during 
the  summer.     In  addition,  trees,  closely-clipped  lawns,  shrubbery,  beautiful 
flowers,  statues,  monuments,  and  fountains  surround  the  Garden's  three  miles 
of  meandering  gravel  paths. 

Thus  the  Public  Garden,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Boston  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  is  many  things  to  Bostonians:  a  lovely  front  yard  to 
residents  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay,  a  pride  to  the  civic-minded,  a 
resort  for  the  horticulturalist,  a  promenade  for  the  pedestrian,  a  concept  of 
nature  to  the  very  young,  a  place  of  winter  recreation  for  the  skater,  and  a 
summer  home  for  swans  and  ducks.  For  more  than  a  century  citizens  of 
Boston  and  especially  a  private  group  called  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 
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have  worked  vigilantly  to  preserve  this  green  heritage.    Today  more  than 
ever  it  forms  a  serene  and  precious  retreat  in  the  midst  of  urban  life. 

Preservation  of  the  unique  character  and  beauty  of  the  Public  Garden, 
which  is  being  threatened  by  deterioration  caused  by  lack  of  maintenance, 
is  a  high  priority  for  the  city.    Following  completion  of  a  study  by  Carol 
Johnson  Associates  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  restoration  is 
now  being  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


North  End 


Copp 's  Hill  Burying  Ground  and  Copp's  Hill  Terrace,  Charter  Street  and 

Commercial  Street 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  and  Copp's  Hill  Terrace  are  surviving 
elements  of  Copp's  Hill,  one  of  the  original  dominant  hills  of  Boston  which 
was  named  after  William  Copp,  a  shoemaker  and  early  settler.    The  first 
colonists  of  the  North  End  used  Copp's  Hill  as  a  promenade  and  recreation 
area  until  the  hill's  summit  was  levelled  in  1807,  leaving  only  the  burying 
ground  untouched. 

First  established  in  1659,  when  it  was  known  as  the  "North  Burying 
Place,"  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  is  the  second  oldest  cemetery  in  Boston 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  the  layout  of  its  paths  and  arrangement  of 
the  gravestones  to  its  antecedent,  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground.    Over 
10,000  have  been  buried  here,  many  of  them  prominent  and  wealthy 
citizens  from  colonial  times  when  the  North  End  was  an  exclusive  residential 


In  the  years  around  the  American  Revolution,  British  troops  occupied 
Copp's  Hill  and  used  it  as  a  military  station.    Many  gravestones  show  bullet 
marks  from  British  muskets,  as  the  soldiers  often  fired  upon  the  stones  for 
sport  and  target  practice.     Among  those  buried  here  are:    Increase,  Cotton, 
and  Samuel  Mather,  who  were  all  prominent  preachers,  authors,  and  educa- 
tors; Edward  Hartt,  builder  of  the  U.S.S.  Constitution;  Dr.  Joseph  Warren, 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Captain  Robert  Newman,  who  hung  the 
lanterns  in  the  Old  North  Church  before  Paul  Revere's  ride;  Prince  Hall; 
and  Andrew  and  John  Eliot. 
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Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  is  well-known  for  the  richness  of  its  grave- 
stones, which  are  embellished  with  coats  of  arms,  epitaphs,  weeping  willows, 
and  other  death  symbols  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Many 
stones  were  stolen  over  the  years  and  have  eventually  been  returned  after  use 
as  chimney  covers,  flagstones,  drain  covers,  and  brick  oven  doors.    Large 
trees  and  well-maintained  grassy  areas  make  the  cemetery  an  attractive 
recreational  area  for  residents.    From  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  there  is 
a  magnificent  view  over  Charlestown  and  the  East  Boston  waterfront.    A 
group  of  concerned  North  End  residents  have  organized  themselves  into  the 
Copp's  Hill    Association,  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  beauty 
of  both  the  burying  ground  and  the  terrace. 

Copp's  Hill  Terrace  was  originally  part  of  a  larger  park  which  extended 
to  the  wharves  on  the  other  side  of  Commercial  Street.    Built  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  William 
Gray,  the  park  was  divided  in  1893  when  Commercial  Street  was  widened. 
Around  1896,  the  present  granite  terraced  area  was  constructed. 

Today  an  impressive  wall  of  granite  blocks,  terminating  in  steps  on 
either  side,  rims  Copp's  Hill  Terrace.    An  arcaded  shelter  is  located  at  the 
terrace's  westerly  border.    Fine  views  of  Boston  Harbor,  the  Naval  Yard, 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  may  be  had  from  Copp's  Hill  Terrace. 


North  Square  and  Rachel  Revere  Square,  Moon  Street 

North  Square  is  a  long  narrow  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Prince 
Street,  Sun  Court,  Garden  Street,  and  Moon  Street.    The  cobblestone  square 
is  part  of  the  street  surface,  but  it  is  blocked  off  with  a  heavy  chain  that 
encircles  a  number  of  planters  (maintained  by  a  neighboring  church)  and  an 
historic  bell.    Rachel  Revere  Square,  which  abuts  North  Square,  is  a  small 
plaza  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  wherein  is  set  a  bronze  plaque  commemorating 
Paul  Revere. 

Formerly  known  as  Clark's  Square,  North  Square  is  renowned  as  the  loca- 
tion of  Paul  Revere's  house.  Before  it  burned  in  1676,  the  Church  Parish  House 
(where  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  once  lived)  for  the  Old  North  Church  stood 
on  the  site  of  Paul  Revere's  house.  In  1677  an  English  Tudor-style  dwelling  was 
built  on  this  site;  Paul  Revere  bought  the  house  in  1770  and  lived  there  until 
1800.  The  house  is  still  extant  and  remains  the  oldest  wooden  frame  building  in 
Boston . 

North  Square  and  Rachel  Revere  Square  are  used  by  local  residents  for 
sitting  and  for  recreation.    Although  both  areas  are  superficially  well- 
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maintained,  North  Square  tends  to  become  lost  in  a  morass  of  cars.    Boston 
200  would  like  to  see  the  area  blocked  off  to  cars  to  enhance  the  historic 
quality  of  the  Square. 


Paul  Revere  Mall,  Hanover  Street 

Paul  Revere  Mall  is  a  small  park  situated  behind  Christ  Church  ("Old 
North  Church"),  the  oldest  surviving  house  of  worship  in  Boston.    The  church 
was  built  by  Willard  Price  in  1723  from  designs  based  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
London  churches.    Lanterns  were  hung  from  the  belfry  of  "Old  North  Church" 
on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775  to  notify  patriots  across  the  Charles  River  that 
British  troops  were  moving  toward  Lexington  and  Concord.    To  the  south  of 
Paul  Revere  Mall  stands  St.  Stephen's  Church,  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch 
in  1804  for  the  New  North  Congregational  Society.    Paul  Revere  and  his 
father  were  members  of  this  congregation,  and  Paul  Revere  himself  cast  the 
bell  for  this  church. 

Constructed  in  1925  with  high  brick  walls  bounding  both  sides,  Paul 
Revere  Mall  contains  a  circular  fountain  and  a  number  of  towering  shade 
trees  and  concrete  benches.    An  equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Revere,  modeled 
in  1885  by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  stands  at  the  Hanover  Street  entrance  to  the  Mall. 
Because  it  is  part  of  the  Freedom  Trail  and  because  it  provides  access  to  "Old 
North  Church,"  Paul  Revere  Mall  is  used  daily  by  hundreds  of  visitors.    In 
addition,  the  "Prado,"  as  the  Mall  is  known  in  Italian,  is  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  North  End  residents,  who  use  the  area  for  everything  from  a  quiet 
game  of  cards  to  a  leisurely  afternoon  stroll. 


Roxbury 


Eliot  Burying  Ground,  Eustis  Street 

Eliot  Burying  Ground,  the  first  cemetery  in  Roxbury,  was  established 
from  common  land  shortly  after  the  town's  incorporation  in  1630.    The  oldest 
tomb  memorializes  the  Dudley  family  and  includes  the  graves  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley  (1653),  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  (1720),  Chief  Justice  Paul 
Dudley,  and  Colonel  William  Dudley  (1743).    Another  famous  tomb  contains 
the  grave  of  Minister  John  Eliot  (1630),  who  became  known  as  the  "Apostle 
of  the  Indians"  for  his  efforts  in  educating  local  Indian  tribes.    Others  buried 
here  include  Benjamin  Thompson  (1714),  Thomas  Walter  (1725),  Amos  Adams  (1775), 
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and  Ellphalet  Porter  (1835).    The  last  interments  in  Eliot  Burying  Ground 
were  made  in  1846. 

During  the  seige  of  Boston  in  1775,  immediately  after  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  the  Americans'  first  defensive  effort  was  to  construct  a  redoubt 
across  Washington  Street,  the  highway  leading  to  Boston,  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  Dorchester  (Eustis  Street)  begins.    The  redoubt  defended 
the  road  to  Dorchester  and  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Roxbury.    It  was 
called  "Burying  Ground  Redoubt"  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Eliot  Burying  Ground. 

Today,  a  wall  and  an  iron  gate  surround  the  cemetery.    A  bronze 
tablet  placed  on  the  gate  in  1882  commemorates  the  area  and  the  people 
who  are  buried  within. 


South  Boston 


Dorchester  Heights 

In  March  1776,  the  first  American  army  won  its  first  victory  on  the 
heights  of  Dorchester.    After  General  George  Washington  fortified  the  area, 
using  cannon  brouaht  bv  H<=>nrv  Knov  from  Fort  Ticonderoqa  on  Lake  Champlain, 
the  British  troops  (commanded  by  General  William  Howe)  were  intimidated  and 

sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor  on  March  17,  1776,  never  again  to  set  foot  on 
Massachusetts  soil.    The  evacuation  of  Boston  marked  a  significant  change  in 
the  patriot  cause,  from  a  defense  of  colonists'  rights  to  a  full-scale  war  for 
independence. 

Today,  Dorchester  Heights  includes  a  small  park  and  a  monument  that 
commemorates  the  evacuation.    It  has  the  distinction  of  being  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island 

Except  for  a  somewhat  earlier  defense  set  up  on  Fort  Hill  in  the  southern 
end  of  Boston,  Castle  Island  is  the  oldest  fortified  site  in  the  original  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.    Begun  in  1634  and  called  "the  Castle"  by  John 
Winthrop,  it  controlled  the  main  ship  channel  to  Boston's  inner  harbor. 
Fire  destroyed  the  Fort  in  1673,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt.    Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
Royal  Governor  of  the  Province,  was  imprisoned  here  in  1689    during  the 
first  colonial  rebellion  against  royal  authority. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  completely  new,  bas- 
tioned  fort  of  masonry  was  bu  ilt  at  the  express  direction  of  King  William,  who 
feared  an  attack  on  the  colonies  by  the  French  fleet.    The  new  fort  was  named 
Fort  William,  and,  with  over  one  hundred  guns,  was  the  most  impressive 
fortification  in  British  North  America.    Governor  Shirley  sought  refuge  at 
this  third  fort  during  the  impressment  riots  of  1747.    The  stamps  of  the  hated 
Stamp  Acts  were  stored  here,  and  the  ill-received  revenue  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Townsend  Acts  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Fort  in  1767. 
At  Samuel  Adams'  insistence,  the  British  troops  were  quartered  here  after  the 
Boston  Massacre  of  1770;  they  remained  quartered  at  Fort  Independence  for 
six  years,  including  the  time  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.    Fort  William  was 
partially  destroyed  by  General  Howe    during  his  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March, 
1776,  but  it  was  immediately  repaired  by  colonial  forces  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  Revere  and  put  under  the  command  of  the  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  Major  General  John  Hancock. 

In  1798,  Massachusetts  ceded  the  island  fortress  to  the  United  States, 
possibly  because  of  the  country's  difficulties  with  France,  and  President  John 
Adams  renamed  it  Fort  Independence.    A  new  fort  was  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  from  a  design  by  John  Foncin,  the  French  engineer 
who  designed  and  built  Fort  McHenry.    This  fort,  the  fourth  on  the  site,  was 
garrisoned  during  the  War  of  1812  but  it  soon  fell  into  serious  disrepair.    Re- 
construction began  in  1836  and  was  substantially  completed  by  1851  when  the 
Fort  was  garrisoned  once  again.    During  the  Civil  War,  several  volunteer  units 
kept  watch  at  the  Fort  for  Confederate  ships.    Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  are  only  two  of  the    Massachusetts  notables  who 
walked  the  parapets  of  Fort  Independence  before  leaving  for  service  with  the 
Union  Army. 
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Though  Fort  Independence  saw  some  activity  during  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  it  was  not  fully  garrisoned  after  the  Spanish  American  War. 
Its  328  year  military  history  came  to  an  end  in  1962,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment ceded  the  area  of  Fort  Independence  back  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  for  use  as  an  historic  monument.     It  is  now  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.    As  one  of  its  major  Bicentennial  projects,  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  is  now  planning  to  restore  Fort  Independence. 


South  End 


South  End  Residential  Squares,  including: 

Blackstone  Square 
Chester  Square 
Concord  Square 
Franklin  Square 
Rutland  Square 
Union  Park 
Worcester  Square 

(See  section  4.2.1.2.6  for  a  description  of  these  residential  squares,  which 
were  recently  accepted  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.) 


Other 


Olmsted  Park  System 


In  1878  the  Boston  Park  Commission  requested  that  Frederick  Law   Olmsted 
review  the  drawings  that  had  been  submitted  for  the  development  of  a  new  Back 
Bay  park.    Rejecting  the  work  of  previous  designers,  Olmsted  initiated  a  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  park  network  composed  of  large  and  medium  size  areas  for 
rural  relaxation  and  picnicking,  smaller  landscaped  parks  with  ponds  for 
recreation,  and  linear  parkland  for  riding  and  hiking.    The  original  purpose  of 
the  plan  was  threefold:    to  make  the  solution  to  an  engineering  problem  the 
occasion  for  creating  new  municipal  open  spaces;  to  link  newly  developed 
suburban  communities  to  the  historic  downtown  core;  and  to  provide,  as  in 
Central  Park,  space  for  a  variety  of  forms  of  recreation — picnicking,  hiking,  and 
education  at  the  Arboretum. 
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The  different  pieces  of  Olmsted's  "Emerald  Necklace"  stretch  from 
Boston  Common  around  the  circumference  of  the  city  to  Franklin  Park  in 
Dorchester.    They  include  the  Common  and  the  Public  Garden  (see  section 
4.3.1.4),  the  Fenway,  Jamaica  Pond,  Muddy  River,  Leverett  Pond,  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  and  Franklin  Park. 

The  Fenway  was  originally  designed  as  a  salt  water  estuary  for  drainage 
and  flood  control  of  Muddy  River  and  the   Stony  Brook  mud  flat  area.    When 
the  Charles  River  was  dammed  in  1910,  the  marsh  became  fresh  water  and  the 
rivers  no  longer  flowed.    When  the  newly-authorized  Charles  River  Dam  is 
replaced,  it  will  again  be  possible  to  regulate  water  flow  through  the  Fens. 
After  the  original  dam  was  completed,  much  of  the  area  was  filled  and 
planted  with  vegetation  and  grass  for  recreational  use.    A  baseball  park,  home 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  and  a  rose  garden  were  added.    In  addition,  Victory 
gardens  were  first  planted  during  World  War  II;  today,  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list  of  people  who  would  like  the  privilege  of  tending  a  Victory  garden. 

The  Jamaica  Pond  and  Muddy  River  section  of  the  Olmsted  park  system 
was  designed  to  link  older  areas  of  Boston  with  the  newly  annexed  community 
of  Jamaica  Plain.    The  intended  pattern  was  to  have  a  fresh  water  course 
bordered  by  meadows,  trees,  thickets,  and  open  glades.    Thus  a  chain  of 
ponds  was  created.    Leverett  Pond,  formed  out  of  cattail  marshes,  still  has 
beautiful  landscaping,  and  fishing  remains  a  popular  sport.    Willow  Pond  is 
surrounded  by  steep  hills  and  swampy  lowlands,  but  its  beauty  is  impaired  by 
an  MDC  rink,  while  Ward  Pond  needs  considerable  maintenance  work. 
Jamaica  Pond  and  its  grassy  areas  are  still  in  good  condition  and  are  used  for 
boating  and  for  ball  games.    There  are  a  number  of  lovely  stone  bridges 
designed  by  Richardson,  but  they  are  in  need  of  repair. 

The  transition  from  the  ponds  to  the  surrounding  tree-covered  areas  offers 
a  beautiful  visual  contrast.    Three  roads,  which  were  laid  out  as  parkways 
(Arborway,  Riverway,  Jamaicaway),  have  become  heavily-traveled,  high 
speed  commuter  roads.    Originally  intended  for  passive  recreational  use,  they 
include  walking  and  bicycle  paths  and  scenic  views. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  a  beautiful  outdoor  museum  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  are  complemented  by  hills  and  panoramic  views.    Today  it  is  owned  and 
maintained  jointly  by  Harvard  University  and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  (see  also  section  4.2.1.1.6). 

The  final  component  of  the  Olmsted  park  system,  Franklin  Park,  was 
planned  as  a  culmination  to  the  sequential  progression  of  smaller  parks  and 
waterways.    It  is  a  park  of  many  contrasts:    wild,  rugged,  forest-like  areas; 
small  ponds;  huge  expanses  of  grass-covered  fields;  a  golf  course  and  tennis 
courts;  the  Ruse  Garden  and  the  Herbaceous  Garden.    It  is  also  the  home  for 
the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  (see  section  2.3.3)  and  the  Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in  the 
Park  (see  section  3.4). 
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4.4  Physical  Amenities 


The  Physical  Amenities  component  of  the  Environmental  Improvements 
program  has  been  designed  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  livability  of  Boston 
for  both  residents  and  visitors.    Thus,  in  order  to  offset  the  potentially 
negative  features  of  visitor  impact,  the  first  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
help  prepare  those  areas  with  high  visitor  appeal  to  receive  and  accommodate 
the  expected  influx  of  Bicentennial  visitors.    The  second  objective  is  to 
implement  improvements  of  lasting  value  to  the  city  in  terms  of  their  function- 
ality and  beauty. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  Environmental  Improvements 
staff  will  seek  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  private  (business  and  home- 
owner) sector  with  those  of  relevant  public  agencies. 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with  impact  is  the  potential  for  congestion 
caused  by  too  many  cars  and  too  many  people  crowding  into  the  same  section  of 
the  city  to  view  an  event  or  visit  an  historic  site.    The  necessity  of  dispersing 
visitors  throughout  the  city  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Boston  200  decided  to 
develop  new  theme  and  neighborhood  trails  for  Boston  (see  Citygame,  section 
2.0).    Corallarily,  a  fundamental  goal  of  Boston  200's  transportation  plan  is  to 
avoid  traffic  paralysis  and  achieve  effective  circulation  to  and  from  the  city 
by  encouraging  the  use  of  transportation  modes  other  than  the  automobile  (see 
section  4.5).    Related  to  these  transportation  and  Citygame  objectives  is  the 
need  to  improve  visitor  and  resident  circulation  within  Boston.    Accordingly, 
several  strategies  which  deal  specifically  with  this  issue  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Physical  Amenities  program. 

First,  efforts  will  be  made  to  close  certain  areas  of  the  city  to  vehicular 
traffic  and  zone  them  for  pedestrian  usage.    Pedestrian  malls,  particularly  in 
certain  shopping  districts  that  are  notorious  for  automobile  congestion,  would 
be  a  welcome  change.      Closing  certain  streets  to  cars  would  do  much  to 
heighten  the  livability  of  Boston  and  to  further  the  concept  of  Boston  as  a 
walking  city,  both  of  which  are  primary  Boston  200  goals.    Such  experiments 
have  been  highly  successful  in  various  European  cities  (Florence,  Rouen, 
Copenhagen)  and  in  other  American  communities  (Minneapolis  and  Providence, 
for  example). 

Beginning  August  II,  1973  and  continuing  for  at  least  eight  weeks,  Salem 
Street  in  the  North  End  was  closed  to  traffic  and  turned  into  a  pedestrian  mall  — 
the  "Zona  D'Acquisti"  (see  also  section  8.4.1.15).    This  prototype  in  Boston  200 
planning  resulted  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Salem  Street  merchants;  if  the 
program  continues  to  be  successful,  Salem  Street  Mall  may  become  a  permanent 
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fixture  in  the  North  End.    As  would  be  the  case  with  similar  projects  elsewhere 
in  the  city  (for  example,  Washington  Street  in  downtown  Boston),  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  merchants  and  all  relevant  city  agencies  made  possible  the  creation 
of  Salem  Street  Mall. 

Circulation  would  also  be  improved  (and  pollution  decreased)  by  the 
creation  of  bicycle  zones  so  that  the  many  Bostonians  who  are  bicycle 
aficionados  could  ride  more  safely  and  easily.    A  "green  belt  bikeway" 
already  links  the  Boston  Common  with  Franklin  Park.    Efforts  will  be  made  to 
establish  additional  bicycle  routes,  and  curbs  and  ramps  may  also  be  changed 
or  added.    Similar  changes  will  be  made  to  assist  people  in  wheelchairs  and 
people  pushing  baby  strollers. 

The  third  Physical  Amenities  project  aimed  at  facilitating  better  circula- 
tion of  visitors  and  residents  throughout  Boston  is  the  implementation  of  new, 
improved  street  signs.    Boston  200  has  made  inventories  of  Charlestown,  the 
North  End,  Beacon  Hill,  downtown,  the    South  End,  and  other  neighborhoods 
in  order  to  catalogue  directional,  regulatory,  and  informational  signing  needs. 
Directional  and  regulatory  signs  will  conform  with  the  internationally  accepted 
code  of  symbols,  while  other  signs  will  be  designed  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing. 
Maps,  similar  in  style  to  MBTA  enamel  boards,  and  site  markers  will  be  placed 
in  appropriate  locations  to  help  orient,  inform,  and  educate  people  about 
street  patterns  and  Boston's  rich  cultural,  historical,  and  architectural  heritage. 
(Concerning  the  markers,  see  also  section  2.1.) 

Besides  focusing  upon  the  impact  problem  of  congestion  and  the  need  for 
improved  circulation,  the  Physical  Amenities  program  will  implement  other 
projects  of  lasting  value  to  the  city  and  her  residents.    Boston  200  hopes  that 
funds  will  be  found  so  that  each  Boston  neighborhood  can  be  given  $5,000  for 
a  physical  improvement  project  that  will  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
local  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committee  (see  section  8.4.1).    Hopefully, 
such  improvements  will  transmit  a  renewed  sense  of  pride  and  responsibility 
to  residents  which  will,  in  turn,  encourage  community  solidarity. 

Another  aspect  of  neighborhood  improvements  concerns  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  many  Boston  parks,  which  should  be  rehabilitated  and  returned 
to  their  original  condition  so  that  they  remain  a  vital  part  of  the  urban  fabric. 
The  Open  Space  program  has  been  designed  to  deal  with  this  concern  (see 
section  4.3).    In  addition,  Physical  Amenities  seeks  to  replace  existing  street 
or  park  furniture — benches,  fountains,  trash  barrels — with  new  amenities  that 
are  more  durable,  functional,  and  aesthetically  pleasing.    When  possible, 
temporary  toilet  facilities  will  be  added  where  permanent  ones  are  not  available. 
Residents  will  be  encouraged  to  begin  new  clean-up  campaigns,  either  on  a 
local  or  city -wide  basis,  to  support  and  supplement  work  done  by  the  public 
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sector.    The  addition  of  new  trees  and  shrubbery,  which  individuals  can  buy 
and  give  to  the  city  through  Boston  200's  Birthday  Book  (see  section  8.4.4) 
and  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department's  "Plantree"  program,  will 
also  enhance  the  beauty  of  city  parks  and  streets. 

In  addition  to  revitalization  of  existing  neighborhood  parks,  Boston  200 
hopes  to  create  several  new,  smaller  parks  to  commemorate  areas  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  American  Revolution.    Included  would  be  Liberty  Tree  Park, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and  Essex  Street  (see  also  section 
4.3.1.4),  and  Tea  Party  Park,  which  would  be  established  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  near  the  place  where  a  replica  of  one  of  the  original  Boston  Tea 
Party  ships,  the  Brig  Beaver,  will  be  docked  (see  also  section  2.2.1).    Hope- 
fully, several  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees  will  choose  to  create 
vest  pocket  parks  as  their  physical  improvement  project;  the  community  of 
Orchard  Park  already  has  begun  work  to  establish  such  a  park  on  the  corner 
of  Eustis  Street  and  Dearborn  Street  (see  section  8.4.1.16). 

Finally,  efforts  will  be  made  to  implement  better  street  lighting  through- 
out Boston,  as  well  as  antique  "lantern-style"  lighting  in  certain  districts  and 
special  effect  lighting  of  selected  historic  sites.    An  inventory  of  which 
buildings  should  be  lighted  and  what  the  costs  would  be  is  now  underway. 
Developers  will  be  encouraged  to  light  buildings  which  they  are  renovating, 
while  private  donations  will  be  sought  as  contributions  toward  lighting  projects. 
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Transportation 


The  fundamental  transportation  issues  and  policy  objectives  for  Boston 
200  involve  the  planning  and  basic  management  of  existing  transportation 
resources  to  serve  the  needs  of  Bicentennial  travel  as  well  as  regular  trans- 
portation demands.    The  implementation  of  alternative  programs,  which  would 
add  to  or  more  fully  capitalize  upon  the  potential  of  the  existing  system,  has 
significant  implications  for  Bicentennial  as  well  as  for  long-range  regional 
transportation  planning.    Because  the  focus  is  on  present  (relatively  short-run) 
conditions,  programs,  needs,  and  opportunities;  Boston  200  analyses  have  led 
to  strategies  that  seek  to  assemble  a  rational,  workable  system  out  of  trans- 
portation resources  that  now  exist. 

Even  if  the  minimum  number  of  projected  visitors  were  to  come  to  Boston 
in  1975-1976,  they  would  still  have  major  impact  on  the  present  road-oriented 
transportation  system  (see  Appendix  A).    Parking  capacities  within  the  core 
area,  which  are  significantly  limited,  would  also  be  severely  strained. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  few  systematic,  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive or  suitably  packaged  tourist  transportation  systems,  there  is  a  significant 
and  potentially  exploitable  excess  capacity  in  the  commuter  network  of  buses, 
rail,  and  highway  "pavement"  during  off-peak  periods.    There  are  numerous 
ways  through  management  techniques  to  utilize  existing  transport  and  parking  re- 
sources to  develop  a  demand-responsive  transportation  system  before  1975-1976. 

The  overriding  objective  of  Boston  200's  transportation  plan  is  to  promote 
non-automobile  solutions  to  core  area  Bicentennial  transportation  needs.    To 
accomplish  this  principal  objective,  management  techniques  and  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  many  public  and  private  agencies  would  be  applied  to  the 
following:    physical   (facilities,  structures,  equipment,  rights-of-way  utiliza- 
tion); services  (operating  patterns,  routes,  schedules,  fares,  labor  pool); 
market  (transit  orientation,  transit  dependency,  visitor  demands,  area-wide 
commercial  potentials,  residual  benefits  of  newer  marketing  totals). 

The  overriding  policy  consideration  of  the  transportation  plan  is  to 
separate  visitors  from  their  vehicles  at  a  number  of  strategically  located 
"Gateway  Centers,"  where  these  visitors  would  transfer  to  a  bus,  train,  or 
waterbus  for  transport  to  attractions  and  events  in  downtown  Boston  and  other 
metropolitan  area  destinations. 

In  summary,  the  major  goals  of  the  transportation  system  are: 
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a)  to  use  intensive  management  techniques,   in  lieu  of  major 
capital  construction,  to  develop  an  integrated  transportation 
system  that  will  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  Boston 
200  visitor  demands; 

b)  to  keep  visitors'  private  vehicles  out  of  downtown  Boston  on 
weekdays; 

c)  to  maximize  use  of  common  carriers  for  all  visitors  to  Boston; 

d)  to  maximize  intown  use  of  the  rapid  transit  (MBTA)  system; 

e)  to  maximize  pedestrian  usage  of  the  city; 

f)  to  maximize  use  of  special  purpose  vehicles; 

g)  to  maximize  the  use  of  Boston's  inner  harbor  and  water  transporta- 
tion potential; 

h)     to  provide  information  systems,  operational  mechanisms,  pricing 
policies,  and  pedestrian  signing  to  make  these  goals  attainable. 

The  following  sections  analyze  existing  transportation  systems  and 
capacities  in  terms  of  these  goals  and  describe  Boston  200  policies  concerning 
transportation  planning  for  the  Bicentennial.    This  material  is  an  abbreviated 
summary  of  a  detailed,  comprehensive  report  recently  completed  (May,  1973) 
by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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Existing  and  Potential  Transportation  Resources 


Automobile  Transportation 


Highway/Arterial  Resources 


An  examination  of  the  New  England  highway  system  indicates  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  feasible  ways  to  approach  Boston  from  outlying 
areas.    However,  many  of  these  routes  would  not  be  obvious  to  visitors  un- 
familiar with  Boston.    It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  visitor  traffic  to  Boston 
from  regional  and  suburban  sources  will  be  confined  to  the  major  highway 
and  arterial  corridors.    The  corridors  most  accessible  and  easily  identifiable 
to  the  visitor  heading  for  central  Boston  are  briefly  indicated  below  and 
diagrammed  in  Figure  4-1. 

Northern  Corridor 

Interstate  93  and  the  Northeast  Expressway  from  the  Central  Artery/ 
Tobin  Bridge  join  1-89  in  New  Hampshire  and  Route  I,  which,  in  turn,  con- 
nects with  a  segment  of  1-95.    Routes  1-93  and  1-95  connect  the  Central 
Artery  in  Boston  to  communities  in  the  northern  sector  of  the  region  and  the 
state . 

Western  Corridor 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (1-90)  connects  downtown  Boston  with 
communities  in  the  western  sector  of  the  region  and  the  state. 

Southern  Corridor 

The  Southwest  Expressway  (Route  1-95  South)  is  the  Maine  to  Florida 
interstate.    The  Southeast  Expressway  (Route  3  South)  penetrates  the  core  area 
of  Boston,  connecting  to  the  Central  Artery,  1-90,  and  1-93. 

Secondary  Corridors 

Other  corridors  which  enter  the  Boston  core  but  which  are  not  of  interstate 
standards  include:    Route  3  (Middlesex  Turnpike),  a  limited  access  highway  to  the 
northwest  sectors  of  the  region  and  New  Hampshire,  terminating  at  Route  128;  Route 
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FIGURE  4-1 
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FIGURE  4-2 


2,  a  limited  access  highway  in  the  northwest  sector  of  the  region;  Route  9, 
a  major  arterial  highway  paralleling  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike;  and  Route 
I,  a  major  arterial  highway  in  the  southwest  corridor  of  the  region. 

Circumferential  Corridors 


Route  128  is  the  inner  metropolitan  circumferential  expressway.    All 
primary  and  secondary  corridors  interface  with  Route  128.    Route  1-495  is  the 
outer  circumferential  expressway  and  the  major  connector  for  interstate 
routes  in  New  England. 

At  present,  these  highways  are  most  heavily  used  during  the  peak 
working  hours  (see  Figure  4-2).    The  inbound,  unused  capacity  of  these  roads 
during  peak  hours  is  very  limited,  yet  it  is  quite  substantial  on  off-peak 
hours,  from  9:30  -  12:00  a.m.;  the  capacity  is  approximately  41,000  vehicles 
during  these  three  hours,  or  137,000  persons  (at  3.3  persons  per  car).    There- 
fore, Bicentennial  visitors  who  drive  will  be  encouraged  not  to  use  these 
major  highways  during  peak  hours.    In  addition,  hotels  will  be  asked  to 
encourage  visitors  to  arrive  at  off-peak  hours,  either  mid-morning  or  early 
evening. 


Parking 


The  parking  capacity  of  Boston  is  reasonably  fixed.    The  reserve  capa- 
city for  weekday  downtown  parking  facilities  is,  for  practical  purposes,  nil. 
According  to  the  most  recent  information  (1972-1973),  there  are  5,500  legal 
curb  parking  spaces  and  11,100  illegal  ones  in  the  downtown  area.    They  are 
used  in  one  day  by  46,900  parkers  with  an  average  turnover  rate  of  close  to 
three  (2.82).    The  number  of  off-street  parking  spaces  amounts  to  33,500 
spaces  used  by  41,200  parkers  with  an  average  turnover  of  one  and  a  third 
(1.32). 

The  reserve  capacity  that  does  exist  was  identified  through  the  parking 
facility  owners  and  operators.    From  May  to  August,  parking  facilities  have 
an  average  of  30  percent  unused  space  on  weekdays  and  approximately  75  per- 
cent unused  space  on  weekends.    This  summer  decrease  in  business  implies 
that  weekend  parking  reserve  in  Boston  would  be  available  for  Bicentennial 
summer  visitors. 

The  total  summer  reserve  parking  capacity  available  in  downtown  Boston 
was  estimated  at  2,500  weekday  and  4,300  weekend  parking  spaces.    Parking 
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2,  a  limited  access  highway  in  the  northwest  sector  of  the  region;  Route  9, 
a  major  arterial  highway  paralleling  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike;  and  Route 
I,  a  major  arterial  highway  in  the  southwest  corridor  of  the  region. 

Circumferential  Corridors 


Route  128  is  the  inner  metropolitan  circumferential  expressway.    All 
primary  and  secondary  corridors  interface  with  Route  128.    Route  1-495  is  the 
outer  circumferential  expressway  and  the  major  connector  for  interstate 
routes  in  New  England. 

At  present,  these  highways  are  most  heavily  used  during  the  peak 
working  hours  (see  Figure  4-2).    The  inbound,  unused  capacity  of  these  roads 
during  peak  hours  is  very  limited,  yet  it  is  quite  substantial  on  off-peak 
hours,  from  9:30  -  12:00  a.m.;  the  capacity  is  approximately  41,000  vehicles 
during  these  three  hours,  or  137,000  persons  (at  3.3  persons  per  car).    There- 
fore, Bicentennial  visitors  who  drive  will  be  encouraged  not  to  use  these 
major  highways  during  peak  hours.    In  addition,  hotels  will  be  asked  to 
encourage  visitors  to  arrive  at  off-peak  hours,  either  mid-morning  or  early 
evening. 


Parking 


The  parking  capacity  of  Boston  is  reasonably  fixed.    The  reserve  capa- 
city for  weekday  downtown  parking  facilities  is,  for  practical  purposes,  nil. 
According  to  the  most  recent  information  (1972-1973),  there  are  5,500  legal 
curb  parking  spaces  and  11,100  illegal  ones  in  the  downtown  area.    They  are 
used  in  one  day  by  46,900  parkers  with  an  average  turnover  rate  of  close  to 
three  (2.82).    The  number  of  off-street  parking  spaces  amounts  to  33,500 
spaces  used  by  41,200  parkers  with  an  average  turnover  of  one  and  a  third 
(1.32).      , 

The  reserve  capacity  that  does  exist  was  identified  through  the  parking 
facility  owners  and  operators.    From  May  to  August,  parking  facilities  have 
an  average  of  30  percent  unused  space  on  weekdays  and  approximately  75  per- 
cent unused  space  on  weekends.    This  summer  decrease  in  business  implies 
that  weekend  parking  reserve  in  Boston  would  be  available  for  Bicentennial 
summer  visitors. 

The  total  summer  reserve  parking  capacity  available  in  downtown  Boston 
was  estimated  at  2,500  weekday  and  4,300  weekend  parking  spaces.    Parking 
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availability  within  other  areas  of  the  city  is  currently  being  investigated.    A 
number  of  MBTA  stations  have  parking  facilities,  yet,  due  to  peak  hour 
commuter  use,  only  minimal  reserve  capacity  would  be  possible  at  these 
locations. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  is  now  involved  in 
studies  and  plans  for  peripheral  intercept  park-and-ride  facilities  serviced 
principally  by  buses  into  downtown  Boston.    It  is  expected  that  these  parking 
lots  may  be  in  operation  on  Route  1-90,  Route  1-93,  Route  2,  and  Route  3  by 
1975.    The  feasibility  of  implementing  other  types  of  major  parking  spaces 
will  be  examined  as  part  of  the  ongoing  work  of  Boston  200. 


4.5.1.2  Public  (Mass  or  Common  Carrier)  Transportation 


4.5.1.2.1  Publicly  Operated  Rail  Services  (MBTA) 


The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  is  charged  with 
providing  public  transportation  for  Boston  and  the  seventy-seven  other 
communities  comprising  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.    It  operates  all  publicly 
owned  transportation  and  regulates  all  private  rail  and  bus  services  in  Boston. 
This  dual  role  of  both  operator  and  regulator  is  significant,  since  private 
carriers  must  receive  approval  from  the  MBTA  for  new  or  expanded  service. 

The  MBTA  services  include  four  rapid  transit  lines  and  numerous  local 
bus  lines.  (The  MBTA  transit  system  is  shown  in  Figure  4-3;  since  issuance  of 
this  map,  there  have  been  some  service  changes.)    Several  brochures  and 
maps  describing  the  rapid  transit  system  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
MBTA. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  route  system,  the  following  MBTA  service 
improvements  may  be  in  operation  by  1976: 

a)  the  Haymarket-North  (Orange)  Line  should  have  one  hundred 
modernized  and  forty-four  new  cars; 

b)  modernization  of  seven  additional  rapid  transit  stations; 

c)  a  new  vehicle  maintenance  center  for  buses  and  Red  Line  cars; 
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FIGURE  4-3 

MBTA  Stops  on  Rapid  Transit  Lines 
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Figure  4-4 

SUMMARY  OF  MBTA  RESERVE  CAPACITY  DURING  MORNING  OFF-PEAK 

HOURS 


Orange  Line                      Southbound  10,500 

Northbound  10,500 

Red  Line                             Southbound,  Ashmont  14,000 

Northbound,  Ashmont  14,000 

Southbound,  Quincy  8,000 

Northbound,  Quincy  8,000 

Blue  Line                            Inbound  9,000 

Green  Line                        Inbound  23,500 

TOTAL  97,000 


FIGURE  4-5 
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d)  upgrading  of  surface  (Green)  trolley  lines; 

e)  one  half  of  the  150  -  175  new  Green  Line  cars  should  be  in 
operation; 

f)  the  Quincy  (Red)  Line  may  be  extended  to  Braintree; 

g)  thirty-six  new  Blue  Line  cars  should  be  delivered  and  thirty-seven 
of  the  old  ones  refurbished; 

h)      thirty-five  minibuses  should  be  in  operation; 

i)      one  hundred  new  full-sized  buses  should  be  delivered. 

These  plans  indicate  significant  general  improvement  in  the  MBTA   system. 

For  Bicentennial  planning  purposes,  the  reserve  capacity  of  the  rapid 
transit  system  has  been  calculated  separately  for  each  line  and  direction  with 
the  exception  of  the  Quincy  Line,  for  which  detailed  passenger  counts  were 
not  yet  available.     However,  an  estimate  was  substituted.    The  basic  defini- 
tion of  reserve  capacity  for  transit  is  analogous  to  that  used  for  roads: 
capacity  of  trains  during  three  off-peak  hours  minus  actual  average  of  off- 
peak  passenger  volume  at  the  busiest  station  of  the  line.    Under  this  definition, 
the  reserve  capacity  of  the  MBTA  available  to  Bicentennial  participants  going 
to  downtown  Boston  amounts  to  97,000  passengers. 

The  peak  and  off-peak  characteristics  of  MBTA  rail  through  Boston 
proper  are  shown  in  Figure  4-4  and  Figure  4-5. 


Private  Rail  Services 


Railroads  were  once  the  most  important  form  of  passenger  and  freight 
transportation  in  New  England.    Today,  the  status  of  the  railroads  is  uncertain. 
"Railbed"  ownership  is  mixed,  Penn  Central  is  in  receivership,  and  AMTRAK 
is  new,  growing,  but  still  dependent  on  annual  Congressional  reviews  and 
appropriations.     However,  in  spite  of  major  declines  in  both  commuter  and 
inter-city  rail  traffic  over  the  past  decade,  there  is  still  a  considerable  volume 
and  potential  for  usage. 

For  Boston  200's  purposes,  AMTRAK  remains  a  major  source  of  inter-city 
travel.    Commuter  rail  service  improvements  are  largely  institutional  in  nature, 
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and  thus  the  objective  of  future  Boston  200  and  state  Bicentennial  transporta- 
tion planning  will  be  to  effect  these  necessary  changes. 

Even  with  today's  restrictions,  AMTRAK  has  a  great  potential  for  the 
Bicentennial;  however,  finalization  of  AMTRAK's  role  must  await  Congressional 
and  Presidential  action. 

Research  has  indicated  that  AMTRAK's  capacity  and  equipment  are 
available  during  months  and  days  when  Bicentennial  needs  are  greatest, 
during  the  summer  and  weekdays,  as  AMTRAK  is  more  heavily  used  on  the 
weekends.    This  fact  is  significant  since  there  is  greater  parking  capacity  in 
Boston  on  the  weekends,  and,  conversely,  during  the  week  when  parking  is 
limited  in  downtown  Boston,  there  are  more  seats  available  on  AMTRAK  trains. 
At  present,  there  is  a  potential  for  approximately  ten  AMTRAK  trains  per  day 
each  carrying  from  300  to  1,000  persons.    Through  proper  marketing,  the 
number  of  visitors  arriving  by  rail  could  be  doubled.    Through  appropriate 
national  commitment  as  many  as  twenty  trains  per  day  could  be  possible. 

An  extensive  commuter  and  inter-urban  rail  system  services  the  Boston 
metropolitan  areas  and  has  a  high  potential  for  effective  Boston  200  transporta- 
tion operations.  Figure  4-6  shows  present  peaking  characteristics.  Existing 
routes,  stations,  patronage,  and  operational  characteristics  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed below,  while  Figures  4-7  and  4-1  illustrate  routes  and  diagrammatic 
details  of  the  railroad  service. 

Boston  and  Main  Railroad 


The  Eastern  Route  of  the  B  &  M  includes  a  trunk  line  to  Beverly  serving 
Lynn,  Swampscott,  and  Salem;  a  branch  line  to  Rockport  serving  Manchester 
and  Gloucester;  and  a  branch  line  to  Ipswich  serving  Hamilton  and  Wenham 
and  an  extension  serving  Newburyport.   The  main  trunk  of  this  route,  with 
twenty-eight  inbound  weekday  trains,  currently  handles  2,770  passengers 
daily. 

The  B  &  M's  Reading  ("Western")  Route  serves  Maiden,  Melrose,  and 
Wakefield.    This  line  presently  has  the  heaviest  traffic  on  the  B  &  M  system, 
with  thirty-one  inbound  weekday  trains  carrying  over  3,200  riders  daily. 

The  New  Hampshire  Route  includes  a  mainline  to  Lowell  serving  Medford, 
Wilmington,  and  Billerica,  and  a  two  mile  branch  to  Winchester-Woburn. 
This  route  also  feeds  the  outer  portion  of  the  Western  Route,  Wilmington 
Junction-Haverhill,  and  Andover.    This  is  the  second  busiest  B  &  M  line,  with 
thirty-eight  inbound  trains  carrying  3,000  daily  riders,  as  well  as  heavy  freight 
usage . 
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The  Woburn  Branch  is  in  poor  condition,  but  it  is  so  short  (2.2  miles) 
that  it  is  not  a  major  factor  in  capital  or  operating  costs.    The  line  could 
capture  some  traffic  from  Route  128  and  possibly  from  Route  1-93  if  a 
station  and  parking  facility  were  built  at  Mishawum  in  Woburn,  where  the 
line  crosses  Route  128. 

The  B  &  M's  Lexington  Branch  services  Bedford,  Arlington,  and 
Lexington;  it  leaves  the  Fitchburg  Division  mainline  at  West  Cambridge.    A 
single  train  makes  one  daily  round  trip,  carrying  ninety-four  passengers.     It 
seems  that  the  residents  of  Lexington  and  Bedford  are  not  particularly  down- 
town-oriented,  but  the  Bicentennial  celebration  will  generate  interest  in 
providing. additional  service  on  this  line  for  sightseers. 

The  Fitchburg  Route  runs  through  South  Acton,  Ayer,  Cambridge, 
Waltham,  Weston,  Lincoln,  Concord,  and  Littleton.  Nineteen  inbound 
trains  carry  about  1,200  passengers  on  weekdays  (including  many  standees). 

The  B  &  M's  Central  Massachusetts  Branch  services  South  Sudbury,  as 
well  as  Waltham,  Weston,  and  Wayland;  it  leaves  the  Fitchburg  Division 
mainline  at  Clematis  Brook.    Until  October,  1971,  a  single  Budd  car  operated 
on  this  single  track  branch  once  a  day  with  an  average  of  about  eighty  riders. 

Penn  Central  Railroad 


In  contrast  to  most  of  the  operating  B  &  M  lines,  off-peak  service  on 
the  Penn  Central  lines  is  either  limited  or  non-existent.  Thus  opportunities 
for  increasing  service  are  good. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Route  provides  service  to  Framingham  and 
Worcester,  as  well  as  to  Newton,  Wellesley,  and  Natick.    Three  commuter 
trains  are  operated  in  each  direction  on  this  line — two  Framingham  round 
trips  and  one  through  to  Worcester — carrying  approximately  900  passengers 
each  day.    There  is  also  one  daily  AMTRAK  train  operated  in  each  direction 
through  to  Springfield. 

Penn  Central's  Needham  Branch  to  Needham  Heights  also  serves 
Rosl indole,  West  Roxbury,  and  three  other  Needham  stations;  it  leaves  the 
mainline  at  Forest  Hills.    The  future  of  the  Needham  Branch,  which  handles 
1,268  riders  or  27  percent  of  the  Penn  Central  total,  is  closely  tied  to  the 
Governor's  decisions  regarding  the  Southwest  Corridor. 

The  Penn  Central  Mainline  from  Boston  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
(also  serving  Readville,  Canton  Junction,  Mansfield,  Westwood,  Sharon, 
East  Foxboro,  and  Attleboro)  carries  twenty  daily  AMTRAK  trains,  commuter 
trains,  and  a  small  amount  of  freight.    On  weekdays  there  are  seven  inbound 
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commuter  trains  from  Providence,  two  from  Mansfield,  two  from  the  Stoughton 
Branch,  and  six  from  the  Franklin  Branch.    From  Forest  Hills  the  line  carries 
an  aggregate  of  about  4,760  inbound  passengers. 

The  Franklin  Branch  to  Franklin  also  serves  Dedham,  Norwood,  Walpole, 
and  Norfolk;  it  leaves  the  mainline  at  Readville.    Six  inbound  weekday 
commuter  trains  carry  780  riders  daily. 

The  Penn  Central  Stoughton  Branch  provides  service  to  Stoughton  and 
Canton;  it  leaves  the  mainline  at  Canton  Junction.    Two  weekday  inbound 
trains  carry  350  riders  daily.    This  branch  is  similar  to  the  B  &  M's  Woburn 
Branch,  but  it  carries  freight. 


4.5.1.2.3  Privately  and  Publicly  Operated  Bus  Services 


The  following  is  a  listing  of  private  and  public  bus  companies  which 
service  Boston  from  the  three  geographical  corridors.    (Figure  4-8  indicates 
usage  patterns  for  these  buses.) 


Northern 


Airways  Transportation 

Boston  Commuter  Lines 

Continental  Trailways  of  New  England 

Greyhound  Lines  East 

MBTA 

Michaud  Bus  Lines 

Trombly  Motor  Coach  Service 

Vermont  Transit  Company 


Western 


Continental  Trailways  of  New  England 

Englander  Motor  Coach  Lines 

The  Gray  Line 

Greyhound  Lines  East 

MBTA 

Peter  Pan  Bus  Lines 

Vermont  Transit  Company 
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Southern 

Almeida  Bus  Lines 

Bonanza  Bus  Lines 

The  Gray  Line 

Greyhound  Lines  East 

Hudson  Bus  Lines 

Overland  Stage  Coaches 

Plymouth  and  Brockton  Street  Railway  Company 

The  Gray  Line,  Boston's  largest  sightseeing  company  with  a  yearly 
patronage  of  close  to  30,000  persons,  has  four  tours  touching  the  Freedom 
Trail  and  other  points  of  interest  in  Boston.    The  tours  are  primarily  oriented 
toward  the  visitor  who  wants  a  general  overview  of  the  area. 

The  Gray  Line  fleet  consists  of  fifty  buses  which  could  handle  a  maxi- 
mum of  960  passengers  per  day.    Gray  Line  is  involved  in  other  operations 
besides  tours,  such  as  the  B  &  M  bus  service  between  Worcester  and  Boston. 
Several  commuter  runs  are  made  between  outlying  suburbs  and  Boston  during 
the  rush  hours.    A  bus  service  between  the  Marriott  Hotel  and  Logan  Airport 
might  be  extended  to  other  peripheral  Boston  hotels  before  1975. 

Recently,  the  MBTA  initiated  a  shuttle  bus  service  along  the  Freedom 
Trail  which  is  now  being  handled  by  Gray  Line.    Discussions  between  the 
MBTA  and  Boston  200  concerning  future  shuttle  service  possibilities  are  in 
progress. 

The  growth  of  suburban  areas  encircling  Boston  and  the  trend  toward 
centralized  schools  and  desegregation  has  increased  school  busing  operations. 
Because  they  are  operated  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  school  buses  would  be 
available  for  other  uses.    Moreover,  as  most  schools  are  closed  during  the 
summer,  the  buses  could  be  used  all  day  for  transport  of  visitors.    Inventories 
of  available  equipment  will  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the  ongoing  transporta- 
tion planning  process. 

American  Sightseeing  (Copley  Motor  Tours)  operates  four  tours  which 
touch  the  Freedom  Trail  and  other  Boston  attractions.    The  American  Sight- 
seeing Fleet  consists  of  eight  coaches,  two  leased  school  buses,  and  one 
double-decker  bus. 

Airways  Transportation  provides  service  at  twenty-minute  intervals 
between  Logan  Airport  and  the  following  hotels:    Sheraton -Boston,  Sheraton- 
Plaza,  Statler  Hilton,   Lenox,  and  the  Parker  House.    Airways  Transportation 
operates  thirteen  limousines  that  each  have  a  capacity  for  eleven  passengers 
and  two  mini-buses  that  each  have  a  capacity  for  nineteen  passengers. 
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There  are  approximately  1500  taxicabs  licensed  to  operate  within  Boston, 
the  limit    being  specified  by  law.    Regulation  is  through  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  which  is  responsible  for  issuing  driver  and  vehicle  licenses, 
defining  taxi  fare  schedules,  and  identifying  curb  areas  to  be  used  as  taxi 
stands.    A  large  majority  of  the  business  consists  of  street  hailing  or  cab  stand 
pickup. 


4.5.1.2.4  Water  Transportation  Originating  in  Boston  Harbor 


At  present  the  three  companies  which  serve  Boston  Harbor  and  outlying 
points  are  the  Bay  State  Spray  &  Provincetown  Steamship  Company,  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Gray  Line,  Inc.    The  following  paragraphs 
describe  these  companies'  vessels;  however,  all  boats  which  do  not  originate 
in  Boston  Harbor  are  not  included  (for  example,  the  sightseeing  launch  at 
Kel ley's  Landing  in  Dorchester  Bay). 

The  Bay  State  Spray  &  Provincetown  Steamship  Company  operates  four 
vessels:    the  motor  powered  "Bay  State,"  a  sixty-five  foot  double-decked  boat 
with  a  capacity  for  250  passengers;  the  "Windjammer  Spray,"  a  fifty-five  foot 
sailing  vessel  with  a  capacity  for  forty-nine  passengers;  "The  Provincetown," 
a  135  foot  motor  powered  vessel  with  a  capacity  for  300  passengers;  and  the 
motor  powered  "Holiday  ,"  a  forty-five  foot  double-decked  vessel  with  a 
capacity  for  sixty-two  passengers. 

The  "Nantascot"  and  "The  New  Boston,"  which  belong  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Lines,  Inc.,  are  both  sixty-five  foot  motor  powered  vessels,  each  with 
a  capacity  for  250  passengers.    The  Massachusetts  Bay  Lines,  Inc.  also  operates 
the  "Vineyard  Queen,"  a  sixty-five  foot  motor  powered  vessel  with  a  capacity 
for  one  hundred  passengers . 

The  Gray  Line,  Inc.  owns  and  operates  two  vessels:    the  "Sea  View,"  a 
sightseeing  yacht  with  a  capacity  for  150  passengers,  and  the  "Rocket  II,"  a  104 
foot  fishing  vessel . 
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Projected  Visitors  to  Boston 


For  transportation  planning  purposes,  visitors  to  Boston  must  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  total  visitation,  visitation  origin  (by  which  modes  or  by  what  type 
of  transportation  will  visitors  come  into  the  region  and  into  Boston  and  where 
will  they  find  accommodations),  visitation  by  month,  and  daily  expected 
attendance.    These  estimates  are  discussed  fully  in  Appendix  A  of  this  Master 
Plan. 


The  Plan  for  Transportation 


Introduction 


There  is  a  considerable  number  of  transportation  mode  modifications  and 
alternatives  available  through  innovative  management  efforts  which  would 
serve  Bicentennial  transportation  needs.    Because  these  transportation  needs 
are  quite  diverse,  however,  there  is  no  single  system  which  could  fulfill  or 
satisfy  them  all.    Therefore,  the  programs  presented  in  this  plan  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  but  are  complementary.    Modifications  and/or  new  elements 
under  consideration  will  be  implemented  as  the  need  or  opportunity  arises. 

The  various  program  possibilities  under  consideration  include: 

a)  Establishment  of  Gateway  Information  Centers  peripheral  to  the 
city  at  which  the  visitor  could  leave  his  automobile  and  continue 
his  trip  into  Boston  by  an  alternative,  higher  capacity  mode. 

b)  Implementation  of  an  extensive  information  system  relating  MBTA 
and  regional  common  carrier  systems  to  visitor  attractions,  by  using 
maps,  street  signs,  markers,  telephone,  radio,  television,  and  the 
like.    The  primary  problem  of  visitor  utilization  of  the  MBTA  and 
regional  carriers  is  not  capacity  or  even  network  proximity  to 
interest  sites,  but  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  to  use  public 
transit  for  a  self  "tour." 

c)  Establishment  of  special  MBTA  and  regional  carrier  services  (buses, 
cars,  and  the  like)  which  would  provide  package  tours  for  the 
visitor  during  off-peak  hours  to  complement  conventional  operations. 
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d)  Establishment  of  restricted  right-of-way  and  "sympathetic"  traffic 
management  strategies  for  public  transportation  vehicles  such  as 
buses,  taxis,  limousines,  and  so  forth. 

e)  Implementation  of  an  intercept  strategy  for  automobiles    in  order 
to  limit  traffic  congestion  and  parking  overloads  in  the  core  city 
and  to  encourage  people  to  ride  public  transportation.    This  could 
entail  visas,  parking  fees  inversely  proportional  to  car  occupancy, 
encouragement  of  off-peak  road  usage,  and  the  like. 

f)  Establishment  of  improved  and  special  visitor/commuter  rail  services 
between  the  Boston  core  and  other  major  visitor  attraction  centers, 
tent  and  trailer  camps,  peripheral  hotels  and  motels,  and  so  forth. 

g)  Implementation  of  water  shuttles  and  tours  along  the  Charles  River, 
within  Boston  Harbor  (between  Logan  Airport  and  South  Station  and 
from  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  to  the  Tea  Party  Park  site,  for 
example),  and  out  to  the  harbor  islands. 

h)      Establishment  of  special  hotel,  dormitory,  campground,  and  trailer 
park  shuttle  bus  services  to  attractions. 

i)      Expansion  and  establishment  of  packaged  tour  services,  such  as 

those  provided  by  Gray  Line  in  Boston  and  Tour-Mobile  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

j)       Implementation  of  group  ridership  taxi  operations  and  Jitney-type 
vehicle  operations. 

k)      Establishment  of  special  Dial-A-Ride  services  for  the  handicapped 
and  for  other  special  mobility  needs. 

I)       Implementation  of  both  rental  car  and  time-shared  rental  "mini-car" 
systems  for  trips  in  less  congested  areas. 

m)     Establishment  of  helicopter  and  other  STOL  shuttle  services  that 

link  major  visitor  centers  (downtown  Boston  with  Lexington/Concord, 
Plymouth,  Salem/Marblehead,  and  so  forth). 

n)      Establishment  of  a  network  of  pedestrian  trails  (see  Citygame, 

section  2.0),  conversion  of  selected  streets  to  pedestrian  malls  (see 
section  4.4). 

o)      Implementation  of  pedestrian  zones  which  encompass  a  number  of 
visitor  attractions  and  a  rapid  transit  stop. 
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p)      Establishment  of  a  bicycle  path  network  of  dedicated  rights-of-way 
and  streets  by  partially  restricting  automobile  traffic  or  by  convert- 
ing the  curb  parking  lane  to  bicycle  use.    Bicycle  rental,  storage, 
identification,  parking,  and  theft  protection  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  system . 

Decisions  relating  to  pricing  policies  and  to  "packaging"  of  the  various 
transportation  services  will  have  great  impact  upon  the  total  use  of  the 
recommended  transportation  system  and  the  relative  use  of  the  various  services. 
In  relation  to  this,  several  important  economic  factors  should  be  noted. 

The  MBTA,  because  of  its  extensive  area-wide  resources,  will  probably 
provide  the  major  intown  transportation  service  during  the  Bicentennial. 
Because  of  the  MBTA's  critical  deficit,  it  will  be  reluctant  not  only  to  add 
any  new  services  that  could  increase  this  deficit,  but  also  to  encourage  new 
uses  of  existing  services  that  further  aggravate  the  peak-off-peak  imbalance 
or  considerably  increase  peak-hour  loadings. 


Transportation  and  Information  Systems 


Most  Americans  consider  the  automobile  to  be  the  pre-eminent  means  of 
transportation,  especially  suitable  for  family  vacations.    Given  the  restraints 
of  Boston's  weekday  peak  hour  traffic  capacity  and  parking  supply,  and  ex- 
pecting that  many  Bicentennial  participants  will  be  families  on  vacation, 
techniques  for  making  people  abandon  their  normal  vacation  routine  become 
central  subjects  of  transportation  planning.    The  crucial  issues  are  how  to 
intercept  visitors,  how  to  provide  transportation  substitutes  for  the  automobile, 
and  how  to  make  these  substitutes  acceptable. 

Therefore,  although  the  first  objective  of  the  Transportation  Plan  is  to 
get  Bicentennial  visitors  to  the  monuments  and  attractions  they  came  to  see 
(as  well  as  to  and  from  their  lodgings),  the  second  objective  is  to  avoid 
congestion  and  traffic  paralysis  in  downtown  Boston  on  summer  weekdays. 
Protective  strategies  must  include: 

a)  To  use  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  accommodating  the  demand  on 
existing  thoroughfares  and  parking  facilities. 

b)  To  attract  visitors  to  public  carriers  by  making  rides  enjoyable  and 
by  packaging  them  as  part  of  the  admission  to  historic  monuments, 
sports  events,  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  other  Bicentennial-related 
attractions. 
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c)  To  improve  existing  transportation  information  systems. 

d)  To  advertise  the  possibility  of  street  congestion,  as  well  as  the 
locations  of  peripheral  parking  facilities  and  the  existence  of 
alternative  means  of  transportation. 

e)  To  provide  the  necessary  detailed  guidance  by  carefully  marking 
routes  and  destinations  with  signs,  by  establishing  and  manning 
information  booths,  by  implementing  telephone  inquiry  services, 
and  so  forth . 

It  is  clear  that  state  and  city  efforts  should  have  a  unified  approach  to 
information  distribution  and  that  all  media — radio,  television  (especially 
public-service  channels),  newspapers,  special  Boston  200  Broadsides,  and  so 
forth — must  play  a  continuous  informative  role. 

Boston  200  will  establish  and  coordinate  an  area-wide  transportation 
and  Bicentennial  activity  information  system,  which  will  be  crucial  to 
the  overall  success  of  the  entire  Bicentennial  celebration.    Section  6.0, 
Public  Information  and  Visitor  Services,  discusses  this  information  network  in 
great  detail.    The  following  material  outlines  the  components  of  the  informa- 
tion system  which  relate  to  transportation  needs. 

a)  Publishers  of  guidebooks  and  organizations  advertising  various 
Boston  attractions  should  be  required  to  include  details  of  available 
transport  services  to  the  whole  area  and  to  their  particular  locality. 

b)  Brochures  containing  explanations  and  maps  of  bus  routes,  mass 
transit  routes,  highways,  bicycle  paths,  and  so  forth  should  be 
designed  and  prepared  especially  for  the  visitor.    This  information 
should  be  detailed  for  specific  areas  of  the  city. 

c)  A  routes-services  map  should  contain  information  on  the  location 
and  rates  of  major  parking  facilities,  the  transit  fare  system,  lost 
and  found  services,  tours,  other  sources  of  information,  park-and- 
ride,  and  modal  change  facilities. 

d)  All  information  should  be  available  at  modal  change  facilities,  air- 
ports, hotels,  restaurants,  public  information  booths,  and  travel 
agents  in  all  cities  where  Boston-bound  visitors  might  originate. 

e)  Information  kiosks  should  be  established  at  strategic  sites. 

f)  Telephone  information  services  should  be  initiated  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis. 
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g)      The  existing  routes  of  all  public  and  private  transport  companies 
serving  the  regional  area  (local  access  to  inter-city)  should  be 
consistently  and  clearly  identified  and  coordinated  with  new  routes 
established  specifically  for  the  Bicentennial.    It  may  be  desirable 
for  the  pattern  of  existing  routes  to  be  simplified  and  tied  directly 
into  supportive  facilities  (hotels,  airports,  parking  facilities,  modal 
change  terminals,  and  the  like). 

h)      Flexible  transit  schedules  should  be  developed  and  coordinated  with 
airport  and  AMTRAK  operations  and  with  peak  hour  commuter  and 
visitor  travel . 

i)       Uniform  standards  should  be  established  among  cities  planning  large 
Bicentennial  celebrations  regarding  the  format  and  content  of  this 
information  distribution. 


Transportation  as  an  Attraction 


Delight  in  taking  a  ride  is  basic  to  human  nature.  Many  people  will  go 
out  of  their  way  to  experience  the  pleasure  of  flying,  skiing,  sledding,  skating, 
horseback  riding,  and  sailing,  or  taking  a  trip  by  boat,  monorail,  or  gondola. 
The  kind  of  transportation  that  is  most  resented  is  travel  which  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  a  means  of  getting  to  another  place.  Therefore,  in  planning  for  the 
Bicentennial,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  transportation  modes  that 
are  as  entertaining,  fast,  comfortable,  and  inexpensive  as  possible. 


Transportation  Strategies 


The  basic  strategy  under  which  the  numerous  elements  of  the  transporta- 
tion plan  operate  involves  an  intercept  approach.    Downtown  and  region-bound 
visitors  will  be  directed  to  specific  centers  where  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
change  mode  and  enter  upon  a  complete,  comprehensive  and  elastic  circula- 
tory system.    The  specific  details  of  intercept,  gateway,  and  trip  patterns  are 
still  subject  to  refinement.      However,  basic  patterns  are  discemable  and  can 
be  translated  into  a  system  which,  by  responding  to  various  visitor  trip  demands 
(number  and  size  of  vehicles),  can  satisfy  those  demands. 
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Visitors  to  the  Bicentennial  will  follow  three  basic  trip  patterns: 
primary,  involving  initial  entry  into  and  final  exit  from  the  state;  lodging, 
involving  morning  and  evening  trips  to  and  from  lodgings;  and  circulation , 
involving  trips  between  tourist  attractions.       Only  out-of-state  visitors 
will  make  the  first  type  of  trip,  whereas  all  visitors  will  need  transportation 
for  the  second  and  third  type  of  trip.    The  number  and  service  demands  in 
each  trip  category  increases  as  one  proceeds  down  the  list.    Only  a  single 
entry  and  exit  trip  is  associated  with  each  out-of-town  visitor.    Morning  and 
evening  trips  to  and  from  lodgings  will  probably  occur  once  a  day;  the  total 
number  depends  on  the  length  of  stay  in  the  area.    The  daily  circulation  trips 
are  quite  variable  and  dependent  upon  how  many  attractions  a  visitor  sees  in 
a  single  day. 

Because  it  would  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  means  by  which  visitors 
arrive  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  (many  of  them  will   come  by  car),  Boston  200 
is  most  concerned  with  the  second  and  third  trip  categories.    Therefore, 
special  automobile  intercept  and  information  facilities — Gateway  Centers — 
will  be  established  to  meet  this  concern.    These  Gateway  Centers  are  a  key 
component  of  the  Bicentennial  transportation  system. 


4.5.3.5  Gateway  Centers 


The  Bicentennial  transportation  plan  for  Boston  seeks  to  prevent  visitors 
from  using  automobiles  to  enter  the  downtown  core  not  only  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  parking,  but  also  because  of  the  intolerable  congestion  and 
environmental  degradation  that  such  automobile  presence  would  create.    Thus 
policy  dictates  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  interception  points —  Gateway 
Centers — in  various  suburban  and  intown  locations. 


4.5.3.5.1  Gateway  Center  Suburban  Terminals 


The  suburban  Gateway  Centers  will  be  the  locations  at  which  the  day 
traveller  and  the  hotel  or  otherwise  lodged  visitor  can  leave  his  automobile 
and  transfer  to  a  mass  carrier  for  the  trip  to  downtown  Boston  or  to  other 
attractions  in  the  metropolitan  area.    They  will  be  designed  to  have  sufficient 
parking  space  to  handle  peak  parking  demands.    The  locations  for  such  Gate- 
way Centers  will  be  near  each  of  the  major  inbound  interstate  and  state  high- 
ways:   1-93  and  1-95  from  the  north,  Route  9  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
from  the  west,  and  1-95  and  Route  3  from  the  south. 
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If  possible,  each  Center  will  be  built  into  an  existing  structure  or  will 
be  housed  in  an  inexpensive  temporary  structure.    Within  each  suburban  Gate- 
way Center  there  will  be  waiting  room  facilities  (benches  and  seats),  food/ 
refreshment  services,  toilet  facilities,  ticket  counters,  and  visitor  information 
services  (printed  materials,  well-trained  guides,  telephones,  and  the  like). 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  information  center  at  these  suburban  terminals  will 
be  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  provide  basic  information  about  the  various 
Citygame  trails  and  other  Boston  attractions:    how  visitors  will  arrive,  what 
they  will  see  upon  arrival,  and  how  they  can  make  their  way  from  one  trail 
to  another. 


.5.3.5.2  Gateway  Center  Intown  Terminals 


Once  intown,  the  bus  or  other  mass  carrier  will  deposit  visitors  at  one 
of  the  Gateway  Center  Intown  Terminals.    Although  specific  locations  for  such 
terminals  have  not  yet  been  determined,  they  will  correlate  geographically 
with  the  suburban  Gateway  Centers.    For  example,  the  West  Gateway  Center 
bus  would  drop  people  off  at  the  Back  Bay  Intown  Terminal  for  the  Back  Bay 
Trail,  the  Prudential-Hancock  area,  the  South  End  Trail,  the  Public  Garden 
and  Boston  Common,  and  all  Citygame  theme  trails  that  bisect  the  area.    The 
South  Gateway  Center  bus  would  leave  people  at  the  South  Station  Intown  Ter- 
minal for  the  Tea  Party  Path,  the  Government  Center  area,  portions  of  the  Free- 
dom Trail,  the  waterfront  area,  and  other  Citygame  theme  trails.    The  North 
Gateway  Center  bus  would  transport  people  to  the  North  Station  Intown  Terminal 
for  the  Charlestown  Trail,  the  North  End  Trail,  parts  of  the  Freedom  Trail,  and 
so  forth . 

Buses  will  also  take  the  visitor  on  guided  tours  to  metropolitan  area  sites 
and  to  places  such  as  the  North  Shore,  Concord,   Lexington,  and  Plymouth. 
These  buses  will  leave  the  suburban  and  intown  Gateway  Centers  on  a 
scheduled  basis  which  can  be  advertised  and  marketed.    A  prototypical  trip 
pattern  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4-9. 

A  basic  supposition  is  that  the  Gateway  Center  Intown  Terminals  will 
contain  the  necessary  space  for  bus  boarding,  pedestrian  amenities,  and, 
where  possible,  transfer  to  MBTA  transit  lines.    Thus  the  major  visitor  informa- 
tion center  at  City  Hall  will  not  contain  Gateway  Center  bus  transfer  facili- 
ties but  will  be  oriented  more  for  the  pedestrian  and  the  rapid  transit  user, 
while  the  Back  Bay  Station  will  be  an  information  center  as  well  as  a  departure 
point  for  suburban  Gateway  Center  buses. 
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GATEWAY  CENTER  CONCEPT:     ARRIVAL  AND  RETURN  TO  LODGING 


FIGURE  4-9 
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4.5.3.5.3  Operation  of  Gateway  Centers 


The  operation,   leasing,  and  management  of  the  Gateway   Centers  has 
not  been  fully  detailed.     However,   in  this  initial  statement,  several  hypo- 
theses can  be  made. 

a)  The   Department  of  Public  Works,  through  its  normal  park-and-ride 
operation,   could  expand  their  service  to  include  this  temporary 
Bicentennial  operation. 

b)  Private  bus  operators  could  lease  and  manage  such  a  facility. 

c)  The  MBTA  could  run  these  centers,  since  it  will  certainly  be  a 
major  carrier  for  visitors  to  downtown  Boston.  (All  carriers  are 
limited  by  franchises  as  to  routes.) 

d)  The  Boston  200  Corporation  could  lease  and  then  sublease  to  a 
manager  experienced  in  the  operation  of  such  a  facility  in  return 
for  a  share  of  the  profits.    This  could  then  help  pay  for  the 
salaries  of  guides,  for  special  construction,  and  for  other  one-time- 
only  costs.    Thus,  the  Gateway  Center  operation  would  be  a  self- 
financing  effort. 

e)  Military  bases  (such  as  the  Weymouth  Naval  Air  Station  and 
Hanscom  Field)  might  be  "leased"  to  meet  this  extraordinary 
Bicentennial  need. 


4.5.3.6  Transportation  Within  Boston 


The  visitor  trip  patterns  discussed  earlier  will  be  serviced  through  exist- 
ing transportation  resources,  which  will  be  expanded  and  coordinated  to 
develop  new  capabilities. 
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4.5.3.6.1  Commuter  Rail  Services 


The  extensive  commuter  rail  system  outlined  in  section  4.5.1  provides 
a  significant  and  complimentary  system  for  bus  and  automobile  movement 
within  the  region.    With  all  lines  intersecting  Route  128,  the  initial  Gateway 
perimeter,  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for  integrating  rail,  bus,  and 
automobile  travel  to  the  downtown  core.    Specific  details  of  service  options, 
stations,  and  interface  locations  remain  to  be  developed.    However,  it  is 
already  clear  that  feeder  bus  routes  could  be  developed  to  strengthen  existing 
commuter  rail  lines.    This  would  coincide  with  the  Gateway  Center  bus 
service  outlined  in  section  4.5.3.5. 

Some  of  the  existing  railroad  lines  would  be  well-suited  for  electrified 
operations.    If  and  when  the  system  was  electrified,  either  trolley  cars  similar 
to  those  used  on  SEPTA's  Red  Arrow   Line  to  Media,  Pa.     or  conventional 
commuter  rail  equipment  would  be  appropriate.    Of  course,  reactivation  of 
all  or  many  of  these  lines  involves  major  capital  expense,  as  well  as  time. 
As  part  of  Boston  200's  ongoing  analysis,  the  lines  that  directly  effect  the 
regional  core  will  be  examined  to  determine  their  utility  to  the  Bicentennial 
effort. 


4.5.3.6.2  Bus  Services 


The  MBTA  and  the  regional  bus  carriers  are  a  significant  resource  for 
the  metropolitan  area  in  general  and  the  city  of  Boston  in  particular.    Existing 
routes  will  serve  many,  but  not  all  of  the  transportation  needs  of  Bicentennial 
visitors.    The  rapid  transit  portion  of  the  MBTA  does  have  the  potential  excess 
capacity  in  off-peak  hours  to  handle  the  visitor  influx. 

Although  the  major  Boston  hotels  are  quite  accessible  by  MBTA  lines 
and  stations,  many  outlying  hotels  and  other  places  of  lodging  are  not.    A 
potential  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  get  people  to  the  MBTA  system  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  drive  their  cars  downtown  each  day.    Possible  solutions 
include: 

a)  Development  of  expanded  parking  facilities  at  MBTA  stations. 

b)  Initiation  of  feeder  bus  service  from  outlying  hotels  and  motels  to 
the  nearest  MBTA  transit  stations  and/or  Gateway  Center. 
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c)       Establishment  of  a  shuttle  service,  similar  to  the  existing  Marriott 
Gray  Line  Service,  between  the  downtown  hotels  and  motels  and 
the  Gateway  Center  Intown  Terminals  and  visitor  information 
centers. 


4.5.3.6.3  Intown  Surface  Transportation  Between  Visitor  Attractions 


Development  of  three  major  surface  routes  is  proposed  for  Boston  200. 
Each  is  designed  for  residual  benefits,  with  two  of  the  three  being  extensions 
of  existing  MBTA  routes.    The  third  is  a  new  system  of  mini-buses  which  will 
link  visitor  attractions — historic  sites,  exhibitions,  various  trails — by  winding 
through  large  sections  of  downtown  Boston  from  Dartmouth  Street  up  to  and 
including  Charlestown.    The  intent  is  to  provide  a  high  frequency  service 
that  can  negotiate  the  city's  small  streets  and  tight  curves  and  that  offers 
residents  and  visitors  an  enjoyable,  educatory  experience  of  Boston. 

The  Green  and  White  Bus  Route  is  the  City  Hospital  to  Copley  Square 
route;  at  present  it  is  bus  number  68  (see  Figure  4-10).     It  will  service  the 
Back  Bay  in  a  circumferential  manner,  while  extending  its  return  to  pass  close 
by  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts,  which  will  be  a  major  visitor  attraction. 

The  Purple  and  White  Bus  Route  originates  in  South  Boston  and  returns 
there;  it  is  presently  bus  ^7  (see  Figure  4-11).    Boston  200  proposes  a  change 
in  routing  to  extend  the  service  into  the  downtown  core  and  onto  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge  to  cover  other  proposed  events  and  attractions. 

The  Red,  White,  and  Blue   Mini-Bus  System  will  take  visitors  and  resi- 
dents through  many  of  Boston's  historical  areas,  connecting    Charlestown,  the 
North  End,  the  Back  Bay,  the  Public  Garden,  and  Boston  Common  (see  Figure 
4-12).    The  mini-bus  will  be  a  complete  service:    anyone  seeing  a  red,  white, 
and  blue  mini-bus  will  know  that  it  is  the  one  bus  that  crosses  many  of  the 
theme  and  neighborhood  walking    trails,  touches  all  of  the  major  visitor  centers, 
and  goes  to  and  from  Charlestown/North  Station  and  close  to  South  and  Back 
Bay  Stations.    Thus  it  will  serve  as  both  an  internal  distribution  system  between 
exhibits  and  events  and  as  a  means  for  the  out-of-town  visitor  to  return  to  the 
Gateway  Center  Intown  Terminals  and  the  buses  that  will  take  him  to  the  north, 
south,  or  west  suburban  Gateway    Centers. 

This  system  of  mini-buses — easily  identifiable  because  of  their  horizontal 
red,  white,  and  blue  stripes — will  provide  a  service  that  does  not  now  exist. 
The  volume  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  large  number  of  buses,  so  that  low 
fares  and  high  quality  service  can  be  accomplished. 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  these  mini-buses  will  be  powered  by  gasoline, 
diesal,  natural  gas,  or  even  electric  motors.     Hopefully,  the  Bicentennial  will 
provide  the  occasion  for  experiments  with  new  kinds  of  equipment  which  already 
exist  but  which  need  to  be  tested.    At  this  stage  in  the  planning  process,   Boston 
200  seeks  to  implement  a  system  that  has  the  greatest  service  potential. 


4.5.3.6.4  Inner  Harbor  Water  Transportation 


The  relatively  calm  waters  of  the  inner  harbor  from  Commonwealth  Pier  5 
to  Charlestown  offer  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  establishing  effective 
water  transportation.    The  suggested  plan  calls  for  development  of  a  number  of 
appropriate  capacity  launches  which  would  travel  fixed  routes  and  which  could 
be  used  for  commuter  and  visitor  trips. 

The  proposed  waterbus  system  would  include  stops  at:    Long  Wharf,  be  - 
tween  the  New  England  Aquarium  and  a  new  Waterfront  Park;  the  North  End, 
at  the  existing  police  launching  ramp  and  shed  area;  Charlestown,  at  the 
slip  next  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution;  East  Boston,  at  the  old  ferry  slip; 
Commonwealth  Pier  5,  at  the  Exhibition  Hall  landing;   and  back  to  Long  Wharf. 

In  addition,  two  extensions  or  special  routes  are  proposed  for  develop- 
ment.   The  first  extension  involves  a  waterbus  stop  at  the  Congress  Street 
Bridge  and  Pier  in  Fort  Point  Channel,  close  to  the  place  where  the  replica  of 
the  Brig  Beaver  will  be  docked  (see  section  2.2.1).    This  could  only  be 
accomplished  if  the  bridge  is  either  regularly  opened  and  closed  (which  would 
impede  traffic  on  Northern  Avenue)  or  rebuilt  to  an  appropriate  height.    Al- 
though both  alternatives  are  possible  and  a  new  bridge  is  under  design,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  route  will  be  entirely  functional 
by  1975. 

The  second  extension  involves  a  stop  near  the  Museum  of  Science.    The 
plan  is  to  provide  docking  facilities  on  the  Boston  Harbor  side  of  the  Charles 
River  Dam.    Passengers  could  then  walk  to  the  Museum  or  to  the  Charles  River 
tour  boats.  Obvious  difficulties  are  inherent  to  this  proposed    extension: 
pedestrian  crossings  do  not  exist  in  the  area,  and  the  nearby  traffic  circle  is 
heavily  used  throughout  the  day. 

Both  extension  routes  will  be  researched  further  before  a  decision  is  made 
as  to  their  value  to  the  waterbus  system. 

The  type  of  launch  needed  for  the  waterbus  system  would  be  the  "ordinary" 
fifty  to  sixty  passenger  capacity  vessel.    The  advantage  to  this  size  launch  is 
its  capability  for  quick  loading  and  unloading.     It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
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vesse  be  s,xty-f,ve  feet  or  smaller,  so  that  Ft  would  require  only  one  licensed 
operator  and  one  deck  hand.  Each  waterbus  would  make  approximately  twefve 
runs  per  day  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  during  peak  summer  seasons.  * 

Plann;thrrb°r-fS'an<?  ^Z  SerV?Ce  WQS  pr°P°Sed  ^  fhe  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Commission's  study    "Boston  l-wi™-  1.1     j        /-         -  . 
(\977\      Tk-.c    l  **™aY'     boston  Harbor  Islands  -  Comprehensive  Plan" 

0972)      This  plan  and  its  execution  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Natural  Resources    as  been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  BfcenTennFa 

Commission  for   mpementation  hv  197*;      p. i-       l  .    .  ai 

by  the  State  Legislature  *  "^  h<*  ""^  been  authorFzed 


4.5.3.6.5  Bicycles 


be 


During  the  Bicentennial  and  afterwards,  Boston  200  hopes  that  there  will 
increased  usage  of  bicycles  throughout  Boston.    With  dL  17 
so  that  the  bicycles  do  not  infringe  on  the  pedestria    z!       SS3S  r 
this  system  could  provide  for  another  level  of  distributional  service 

the  JloCrfaSed  rSS  °f  bFCyC,6S  COU'd  be  accomP,lshed  through  a  combination  of 
the  following  policies: 

a)  Encouragement  of  the  current  rising  popularity  of  bicycles. 
National  and  local  programs  necessitate  an  improved  information 
system  advertising  routes  and  encouraging  increased  recreational 
and  commuter  uses. 

b)  Increase  in  bicycle  rentals.    Currently,  only  a  small  number  of  bi- 
cycles are  available  on  a  rental  basis.    The  Bicentennial  visitors 
are  a  natural  expansion  market  both  for  single  and  special-use 
bicycles  (tandems,  surreys,  and  the  like). 

c)  Development  of  special  Boston  200  bicycles.    It  might  be  possible  to 
have  a  demonstration  project  (funded  through  the  Department  of 
Transportation)  in  which  5,000  or  more  bicycles  may  be  picked  up 
free  of  charge  at  one  Boston  200  bicycle  stop  and  deposited  at 
another.    A  mobile  repair  van  could  roam  the  streets  for  aid      For 
control  purposes,  a  limited  geographic  area  and  ID  system  would  be 
needed,  as  well  as  a  special  readily-identifiable  design  (no  3- 
speeds)  to  avoid  theft.    The  Bicentennial  years  could  be  a  time  to 
test  the  viability  of  establishing  a  longer  term  program  of  this  nature. 
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,5.3.6.6  Walking  Trails 


Boston  is  a  walking  city,  similar  in  size  and  scale  in  its  downtown  areas 
to  European  cities  where  pedestrianization  is  a  welcome  way  of  life.    The 
success  of  the  Freedom  Trail  demonstrates  the  potential  for  utilizing  walking 
as  a  principal  form  of  transportation  between  various  visitor  attractions  and 
is  the  basis  for  Boston  200 's  decision  to  develop  new  theme  and  neighborhood 
walking  trails  (see  section  2.0).   Therefore,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  City- 
game  program,  Boston  200's  transportation  plan  emphasizes  "feet"  as  an 
alternative  and  primary  means  of  distribution  among  the    intown  attractions. 

Boston  200  has  planned  several  different  inter-city  transportation  links 
so  that  a  visitor  will  be  no  more  than  a  five-minute  walk  from  any  one  of  the 
three  new  surface  bus  routes  and  existing  subsurface  routes.    By  "color  coding" 
of  buses  and  by  developing  and  distributing  many  different  kinds  of  appropriate 
information,  visitors  and  residents  will  be  able  to  use  and  enjoy  Boston  as  a 
walking  city. 


Special  Vehicles 


Special  vehicles  that  might  be  used  during  the  Bicentennial  for  public 
transportation  would  include  "trailer  trains"  that  have  enjoyed  much  success 
at  every  major  exposition.    These  usually  are  low-speed  passenger  trailers 
which  are  drawn  by  special  "tractors"  or  cabs.    These  vehicles  must  not  be 
operated  on  ordinary  city  streets  and  will  therefore  require  a  separate  right- 
of-way:    for  example,  Charlesbank — an  area  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  which  offers  paved  roadway  along  the  Charles  River — and 
the  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall  from  Arlington  Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

In  conclusion,  Boston  200's  Transportation  Plan  involves  the  planning  and 
basic  management  of  existing  transportation  resources  as  well  as  the  development 
of  new  modes  and  facilities  where  necessary,  to  serve  the  transportation  needs 
of  residents  and  visitors  to  Boston.    Figure  4-13,  drawn  up  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  illustrates  how  neighborhood  trails,  the  rapid  transit  system,  visi- 
tor centers,  and  new  transportation  modes  might  be  linked  together  in  Boston's 
downtown  core  during  the  Bicentennial. 
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4.6  Space  Banke 


Planning  and  operational  needs  for  the  Bicentennial  require  that  an 
inventory  of  facilities  and  locations  where  events  may  take  place  be  kept 
and  constantly  updated.    Therefore,  data  documenting  the  characteristics  of 
sites  throughout  Boston,  including  indoor  and  outdoor  space,  is  now  being 
compiled  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Office  of  Cultural 
Affairs.    This  information  will  be  made  available  to  groups  which  are  seeking 
appropriate  locations  for  events  or  performances. 

There  are  a  number  of  places,  such  as  theaters,  concert  halls,  large 
auditoriums,  exhibition  halls,  and  university  facilities,  which  would  be 
logical  locations  for  Boston  200  events.     However,  Boston  200  is  also  investi- 
gating the  possiblity  of  using  other  types  of  space  that  answer  a  need  as  well 
as  provide  exciting  new  "environments"  for  Bicentennial  projects.    Ckief 
among  these  are  various  publicly  owned  buildings  throughout  Boston. 

City  Hall  itself  will  become  a  major  information  center  (see  section 
6.2.4.3.2).    Public  schools  and  Little  City  Halls  could  become  hospitality 
centers  for  the  neighborhoods.    Other  public  buildings  which  are  no  longer 
in  active  use  (such  as  fire  stations)  could  be  transformed  into  temporary  visitor 
rest  areas. 

Churches  and  synagogues,  many  of  which  contain  large  assembly  halls, 
might  be  appropriate  settings  for  informal  receptions  for  visitors,  for  New 
England  bean  suppers,  or  for  exhibits  and  performances.     Historic  buildings, 
such  as  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  and  Faneuil  Hall,  could  provide 
interesting  and  unusual  settings  for  arts  performances  and  lectures. 

The  lobbies  .of  large  downtown  commercial  buildings,  as  well  as  railroad 
and  bus  stations,  would  be  excellent  locations  for  information  centers, 
exhibitions,  small  performances,  and  rest  areas.    Finally,  an  inventory  of 
vacant  lots  and  parks  will  also  be  taken  to  see  which  could  be  used  for  Boston 
200  events. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT:    THE  CITY  IS  DESTINATION 


Introduction:    The  Boston  Economy 


As  the  hub  of  the  New  England  economy,  Boston's  economic  vitality 
is  a  matter  of  concern  and  interest  throughout  the  region.    A  period  of 
stagnation,  ending  in  the  mid-1950's,  has  been  followed  by  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  strong  growth.    Most  analysts  now  view  it  as  a  healthy,  growing 
economy  with  a  bright  future. 

In  "The  Expanding  City  of  Boston  Economy,"1  economist  Alexander 
Ganz  analyzed  the  major  factors  contributing  to  Boston's  current  economic 
strength.     He  attributes  the  growth  since  1963  to  the  nationwide  services 
revolution  and  to  energetic,  local  urban  renewal. 

The  strongest  indicator  of  Boston's  economic  vitality  is  the  city's  per 
capita  production  of  goods  and  services,  which  is  2  1/2  times  the  national 
average.    The  service  sector  is  Boston's  major  source  of  jobs  and  revenue. 
Not  only  do  banking  and  finance,  insurance,  government,  education,  and 
health  produce  more  than  60  percent  of  Boston's  revenue,  but  they  also 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  available  jobs.    These  percentages  represent 
a  15  percent  increase  over  1947  levels. 

The  extent  of  Boston's  recent  economic  growth  may  also  be  gauged  by 
the  more  than  $1  billion  construction  boom  in  the  downtown  area  which  has 
produced  the  "New  Boston."    These  new  commercial  spaces  house  many  of 
the  high-grade  services  which  dominate  Boston's  economy.     Since  1965, 
twenty-five  major  office  buildings  have  been  completed  and  almost  as  many 
are  firmly  committed  for  construction  in  the  next  five  years. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  rate  of  growth  achieved  since  1963,  Boston 
has  set  targets  for  the  I970's.    These  include  the  addition  of  50,000  jobs  to  the 
service  sector,  continued  revitalization  of  the  downtown  core,  and  the 
creation  of  new  manufacturing  jobs. 

However,  a  city's  freedom  to  foster  economic  growth  is  limited,  since 
national  trends  and  federal  economic  policies  are  significant  in  determining 
the  overall  economy  of  any  region.    Nevertheless,  Boston's  zoning  and 

•Alexander  Ganz  and  Peter  Menconeri,  "The  Expanding  City  of  Boston 
Economy,"  working  paper  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  July,  1970. 
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physical  planning  capacities  are  being  used  wherever  possible  to  encourage 
steady  growth.    These  tools  have  been  employed  primarily  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  which,  as  both  planning  and  development  agent 
for  the  city,  has  overseen  a  $200  million  downtown  and  neighborhood  renewal 
program  for  more  than  a  decade. 

To  continue  this  expansion  without  extensive  reliance  on  federal 
subsidies,  the  city  recently  created  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Manpower. 
Its  broad  mandate  includes  development  of  city  policies  and  programs  that 
sustain  economic  growth.    The  Department  oversees  Boston's  manpower  training 
programs,  its  support  services  for  small  businesses,  and  the  Boston  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Commission.    This  Commission  is  supported  by  an 
Industrial  Financing  Authority;  together,  these  agencies  give  the  city  broad 
powers — including  eminent  domain,  site  assembly,  and  a  revenue-raising 
capacity — to  foster  industrial  development  in  designated  areas. 

However,  even  though  Boston's  economy  has  steadily  improved  over  the 
last  decade,  the  city  itself  has  not  been  the  major  recipient  of  increased  or 
new  revenues  accruing  from  this  growth:    the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  its  power  to  implement  new  forms  of  taxation,  has  been  the  primary 
recipient  of  these  increases  in  tax  benefits  from  expansion  of  the  service 
industries.    The  city  continues  to  depend  on  its  property  tax  for  income. 

Boston's  burdensome  tax  rate  will  continue  to  be  a  major  constraint  on 
new  public  investment.    The  austerity  program  announced  by  Mayor  White  early 
in  January,  1973  advocates  serious  cutbacks  ($5.4  million)  in  Boston's  budget 
and  places  a  further  limitation  on  planning  efforts  for  new  programs. 

The  constraints  of  Boston's  overdependence  on  the  property  tax  is  a 
familiar  subject  to  the  city's  residents.    The  state's  control  over  taxation 
extends  to  the  revenues  from  increased  tourism.    Boston  hotels  and  motels 
annually  contribute  31  percent  of  the  total  revenue  (estimated  at  about  $7.5 
million  in  1973;  Boston's  contribution  is  about  $2.3  million).    Yet  the  city 
does  not  receive  any  of  this  rooms  excise  tax  revenue  to  support  further  tourism 
development,  as  do  many  other  major  tourism  destinations  in  other  states. 

The  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  is  working  to  make  clearer  the 
need  for  sustained  support  for  tourism  by  the  state.     It  is  hoped  that  the  state 
legislature  and  appropriate  state  agencies  will  re-examine  priorities  and 
recognize  that  investment  in  Boston's  tourism  sector  can  guarantee  a  long-term 
increase  in  rooms  excise  tax  and  other  revenues  for  the  state. 

In  this  context,  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial,  through  its  Boston 
200  programs,  is  related  to  the  city's  economic  development  in  the  following 
ways.    Direct  benefits  are  closely  related  to  the  expansion  of  tourism,  to  the 
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substantial  increase  in  demands  for  certain  goods  and  services  that  will,  in 
turn,  create  new  jobs  and  revenues.    There  will  also  be  opportunities  for 
investment  and  new  business  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  joint  action  by  merchants 
groups  interested  in  the  future  of  specific  commercial  areas. 

Municipal  investments  in  the  city's  infrastructure — the  basic  service  net- 
works of  streets,  buildings,  and  utilities — scheduled  as  part  of  the  city's  capital 
improvement  program,  have  been  reviewed  and  some  assigned  priority,  so  that 
they  can  be  completed  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  1975-1976.    These 
investments  and  others  such  as  street  signing,  benches,  and  other  pedestrian 
amenities  will  not  only  offer  long-range  benefits  for  tourism,  but  they  will  also 
remain  to  benefit  the  city's  residents  after  the  Bicentennial. 

The  indirect  benefits  of  Boston  200  are  closely  tied  to  its  spirit  and 
character.    The  sense  that  the  city  is  alive — socially,  culturally,  and 
economically — will  be  generated  in  many  ways.     Indeed,  the  idea  that  Boston 
is  a  "livable  city"  will  be  underscored  for  residents  and  visitors  alike.    The 
idea  that  this  particular  city  is  a  good  place  to  live  and  work  is  extremely 
important,  although  unmeasurable,  for  those  who  build  the  city's  future  through 
investments  in  its  physical  and  economic  systems.    By  generating  an  image  of 
Boston  as  a  "quality  environment"  and  by  giving  that  image  substance  in  the 
minds  of  visitors  and  those  who  read  about  Boston  200,  the  celebration  of  the 
city  and  city  life  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
Boston . 
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5.2  Tourism  Development 


The  primary  economic  impact  of  Boston  200  will  result  from  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  city.    Even  if  Boston  does  little 
to  advertise  itself  for  the  Bicentennial,  the  combined  effect  of  private  promotion 
efforts  and  the  media's  focus  on  the  nation's  history  will  generate  a  significant 
visitor  volume. 

Boston  200  has  a  double  role  in  tourism  development.    First,  the  expected 
overload  on  the  existing  basic  service  networks  will  be  serious  enough  to  demand 
the  combined  attention  of  the  City  Administration,  the  commercial  interests 
involved  in  travel  and  tourism,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Second,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  create  a  dramatically  increased  national  and 
local  awareness  of  Boston's  unique  historic  resources  and  present  vitality  and 
richness.    This,  too,  should  provide  impetus  for  joint  planning  and  investment 
in  a  plan  or  partnership  that  will  continue  to  develop  tourism  in  the  late  1970's. 

The  importance  of  Boston  200's  catalytic  role  in  the  expansion  of  tourism 
cannot  be  overemphasized.    A  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  on  the 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  underscored  the  lack  of  leadership  in  Boston's 
tourism  field,  despite  widespread  recognition  that  tourism  is  a  major  growth 
industry.     Indeed,  interviews  with  leaders  in  the  travel  business  in  Boston 
clearly  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  focused,  professional  plan  to  expand  Boston's 
share  of  the  market,  while  also  revealing  the  absence  of  any  organization  or 
person  willing  to  take  the  leading  role  in  this  effort. 

Many  Bostonians  view  tourism  as  a  necessary  and  desirable  means  to 
sustain  the  economic  growth  of  the  past  decade.    Tangible  evidence  that 
tourism  is  expected  to  have  a  more  important  role  in  Boston's  future  may  be 
found  in  the  large  number  of  hotel  rooms  under  construction — about  3,300 
firmly  committed  to  be  completed  by  1975  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.    Still 
another  2,000  -  3,000  rooms  are  on  the  drawing  boards.    Boston's  hotel  capa- 
city will  increase  by  more  than  50  percent  if  these  plans  are  carried  out,  and 
revenues  to  business  and  income  from  taxes  to  the  city  and  state  should  grow 
accordingly. 

Local  merchants  groups  are  also  beginning  to  see  the  out-of-town  visitor 
as  an  important  source  of  revenue.    A  Back  Bay  Association  report2  on  the 
convention/tourism  business  estimated  that  $125,000,000  was  spent  in  the  area 
by  visitors  during  1971.    A  local  newspaper  representing  an  ethnic,  conservative 

^"Back  Bay's  Booming  Tourist  &  Convention  Business,"    Back  Bay  Progress,  Back 
Bay  Association,  August,  1972. 
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neighborhood  has  recently  given  editorial  support  for  increases  in  the  scope 
of  tourism  programs,  asserting  that  tourism  complements  the  residents'  pride 
in  the  unique  character  of  their  area. 

Much  of  the  data  used  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  tourism  is  anecdotal. 
A  busload  of  high  school  seniors  "doing  the  Freedom  Trail"  will  spend  $2,100 
on  entertainment,  food,  and  gifts  during  their  three-day  visit.    A  visitor  spends 
4  1/2  <:  of  every  dollar  on  ground  transportation;  the  Boston  Cab  Association 
estimates  that  this  means  nearly  $500,000  in  revenue  for  the  taxi  industry 
during  peak  summer  months. 

More  specific  figures  on  expenditure  patterns  for  taxable  goods  and 
services  are  available.    For  example,  Boston  hotels  generated  $52  million  in 
lodgings  revenues  last  year  and  contributed  approximately  31  percent  of  the 
state's  income  from  the  5.7  percent  rooms  excise  tax.    The  hotel's  actual 
revenue  is  at  least  double  this  amount,  when  income  from  restaurants,  bars, 
and  function  rooms  is  also  tallied. 

o 

In  the  Kastarlak  Associates'  1972  report0  on  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Bicentennial  on  the  city's  economy  and  in  subsequent  in-house  studies,  Boston 
200  has  analyzed  visitor  projections  and  expenditure  patterns.    Appendix  A  of 
this  Master  Plan  examines  in  some  detail  the  methodology  and  conclusions  of 
this  review,  and  further  documentation  is  available  in  a  May,  1973  report  on 
visitor  statistics  done  by  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial. 

Relying  on  the  best  available  information  about  national  travel  patterns, 
Boston's  history  as  a  visitor  destination,  and  similar  national  events  (exposi- 
tions, world's  fairs),  Boston  200  estimates  that  between  II  and  22  million  people 
will  travel  to  Boston  for  the  Bicentennial  in  1975-1976.    A  middle  range  of 
about  15  million  visitors — 9.6  million  day-trip  visitors  and  6.2  overnight 
visitors — for  the  two-year  period  is  the  estimate  most  frequently  used  in  Boston 
200  planning.    Such  estimates  mean  that  visitor  volumes  at  summer  peak 
periods  will  increase  over  present  levels  by  300  percent. 

These  medium  estimates  assume  a  well-developed,  nationally  significant 
Bicentennial  planning  effort  by  Boston,  ,as  well  as  the  existence  of  other  major 
Bicentennial  plans  and  programs  (in  Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  for  example).    It  must  be  emphasized  that  even  without  a  Boston 
200  program,  enormous  increases  in  visitor  volumes  would  occur,  as  Americans 
travel  to  those  sites  and  events  associated  with  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
the  founding  of  the  nation. 


3Kastarlak  Associates,  A  Preliminary  Evaluation  of  the  Tourist  Potential  of 
Boston  200  ,  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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Tourism  presently  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  Boston  economy.    The 
tourism  sector  has  a  payroll  of  about $40  million  a  year,  11.7  percent  of  the 
total  for  all  industries.    It  supports  at  least  10,130  jobs,  all  directly  generated 
by  overnight  visitors.    (Those  jobs  generated  by  the  one-day  traveller — the 
day-tripper — or  indirectly  generated  by  overnight  visitors  are  not  included  in 
this  tally.) 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  of  the  predicted  magnitude  will 
create  a  new  and  extraordinary  demand  for  goods  and  services  throughout 
the  celebration  period.    The  extent  of  the  effect  on  the  local  economy  will 
depend,  to  some  extent,  on  local  efforts  to  encourage  visitor  spending  in  the 
city.    However,  using  the  middle  range  of  attendance  estimates,  Boston  can 
expect  $500  million  in  tourism -generated  revenues  in  1975-1976,  an  increase 
of  between  200  -  300  percent  over  present  revenues.    During  the  Bicentennial, 
this  additional  business  can  add  20,000  -  35,000  jobs.    With  visitor  volume 
leveling  off  in  the  post-Bicentennial  period  at  about  25  percent  above  the 
normal  (non-Bicentennial-related)  expected  growth,  Boston  will  have  an 
additional  10,000  -  15,000  jobs  within  the  tourism  sector. 

Boston  will  be  drawing  heavily  from  the  New  England-New  York  area 
for  its  Bicentennial  visitors.    The  primary  market  for  Boston  200,  according  to 
Kastarlak  and  others,  are  those  people  within  a  one-day  drive  radius  of 
Boston — people  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England.    In  addition 
to  this  primary  market  of  4.4  million,  there  is  a  secondary  market  of  20  million 
from  the  states  within  a  1,000  mile  radius  of  Boston  (midwest  and  parts  of 
Canada),  and  a  tertiary  market  of  22  million  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  strong,  directed  program  were  undertaken,  aiming  at 
specific  target  audiences,  the  number  of  Boston  200  visitors  and  the  impact  of 
their  spending  could  be  increased.    As  part  of  Boston  200  planning,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  refine  the  visitor  projections,  to  locate  these  target  audiences, 
and  to  work  with  the  travel  interests  in  the  city  to  achieve  maximum  economic 
benefits. 

During  the  Bicentennial,  Boston  200  will  be  held  accountable  for  and 
undertake  (or  delegate)  many  of  the  functions  normally  associated  with  a 
tourism  bureau.    It  can  and  should  play  a  primary  role  in  spurring  joint 
private-public  efforts  to  guarantee  that  these  functions  are  carried  out  not 
only  in  1975-1976,  but  also  in  the  following  years. 

Some  interest  has  been  expressed  among  the  business  community  and 
among  those  concerned  with  economic  development  planning  for  the  next 
decades  in  creating  a  stronger  visitor  and  convention  promotion  and  service 
organization  in  Boston.    Such  an  organization  could  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
close  working  relationships  which  the  Bicentennial  will  foster  among  the  city 
agencies,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  business  community. 
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Whatever  organizational  form  such  efforts  take  in  1977,  it  is  clear  that 
Boston  200  has  the  opportunity  to  create  the  core  of  an  ongoing,  energetic, 
and  sophisticated  tourism  program.    Boston's  program  need  not  be  limited  to 
advertising  and  sales;  it  can  encourage  tourism-related  investments  of  value 
for  residents  and  visitors  alike,  as  well  as  those  attractions,  activities,  and 
events  that  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city.    Because  Boston  is  not  saddled 
with  a  noisy  boosterism,  it  is  free  to  build  a  tourism  program  which  maximizes 
economic  benefits  while  supporting  the  widely-held  environmental  values — the 
"people   ecology" — and  the  man-made  facilities  which  give  the  city  its  unique 
character. 

The  many  observers  who  feel  that  tourism  development  should  be  a 
major  economic  goal  for  the  next  decade  cite  the  following  advantages: 

a)  Boston's  economy  is  mature,  making  the  development  of  new 
industries  costly.    Tourism,  however,  which  is  already  a  vital 
part  of  the  economy,  has  great  growth  potential  without 
requiring  large  local  investment. 

b)  The  downtown  renewal  of  the  past  decade  has  enhanced  the 
attractiveness  of  the  city,  providing  distinctive  and  exciting 
qualities  in  the  new  Boston  which  counterpoint  the  historic 
sites  that  have  traditionally  been  the  chief  drawing  points  for 
visitors. 

c)  Tourism  is  a  relatively  easy  business  to  develop,  with  no  major 
public  investment  or  disruption  of  existing  services  and  activities 
necessary. 

d)  Because  Boston's  attractions  are  promotable  throughout  the  year, 
they  offset,  to  some  extent,  the  seasonality  problems  that  plague 
highly-developed  tourist  economies.    The  existence  of  a  large 
labor  pool  of  unemployed  labor  in  the  peak  summer  months 
(primarily  students)  is  another  factor  compensating  for  the 
negative  effects  of  seasonality. 

e)  The  visitor  brings  new  money  to  the  economy,  which  has  a 
multiplier  of  at  least  two  and  possibly  more — comparing 
favorably  with  revenues  from  other  industries. 

f)  Investments  in  the  infrastructure  needed  to  support  increased 
tourism  are,  by  and  large,  compatible  with  investments  needed 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  improved  street  signs,  pedestrian 
rest  areas,  non-auto  transit  systems,  and  restoration  of  parking 
lots. 
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g)      The  largely  intown  character  of  tourism  will  not  disturb  neighbor- 
hood life,  while  still  providing  job  opportunities  for  Boston 
residents. 

The  costs  of  tourism  development  to  the  local  economy  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning.    They  include: 

a)  Almost  inevitable  increases  in  automobile  traffic,  which  can 
add  to  downtown  congestion  and  parking  problems. 

b)  Wear  on  public  facilities,  particularly  those  parks  and  other 
areas  used  or  frequently  crossed  by  large  crowds. 

c)  Costs  of  additional  services,  particularly  police  and  sanitation. 

d)  Activities  geared  solely  to  attract  visitors  which  may  be 
undesirable  and/or  incompatible  with  residential  and  other  land 
uses. 

However,  Boston's  awareness  of  environmental  values  has  been  increas- 
ingly integrated  into  the  economic  expansion  of  recent  years.    The  city  has 
the  opportunity  to  plan  for  a  level  of  tourism  that  can  be  accommodated 
without  serious,  negative  side  effects.    With  far  more  to  tell  the  nation  than 
many  other  cities — particularly  some  of  those  whose  marketing  efforts  are 
most  aggressive — Boston  can  develop  a  program  in  which  it  benefits  from  the 
visitor  and  from  which  the  visitor  finds  his  "quality  of  life"  enhanced. 


5.2.1  Research  on  Tourism 


Current  information  on  the  Boston  visitor  is  limited.    A  Northeastern 
tourist  survey,  completed  in  1966,  offers  some  general  background  information. 
The  average  Boston  visitor  is  col  lege- educated,  affluent  (income  of  $15,000), 
middle-aged,  the  head  of  a  family  of  four,  and  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
or  New  England;  he  is  likely  to  arrive  by  automobile  (70%),  stay  in  a  hotel 
(50%)  or  with  friends  (25%),  and  be  particularly  interested  in  visiting  historic 
sites  along  the  Freedom  Trail  and  in  Lexington  and  Concord.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

A  more  informal  survey,  completed  in  the  summer  of  1972  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  differed  in  several  significant 
ways  from  the  1966  results.    Interviews  with  1,500  people  visiting  key  attrac- 
tions during  August,  1972    produced  a  profile  of  an  "average  visitor"  from 
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New  York,  Illinois,  or  Michigan — in  other  words,  from  much  further  away 
than  the  1966  study  indicated.  The  profile  also  revealed  that  an  extremely 
high  percentage  of  visitors  stay  in  intown  motels. 

These  variations  are  important,  for  they  suggest  new  approaches  to 
Boston  200  advertising  and  accommodations  planning.    It  is  clear  that  we  lack 
data  on  the  visitor  which  has  a  predictive  value.    Neither  survey  is  a 
satisfactory  guide  for  predicting  what  will  influence  greater  numbers  of  people 
to  visit  Boston  in  1975-1976,  nor  which  of  their  travel  decisions  might  be 
influenced  by  promotion. 

Boston  200  will  be  responsible  for  and  influential  in  shaping  much  public 
and  private  investment   related  to  tourism.    While  such  investments  have 
returns  to  the  local  economy,  we  lack  much  of  the  information  needed  to 
determine  who  will  benefit  most  from  alternative  investment  possibilities. 

Therefore,  a  better  data  base  and  an  ongoing  system  to  monitor  the 
impacts  of  tourism  are  necessary  for  Boston  200.    First,  in  order  to  wisely  spend 
advertising/promotion  dollars  and  to  make  other  direct  investments,  we  need 
a  much  clearer  notion  of  what  target  audiences  exist,  the  factors  shaping  their 
travel  decisions,  and  their  expenditure  patterns.    Second,  experience  with 
Boston's  business  community  suggests  that  an  educational  component  that 
defines  the  benefits  brought  by  the  outsider  to  the  local  business  interests  will 
be  necessary  in  enlisting  their  support  for  joint  investments  in  tourism  develop- 
ment.   Third,  to  guide  Boston    200's  own  revenue  raising  activities  and  its 
support  for  self-financing  schemes  and  to  make  reliable  judgments  about  what 
products  and  services  are  marketable  and  profitable,  more  information  about 
the  state  of  the  tourism  business  in  the  city  is  desirable. 

Boston  200,  in  cooperation  with  other  city  and  state  agencies    and 
private  groups,  will  develop  the  data  necessary  to  meet  planning  and  promotion 
needs.    An  effort  will  be  made  not  only  to  generate  this  data  base,  but  also 
to  stimulate  ongoing  monitoring  of  the  impact  of  tourism  on  the  local,  state, 
and  regional  economies. 

To  achieve  the  above  goals,  several  projects  are  proposed  to  provide 
data  for  meaningful  public  investment  policies  in  support  of  tourism  development; 

a)      The  City  Administration  and  Boston  200  will  work  with  one  of 

the  region's  leading  banks  to  add  tourism-travel  data  to  its  model 
of  the  regional  economy.    This  will  provide  broad-scale  and  long- 
term  data  necessary  for  major  investment  planning  and  will 
demonstrate  the  city's  place  in  the  region's  tourism  business. 
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b)  Surveys  of  present  visitors  to  Boston  will  attempt  an  accurate  count 
of  tourists,  to  learn  more  about  their  choices  once  in  the  city  and 
the  factors  motivating  their  trip  to  Boston.    A  major  effort  will  be 
made  to  relate  visitor  characteristics  to  spending  patterns. 

c)  Boston  200  will  work  with  leaders  in  the  travel  industry  to  identify 
key  market  areas  for  joint  public-private  sales  efforts. 

d)  A  continuing  effort  will  be  made  to  work  with  private  market 
research  efforts  and  with  all  other  programs — such  as  a  retail 
spending  survey — to  incorporate  questions  pertaining  to  Boston 
200  planning  needs  into  surveys  completed  in  1973. 


5.2.2  Marketing 


Unlike  an  exposition  or  a  world's  fair,  Boston  200  incorporates  the 
entire  city  into  the  celebration.    A  visit  to  Boston  in  1975-1976  is  a  visit  to 
Boston  200;  thus,  the  marketing  strategy  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  for  Boston 
200  will  be  coincident  during  these  years. 

Centered  on  the  theme  "The  City  Is  the  Exhibit,"  Boston  200  can  build 
on  the  promotion  work  of  private  interests  and  of  public  bodies,   such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Tourism  Department  and  Massport.    It  must  coordinate  with  these 
groups  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  its  "people  distribution"  goals.    More  positively, 
the  tasks  of  attracting  people  to  the  city  at  the  desired  times  and  of  guiding 
their  visits  can  be  widely  shared  if  governed  by  an  overall  plan. 

Not  only  will  a  marketing  strategy  clearly  identify  long-term  and  short- 
term  goals — in  particular,  the  most  desirable  levels  of  tourism  at  various  times — 
but  it  will  also  define  key  markets  and  the  most  effective  methods  for  reaching 
them.    These  methods  may  include  direct  sales,  media  advertising,  direct  mail  , 
films  or  presentations,  support  services  in  the  city,  and  the  development  of 
packages  or  a  Passport  to  the  city.    While  most  tourism  efforts  use  many  of 
these  tools,  a  major  investment  is  usually  made  in  media  advertising. 

Today,  unlike  most  major  cities,  Boston  has  neither  a  defined  marketing 
strategy  nor  any  advertising  program.     If  Boston  200  produces  a  professional, 
well-structured  marketing  plan,  it  will  give  the  city  a  major  tool  with  which 
to  develop  tourism  in  the  following  years.    With  the  data  compiled  over  the 
next  few  months,  Boston  200  can  develop  a  plan  to  reach  target  audiences  that 
will  first  be  implemented  early  in  1974. 
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Because  local  public  investment-  in  marketing  the  city  is  limited  (and 
likely  to  remain  so  in  a  period  of  budget  austerity),  Boston  200  will  coordinate 
public  and  private  efforts  to  attract  visitors.    It  will  adopt  a  co-marketing 
strategy,  working  with  the  other  agencies  and  businesses  now  involved  in 
efforts  to  "sell"  Boston,  or  some  aspect  of  it.    Public  and  private  goals  will 
be  discussed  with  marketing  and  advertising  leaders,  and  complementary  target 
audiences  will  be  identified. 

This  co-marketing  effort  will  outline  a  common  public-private  plan  for 
the  Bicentennial  period.    With  Boston  200  attractions  as  a  core,  such  a  plan 
will  encourage  coordinated  public  and  private  investment  to  reach  shared 
goals,  with  complementary  audiences  using  a  few  common  messages.    Such  a 
strategy  can  effectively  give  public  investment  a  much  higher  multiple  of 
return . 

Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  set  guidelines  for  tourism  interests  elsewhere 
in  New  England.    Boston's  role  as  the  regional  gateway,  the  starting  point 
for  a  visit  to  New  England,  will  be  emphasized. 

Examples  of  marketing  strategies  based  on  existing  information  can  be 
given.    These  should  illustrate  the  elements  of  a  city-wide  marketing  plan 
which  could  be  fully  developed  in  1974. 

a)  Fly-Through  Plan:    The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  has  initiated 
a  major  promotional  effort  to  encourage  airlines  to  book  through 
Logan  Airport  as  an  alternative  to  New  York's  Kennedy  Airport. 
Other  coastal  cities  (notably  San  Francisco)  have  identified  a 
similar  market  as  a  natural  for  overnight  or  two-day  visits. 

Presently,  no  effort  is  being  made  to  attract  the  Europe-to- 
midwest  traffic  for  an  overnight  stop  in  Boston.    Boston  200  could 
piggy-back  on  Massport  efforts  (which  include  advertisements  in 
midwestern  newspapers  and  a  European  travelling  promotional 
exhibit)  to  encourage  the  traveller  to  visit  the  city  and  its 
attractions.    Boston  200  is  conducting  500  interviews  with  foreign 
visitors  in  Boston  to  better  identify  and  plan  for  this  part  of  the 
market.    Discounts,  including  transportation,  lodging,  and  tours, 
could  be  developed  with  local  operators  to  encourage  the  fly- 
through  visitor  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  a  "Gateway  to  America" 
city. 

b)  Spring  Weekends:      It  is  well  known  nationally  that  the  three-day 
weekend  provides  a  new  travel  market.    Local  surveys  suggest  that 
Boston  is  beginning  to  attract  more  couples  without  children  from 
midwestern  states,  a  group  presumably  not  bound  by  school 
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vacation  schedules.     In  addition,  local  businesses  are  extremely 
interested  in  promoting  off-peak  weekend  visits,  a  low  occupancy 
time  for  the  hotels. 

Advertising  and  packaging  could  be  developed  to  reach  the 
young-married  and  older-couple  market  in  the  midwest.    Air  fare 
discounts,  reduced  rate  hotel  accommodations,  and  special 
privileges  for  Boston  200  events  and  attractions  could  be  developed 
for  off-weekends  and  advertised  in  conjunction  with  private 
commercial  interests.    These  would  be  reinforced  by  national 
travel  industry  efforts  to  encourage  people  to  use  the  long  weekend 
to  "discover  America."    If  successful,  such  efforts  would  better 
distribute  people  during  the  Bicentennial  period. 


5.2.3  Advertising 


Boston  200  will  work  with  those  groups  now  advertising  the  city  region- 
ally and  nationally  to  develop  a  strategy  for  the  Bicentennial  period  by 
identifying  target  audiences  and    the  aspects  of  Boston  200  which  appeal  to 
them.    Appropriate  methods  for  reaching  each  audience,  as  well  as  their  cost 
effectiveness,  will  be  considered. 

The  primary  goal  of  any  Boston  200-related  advertising  outside  of  the 
city  will  be  to  encourage  visitor  responsibility;  in  other  words,  visitors  will  be 
encouraged  to  plan  their  trips,  to  use  information  services,  to  make  advance 
room  reservations,  and  not  to  bring  their  cars  into  the  city.    Advertising  will 
emphasize  respect  for  the  city's  unique  and,  in  a  sense,  fragile  resources  and 
for  residents'  daily  needs  in  terms  of  city  services. 

Such  an  advertising  plan  will  seek  to  identify  suitable  free  outlets,  such 
as  travel -oriented  publications,  the  use  of  city  backdrops  in  films,  travel  shows, 
existing  mail  distributions,  and  public  service  time/space.    If  funds  are 
available  for  advertising,  Boston  200  will  aim  to  integrate  its  schedule  and 
message  as  closely  as  possible  with  other  programs  in  order  to  reinforce  their 
impact.    Use  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  direct  mail,  billboards,  tele- 
vision and  radio,  and  feature  stories  will  be  reviewed. 

Studies  in  1973,  done  through  a  United  States  Travel  Service  (USTS) 
grant  subcontracted  from  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Tourism,  will  be  useful 
in  defining  strategies  to  reach  foreign  audiences.    Further  USTS  aid  will  be 
sought  in  all  future  efforts  relating  to  foreign  audiences. 
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Promotional  Literature 


Promotional  literature  is  necessary  once  the  decision  is  made  to  answer 
inquiries  and  provide  minimal  courtesy  to  the  visitor.    While  it  is  important 
that  all  external  promotional  efforts  be  guided  by  a  marketing  strategy,  the 
basic  repertoire  of  information/promotion  tools  for  Boston  is  limited  and  needs 
immediate  attention. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  basic  promotional  materials  are  not  presently  in 
sufficient  supply  because  the  existing  Chamber  of  Commerce  Visitors  Bureau 
lacks    sufficient  funds  for  their  development.    These  materials  include: 

a)  Simple,  colorful,  factual,  information  brochures  to  be  sent 

in  response  to  mailed  inquiries  about  the  city  (see  section  6.2.5.2). 
Present  literature  is  modest,  comparatively  unattractive,  and 
contains  no  reference  to  Boston  200.    It  is  also  in  short  supply; 
expected  increases  in  mail  inquiries  from  individuals  and  groups 
estimate  a  500,000  -  700,000  distribution  as  reasonable  for  1973. 

b)  Blocks  of  material  should  be  available  for  groups  meeting  in  the 
city.    Massport  is  a  major  supplier  of  information  to  groups,  but 
very  little  adequately  portrays  Boston's  major  attractions.    More- 
over, the  Convention  Bureau  brochures  are  frequently  in  short 
supply. 

c)  To  respond  to  the  very  high  volume  of  visitor  inquiries  at  existing 
information  centers — on  the  Common,  in  Park  Square  subway,  in 
City  Hall — about  directions  to  attractions,  banks,  transit,  and  so 
forth,  a  simple,  clear,  easy-to-draw-a-route-on  map  should  be 
available,  free  of  charge.    (Both  the  MBTA  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  often  run  out  of  existing  maps  during  the  peak  summer 
months.) 

d)  An  inexpensive,  informational  guide  to  available  housing  for 
groups,  seating  in  auditoriums,  and  the  like     is  necessary.    This 
booklet  could  incorporate  other  information  normally  used  by 
booking  agents. 

For  a  detailed  treatment  of  promotional  literature  see  section  6.2.5 
and  section  6.2.6. 
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5.2.5  Other  Marketing  Tools 


Boston  200  will  work  with  the  travel  industry  interests  in  Boston  and  New 
England  to  encourage  appropriate  discount  and  packaging  programs  for  1975- 
1976.    These  programs  will  offer  opportunities  to  integrate  public  and  private 
interests.    Boston  200  will  seek  to  guide  visitors  to  certain  attractions  and 
events  and  will  emphasize  off-season  and  off-peak  uses  of  visitor  facilities  and 
attractions.    Private,  commercial  interests  may  share  an  interest  in  building 
business  in  now-slow  periods  and  can,  with  Boston  200  cooperation,  be 
guaranteed  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bicentennial-generated  market. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  private  packaging  efforts,  though  proceed- 
ing outside  any  official  relationship  with  Boston  200,  be  guided  by  Bicentennial 
planning  goals.    Boston  200  will  seek  to  define  clearly  for  the  commercial 
sector  the  periods  of  greatest  anticipated  stress  to  the  service  networks,  as  well 
as  those  periods  when  the  city  has  adequate  resources  to  accommodate  visitor 
increases. 

Efforts  also  are  being  directed  toward  attracting  several  key  convention 
groups  to  the  city  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  Bicentennial  events.    Boston 
200  is  working  closely  with  the  city's  convention  bureau  to  strengthen,  where 
possible,  direct  sales  efforts. 

Working  with  the  travel  industry,  Boston  200  hopes  to  strengthen  the  sense 
of  a  shared  public-private  interest  in  tourism  and  to  develop  marketing  tools 
which  satisfy  that  interest.    Previous  packaging  and  discounting  efforts,  both 
for  the  consumer  and  to  the  industry  (travel  agents,  tour  developers,  travel 
writers)  have  been  ad  hoc  and  limited.    Offering  a  period  of  broad  interest  and 
shared  support  to  all  those  affected  by  increased  tourism,  the  Bicentennial  can 
create  sustaining  energy  and  mechanisms  for  marketing  efforts  in  the  coming 
years. 
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Commercial  Development 


Downtown  revitalization  has  been  a  goal  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
planning  and  renewal  in  Boston.    Boston's  Government  Center,  the  Copley 
Square-Prudential  area,  and  the  smaller  Franklin  School  and  Boylston-Essex 
projects  will  be  completed  by  1975,  while  the  Faneuil  Markets,  South  Station, 
and  Park  Plaza  development  are  scheduled  for  completion  or  significant 
progress  by  1975.    Many  of  the  environmental  improvements  outlined  elsewhere 
in  this  plan  (see  section  4.0)  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  these  renewal 
efforts . 

Recently,  public  attention  has  turned  to  the  future  of  the  neighborhood 
commercial  areas,  including  those  adjacent  to  the  downtown  core.    Merchants 
in  these  areas,  seeing  some  signs  of  instability,  have  expressed  interest  in 
identifying  key  problems  and  in  making  plans  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  these 
areas. 

Through  the  Little  City  Hall  program,  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority's  district  planning    efforts,  and  the  work  of  the  newly- empowered 
Office  of  Commerce  and  Manpower,  local  government  agencies  are  building 
on  the  physical  renovations  of  the  1960's  and  the  more  recent  renewed  merchant- 
group  concern. 

The  Office  of  Commerce  and  Manpower  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  have  worked  together  in  several  commercial  areas  where  merchant 
groups  have  requested  planning  assistance.    Their  aim  has  been  to  develop 
with  the  merchants  themselves  appropriate  goals  and  strategies  to  deal  with  the 
economic  problems  of  those  neighborhood  commercial  centers.    Strategies 
which  can  be  sustained  by  the  merchants  without  ongoing  support  or  subsidy  by 
the  city,  state,  or  federal  government  have  been  emphasized. 

Another  program,  initiated  by  the  Office  of  Commerce  and  Manpower  in 
1973,  provides  a  model  for  city-merchant  group  cooperation  in  marketing 
efforts.    This  half-year  pilot  program,  The  City  Charter,  was  aimed  at  making 
shopping  in  downtown  Boston  both  pleasant  and  convenient  for  suburban  women. 
As  members  of  a  group,  suburban  women  bought  day-trip  tickets  to  the  city 
which  included  transportation,  cultural  or  entertainment  events,  shopping  dis- 
counts, and  a  guide  to  a  section  of  Boston.    The  program  tried  to  demonstrate 
not  only  that  the  city  is  an  exciting,  pleasant  place  to  visit  and  shop,  but  also 
that  concerted  action  by  a  merchants  group  supported  by  the  City  Administra- 
tion    could  tap  new  markets  to  draw  significant  revenues. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Manpower,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Public  Service,  supports  work  with  merchant  groups  with  a  one-stop 
business  service  which  acts  cs  the  businessman's  advocate  in  dealing  with  city 
government.    The  OBB  will  work  closely  with  these  existing  resources  to 
provide  counseling  to  those  small  businesses  involved  in  the  Bicentennial. 

The  programs  listed  above,  though  limited  in  scale,  offer  tools  that  can 
be  used  in  Boston  200  planning.    The  City  Charter  program  created  a  variety 
of  one-day  tickets  to  the  city,  thereby  programming  groups  from  comparatively 
nearby  areas  arriving  by  bus.     It  also  explored  the  idea  of  a  self-financing 
venture  by  city-merchant  interests,  and  its  results  have  offered  useful  material 
for  subsequent  Boston  200  planning. 

Efforts  to  stimulate  planning  in  neighborhood  shopping  areas  have  led 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  most  appropriate  and  useful  investment  tools. 
The  network  of  communications  established  through  existing  city-community 
programs  will   spread  news  of  new  business  opportunities;  the  close  working 
relationship  with  agencies  such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  many 
banks  can  support  investment  feasibility  counseling,  planning  and  management 
support,  as  well  as  provide  some  small  business  loans.    Where  appropriate, 
Boston  200  licensing  powers  will  be  used  as  a  business  development  tool. 

In  addition  to  the  local  planning  efforts  with  merchant  associations, 
Boston  200  will  emphasize  the  role  of  the  core  city  in  providing  the  diversity 
of  entertainment  and  attractions  that  give  Boston  its  major  metropolis  status. 
From  the  Boston  Symphony  to  its  nightclubs,  Boston  has  a  strong  evening  enter- 
tainment industry.    Many  observers  have  commented  that  this  part  of  the  city's 
cultural  and  entertainment  life  could  be  strengthened.    Boston  200  will  use  its 
own  and  related  city  powers  to  stimulate  quality  activities  throughout  the  day 
and  early  evening  for  both  visitors'  and  residents'  enjoyment. 


Small  Commercial  Areas 


With  the  downtown  commercial  area  occupying  the  attention  of  the  city 
government  and  the  business  community  in  the  past  decade,  less  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  small  retail  communities  near  the  downtown  core  and  in  the 
outlying  neighborhoods.    Merchant  groups  from  these  areas  have    shown  strong 
interest  in  Boston  200  programs  and  many  have  suggested  projects  they  wish  to 
sponsor  or  carry  out.    These  suggestions  range  from  supplying  more  litter  baskets 
in   Kenmore  Square  to  sponsoring  an  exhibit  on  the  city's  distinguished  black 
leaders.    Such  groups  in  West  Roxbury,  the  Fenway,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain, 
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Chinatown,  Beacon  Hill,  Back  Bay,  and  the  North  End  are  working  with  the 
OBB  neighborhood  coordination  and  visitor    services  staff. 

Many  of  these  groups  are  interested  in  generating  greater  benefits  for 
their  area  from  existing  visitor  attractions  (for  example,  the  North  End  with 
the  Freedom  Trail  traffic).    Others  are  interested  in  attracting  visitors  to  an 
area  which  now  is  not  heavily  visited.    Where  desirable  and  feasible,  Boston 
200  will  work  with  both  kinds  of  concerns,  seeking  to  attract  additional 
visitors  in  ways  which  benefit  residents  and  merchants  alike. 

Boston  200  efforts  with  the  outlying  neighborhood  merchant    groups  are 
summarized  in  section  8.4.1,  Neighborhood  Coordination.    Boston  200  feels, 
however,  that  the  Bicentennial  period  may  bring  special  problems  to  the 
small,   distinctive  communities  near  major  visitor  attractions.    These  areas — 
Chinatown,  the  North  End,  Back  Bay,  Beacon  Hill,  and  Charlestown — show 
strong  ethnic,  historical,  and  architectural  characteristics.    The  North  End's 
Hanover  and  Salem  Streets  are  filled  with  "weekend  Italians"  and  tourists 
walking  the  Freedom  Trail,  while  Chinatown's  Hudson  and  Beech  Streets  are 
known  to  the  visitor  and  the  resident  for  their  many  restaurants,  souvenir 
shops,  and  grocery  stores.    The  city  administration  is  strongly  committed  to 
preserving  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  areas.    In  nearly  every 
instance,  their  unique  qualities  are  closely  tied  to  the  continued  viability  of 
their  commercial  concerns. 

Traditionally,  city-merchant  group  efforts  have  centered  on  small-scale 
physical  improvements  and  city  service  changes,  nearlyall  of  which  are  con- 
ceived to  bring  about  short-range  benefits.    While  Boston  200  will  continue 
to  support  activities  of  this  kind,  it  will  emphasize  programs  which  start  from 
a  longer-range  view  of  the  commercial  area's  future.    Boston  200  will  stress 
marketing  approaches — that  is,  efforts  to  identify  present  and  potential 
consumers  of  the  area's  products  and  services — and  programs  to  reach  them. 
It  will  also  focus  resources  to  solve  tourist  impact  problems  in  these  areas, 
such  as  traffic  congestion  caused  by  tour  buses. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  can  be  developed  in  anticipation  of 
visitor  increases  in  1975-1976  include: 

a)  activities,  festivals,  and  trails — occasions  bringing  people  into 
an  area  to  introduce  them  to  a  pleasant  and  exciting  aspect 

of  city  life,  while  encouraging  them  to  buy  local  services 
and  goods; 

b)  physical  improvements — decorations,  such  as  the  Hanover  Street 
Christmas  lights;  physical  changes,  such  as  street  closings  (see 
Neighborhood  Coordination,  section  8.4.1.16),  sidewalk  widen- 
ings  to  accommodate  more  pedestrian  traffic,  or  outdoor  cafes; 
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c)      promotional  aids — preparation  and  distribution  of  area 
brochures,  such  as  the  1972  Back  Bay  Christmas  shopping 
pamphlet,  to  encourage  new  users  of  an  area;  joint  advertising 
plans,  particularly  those  to  reinforce  information  about 
physical  improvements  or  special  activities. 

Boston  200  believes  that  collective  planning  and  investment  by  merchant 
groups  can  in  itself  strengthen  an  area's  identity  and  organizational  strength. 
However,  to  achieve  longer-range  economic  stability  for  a  neighborhood 
commercial  area,  a  Bicentennial  strategy  based  on  knowledge  of  both  city- 
wide  trends  and  neighborhood  changes  is  desirable.    Boston  200  will  work  with 
the  appropriate  planning  and  economic  development  agencies  and  groups  to 
make  available  technical  help  and  support  in  developing  such  a    perspective 
when  requested.    Boston  200  must  be  sensitive  to  the  process  through  which 
these  programs  are  developed.    Merchant  efforts  supported  by  Boston  200  must 
all  be  backed  by  a  local  consensus  and  be  basically  "sustainable"  by  local 
interests  without  dependence  on  city  or  other  government  funds. 


5.3.1.1  Chinatown 


A  study  of  economic  trends  in  the  commercial  core  not  effected  by  urban 
renewal  is  nearing  completion.    This  prototype  study  of  a  small  commercial 
area  shows  changes  in  ownership  patterns,  land  uses,  and  rental  levels  over 
the  past  decade  and  provides  a  base  of  information  from  which  discussions  with 
merchants  can  proceed. 

The  Chinese  Merchants  Association,  the  Chinese  American  Civic  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Chinese  Benevolent  Association  must  be  involved  in  these 
discussions.     Suggestions  from  individual  merchants  already  include  joint 
street  decorations  (lanterns  on  main  streets),  joint  advertising,  closing  off 
certain  streets  to  traffic,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  exhibit  in  the  Merchants' 
Building.    This  area  has  demonstrated  both  an  appreciation  of  the  economic 
value  (indeed,  necessity)  of  the  outsider  and  tourist  in  the  local  economy,  as 
well  as  considerable  caution  concerning  the  possible  disruptive  effects  of 
significant  increases  in  the  number  of  visitors. 

Boston  200  will  work  with  the  Chinese  community  to  enhance  the  China- 
town area,  already  a  significant  visitor  attraction.    Care  will  be  taken  to  work 
on  only  those  projects  that  enjoy  full  community  backing;  however,  the  special 
concerns  of  the  commercial  core  will  be  a  significant  factor  in  developing 
events,  improvements,  and  other  programs. 
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North  End 


The  North  End,  the  area  through  which  most  of  the  Freedom  Trail 
passes,  now  experiences  many  negative  effects  from  tourism,  with  traffic 
congestion  and  parking  seen  as  major  problems  by  the  residents.    However, 
the  shops  lining  Hanover  and  Salem   Streets  do  gain  from  the  steady  stream 
of  visitors  to  the  area,  and  the  area's  newspaper  and  merchant    groups  have 
shown  interest  in  working  to  derive  greater  benefits  from  tourism  business. 

For  many  visitors  and  residents  of  Greater  Boston,  one  of  the  city's 
great  attractions  is  its  ethnic  neighborhoods.    The  Italian  North  End,  with  its 
outdoor  groceries,  pastry  shops,  coffee  houses,  and  animated  sidewalk  con- 
versations in  Italian,  is  as  viable  and  interesting  an  urban  neighborhood  as 
any  in  the  country.    The  area  clearly  represents  the  succession  of  history  in 
the  city,  with  Paul  Revere's  eighteenth-century  home  standing  almost  next 
door  to  the  early  twentieth-century  Abruzzi  restaurant. 

Boston  200  will  join  with  the  North  End  merchant  groups  to  develop  a 
plan  to  deal  with  the  negative  impact  of  tourism  and  draw  greater  benefits 
for  the  area.    Within  the  past  two  years,  the  merchants  have  worked  together 
to  invest  in  Christmas  decorations  for  Hanover  Street  and  to  plant  flowers  in 
historic  North  Square.    These  joint  investments  can  set  a  precedent  for  one 
or  more  Boston  200  related  programs. 

Projects  already  suggested  include: 

a)  a  brochure  on  Boston's  "Little  Italy,"  listing  its  restaurants  and 
food  shops,  describing  its  attractions,  and  encouraging  visitors 
to  wander  in  the  area; 

b)  street  decorations  for  seasons  other  than  Christmas,  particularly 
during  summer  festival  periods; 

c)  more  pedestrian  amenities — benches,  signs,  and  the  like — which 
might  work  to  draw  people  off  the  Freedom  Trail  to  explore  the 
neighboring  streets;  a  sign  welcoming  visitors  to  the  North  End 
at  the  Salem  Street  intersection  with  the  Freedom  Trail; 

d)  a  week  or  ten-day  "Feria  Italia,"  pulling  together  a  number 
of  the  summer  feasts  and  promoted  by  Boston  200; 

e)  developing  peripheral  parking  for  the  Boston  200  period,  and 
limiting  access  by  tour  buses. 
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5.3.1.3  Back  Bay  -  Prudential 


Merchants  in  these  areas  have  expressed  a  strong  and  growing  interest 
in  events  planned  for  Copley  Square  and  Prudential  Mall,  street  decorations, 
and  other  joint  investments  which  would  encourage  more  outsiders  into  the 
area  to  shop.    With  a  major  visitor  information  center  and  new  activities 
planned  for  the  Back  Bay-Prudential  area,  it  will  certainly  compete  with  the 
Freedom  Trail  as  the  major  attraction  for  visitors. 

Both  Prudential  and  Back  Bay  merchants  have  appropriated  small  sums  of 
money  for  joint  projects.    Boston  200  proposes  to  build  on  this  local  initiative 
and  to  help  plan  a  program  that  will  not  only  draw  visitors  to  the  area,  en- 
couraging them  to  explore  the  area's  many  specialty  stores,  but  will  also 
spread  their  visits  over  time. 

Possible  programs  already  suggested  include: 

a)  the  expansion  of  current  arts  and  crafts  fairs  in  the  streets  and 
interior  malls; 

b)  expansion  of  the  Copley  Square  activities  program; 

c)  joint  advertising  which  would  include  developing  literature, 
such  as  a  shopping  guide,  that  would  be  made  widely  available 
through  Boston  200. 

The  area  merchants  have  shown  a  particular  interest  in  the  day-trip 
visitor  who  combines  shopping  with  an  entertainment  or  cultural  event.    A 
series  of  shopper's  passports,  already  developed  for  The  City  Charter  program, 
can  be  extended  for  use  by  Boston  200. 


5.3.1.4  Beacon  Hil 


Preliminary  meetings  with  merchants  in  this  area  indicate  a  shift  in  the 
kinds  of  people  who  use  this  area  (at  the  base  of  Beacon  Hill),  which  has 
brought  accompanying  vacancies  and  rental  turnovers.    Boston  200  will  work 
with  the  city's  planning  agency  to  provide  help  in  defining  key  problems  and 
ways  in  which  the  people  who  use  this  area  can  be  identified.    It  is  possible 
that  tourists  would  become  an  important  category  of  "new  users"  of  this  area. 
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A  group  of  merchants  and  members  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association 
have  started  work  on  a  shopper's  guide  to  Charles  Street.    Boston  200  will 
support  this  effort  and  others,  such  as  luncheon/shopping  discounts  for  visitors 
to  the  city,  now  being  discussed  to  attract  visitors  to  the  area. 


.3.1.5  Other  Areas 


As  neighborhood  coordination  continues,  more  programs  related  to 
economic  development  will  be  identified  by  merchants.    Areas  such  as  Charles- 
town  and   South  Boston,  which  have  many  historic  attractions  with  high  visitor 
appeal,  and  other  neighborhoods  with  distinctive  and  interesting  sites  can 
choose  to  focus  some  of  their  planning  efforts  on  potential  economic  benefits 
to  their  neighborhood.    Boston  200  will  welcome  program  initiatives  of  this 
kind  and  make  available  the  appropriate  support  services. 


Merchant  Participation 


Boston  200  will  work  with  all  interested  retail  outlets  in  areas  effected 
by  visitors  to  involve  them  in  several  ways.    The  Boston  200  logo,  as  a  decal 
in  the   window  or  displayed  elsewhere  in  the   establishment,  will  signify 
active  participation  in  the  Bicentennial.    Boston  200  will  grant  use  of  the  logo 
to  businesses  meeting  guidelines  for  participation,  which  are  now  being 
developed.    These  guidelines  will  include  ways  to  participate  in  Citygame 
(for  example,  by  distributing  information  about  the  history  of  the  business 
establishment),  to  support  Festival  American  or  the  Birthday  Book,  and  to  be  a 
host  to  visitors  (such  as  having  an  employee  fluent  in  another  language  available 
to  answer  questions  or  offering  use  of  a  telephone  or  toilet). 

This  display  of  the  Boston  200  logo  will  encourage  visitors  to  use  the 
services  of  the  establishments.     In  addition,  endorsed  establishments  will  be 
listed  in  Boston  200  promotional  literature  and/or  at  all  information  points 
throughout  the  city.    In  the  year  preceding  the  Bicentennial,  special  training 
and  orientation  for  those  businesses  interested  in  participation  and  use  of  the 
logo  will  be  made  available  through  the  OBB  visitor  services  program. 
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5.3.3  New  Business  Opportunities 


Major  new  investments  will  be  made  in  those  products  and  services 
related  to  predictable,  sustained  increases  in  visitors.     Hotel  investments  (both 
planned  and  underway)  creating  3,347  new  rooms  indicate  that  an  increasing 
level  of  demand  is  actually  expected  for  the  next  decade. 

Many  smaller  investment  opportunities  will  be  generated  by  Boston  200, 
many  of  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  local  businessmen.     Insofar  as  Boston 
200  is  emphasizing    self-financing  programs  and  services  to  minimize  the  need 
for  government  subsidies,  it  will  reinforce  these  investment  opportunities. 
Products  presently  viewed  by  Boston  200  as  revenue-producing  for  both  investor 
and  the  Boston  Bicentennial  program  include  an  official  guidebook  and  map, 
an  audio  system  for  visitor  attractions  and  trails,  new  exhibits,  and  quality 
souvenirs. 

Work  with  other  tourism  development  programs  and  planning  groups  for 
Montreal's  Expo  '67,  Williamsburg,  Disneyworld,  and  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  has    clearly  indicated  a  wide  range  of  products  and  services  that  can  be 
viewed  as  investment  possibilities.    These  include  such  products  as  guidebooks, 
commemorative  medallions,  posters,  maps,  jewelry,  postcards,  and  other 
pictorial  souveniers. 

The  OBB's  Office  of  Finance  will  include  support  and  counseling  for 
business  ventures  related  to  the  Bicentennial.    Boston  businessmen  with 
experience  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  and/or  with  a  strong  marketing 
background  will  be  asked  to  participate  as  advisors  in  order  to  aid  in  pin- 
pointing moneymaking  opportunities  and  to  offer  management  and  financial 
feasibility  advice. 
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PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  VISITOR  SERVICES:    THE  CITY  IS  HOST 


Introduction 


The  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  will  generate  an  enormous 
amount  of  nation-wide  activity  involving  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
participate  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.    As  national  media,  school 
curricula,  travel  promoters,  and  others  focus  attention  on  Bicentennial 
themes,  those  destinations  closely  associated  with  the  national  heritage 
can  expect  and  must  plan  for  significant  increases  in  visitors. 

Boston  is  now  a  major  destination  for  travellers,  attracting  1.4  million 
overnight  visitors  yearly.     Including  business-related  overnight  visitors 
and  day-trip  pleasure  visitors,  the  total  visitor  volume  is  now  2.8  million 
yearly.    Boston  200  assumes  that  even  without  a  nationally-visible  cele- 
bration or  promotion  effort,  visitor  volumes  will  significantly  increase 
during  1975  and  1976.     (See  Appendix  A,  for  detailed  explanation  of 
methodology  and  estimates.) 

Because  tourism  is  now  a  healthy  industry  in  Boston,  a  steady  growth 
is  expected  over  the  next  decade.    Boston  200  projections  of  current 
growth  patterns  in  visitor  volume  show  a  15%  increase  in  the  1975  volume 
over  that  in  1970;  this  total  of  3.4  million  visitors  could  be  expected  in 
1975  even  if  the  Bicentennial  was  not  going  to  occur. 

However,  national  predictions  and  past  experience  indicate  that  a 
high  proportion  of  the  American  population  will  be  travelling  to  celebra- 
tions and  sites  associated  with  the  nation's  history  during  the  Bicentennial. 
While  exact  estimates  are  difficult  to  make,  largely  because  of  the  highly 
decentralized  character  of  national  Bicentennial  planning,  Boston  200 
has  made  a  range  of  estimates  based  on  varied  assumptions  about  the 
Bicentennial . 

The  middle  range  of  estimates,  which  is  being  used  for  most  of 
Boston  200  plans,  shows  an  increase  in  1975  of  85%  over  normal  growth 
level,  a  total  of  6.4  million  visitors.    An  even  greater  increase  is  expected 
in  1976,  with  a  volume  of  9.4  million  visitors  predicted.    Daily  volumes 
during  the  summer  months  will  be  30,000  -  40,000.    Boston  200  feels  that 
with  careful  planning  this  increase  can  be  distributed  over  time  and  space 
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so  that  existing  capacity  and  temporary  extra  capacities  can  accomodate  the 
volume . 

A  low  estimate  of  approximately  II  million  for  the  two-year  period  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Boston's  plan    remains  relatively  low-key 
and  local  in  its  orientation.    The  high  estimate,  of  20  million  during  the 
two  years,  assumes  a  directed  marketing  effort  and  a  major,  nationally 
recognized  celebration. 

Even  the  minimal  estimates  clearly  show  the  need  to  plan  for  the  impact 
of  additional  visitors  on  the  city  and  for  their  service  needs.    Therefore, 
Boston  must  prepare  for  a  significant  role  as  "The  City  Is  Host,"  and  this 
theme  provides  the  focus  for  Boston  200's  Public  Information  and  Visitor 
Services   (PIVS)  programs. 

The  rise  in  visitor  numbers  will  create  new  demands  for  the  full  range 
of  tourist  services,  from  information  on  the  Freedom  Trail  to  camping 
accommodations.     Boston  200  will  try  to  define  the  needs  of  visitors  and 
meet  them  wherever  possible  by  planning  in  coordination  with  businesses, 
private  non-profit  organizations,  and  public  agencies.    The  smooth 
functioning  of  a  visitor  service  network  will  be  crucial  in  making  the 
visitor's  experience  of  Boston  both  pleasant  and  meaningful.     It  will  also 
provide  a  tool  by  which  visitors'  trip  patterns  may  be  guided  in  ways  most 
compatible  with  all  other  city  life,  in  ways  that  will  minimize  any  potential 
disruption  for  Bostonians  living  and  working  in  the  same  environment. 

Thus  a  critical  factor  in  developing  PIVS  is  to  integrate  visitor  and 
resident  activities  by  providing  overall  direction  and  coordination.     It 
is  also  most  important  to  integrate  the  information  and  service  demands  of 
both  Bostonians  and  visitors.     Some  of  the  items  developed  by  PIVS  will  be 
strictly  for  residents  and  others  will  be  only  for  visitors,  but,  for  the  most 
part,   PIVS  will  deal  with  the  information  and  service  needs  jointly 
required  by  both  groups. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  from  the  perspective  of  planning  for  the  infor- 
mation and  service  needs  of  the  Boston  200  participant,  there  is  often  no 
distinction  between  "resident"  and  "visitor."    Many  of  Boston's  residents 
wili  be  "visitors"  during  Boston  200  because,  while  touring  areas  of  the 
city  unfamiliar  to  them,  they  will  have  the  same  kinds  of  needs  as  a 
visitor  whose  home  is  not  located  in  Boston. 

Visitors  (and  even  some  residents)  consistently  report,  in  formal  and 
informal  surveys,  that  it  is  confusing  and  difficult  to  find  their  way  through 
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Boston.    The  motorist  seems  especially  disoriented,  complaining  about  the 
absence  of  street  signs  and  the  maze  of  narrow,  one-way  streets.     In  con- 
trast, Bostonians  have  commented  on  the  ease  with  which  a  visitor  to  a 
European  city  can  find  a  suitable  room,  get  information  about  local  history 
and  attractions,  maneuver  through  the  city,  and  plan  his  visit.    Boston  200 
must  aim  for  the  same  high  level  of  efficiency  in  its  visitor  service  system, 
defining  and  implementing  all  possible  tools  that  will  best  orient  a  visitor 
to  Boston. 

Boston's  present  visitor  service  network  is  underdeveloped  and 
scattered  throughout  the  city.    Private  interests,  such  as  hotels,  and 
certain  non-profit  agencies,  such  as  Traveller's  Aid  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  provide  most  of  the  available  services. 

Through  its  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offers  most  of  the  in-city  informational  services,  with  referrals  to  other 
accommodation  and  ticket  purchasing  outlets.    At  present  it  plays  a  key 
role,  operating  the  Freedom  Trail  Information  Center  on  the  Common  and 
answering  most  of  the  written  inquiries  about  the  city.     However,  as 
clearly  illustrated  in  its  own  "Report  on  the  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,"  it  emphasizes  convention  sales  and  services  and  has  few  resources 
for  individual  visitors.     Its  activities  for  this  latter  group  are  neither 
well-financed  nor  guided  by  any  clear  plan  or  strategy. 

Other  information  centers,  such  as  those  in  government  buildings 
and  banks,  have  limited  scope.    While  somewhat  helpful  to  visitors  who 
find  them,  they  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  visitor 
needs. 

The  most  serious  lack  of  visitor  orientation  aids  occurs  at  the  major 
arrival  points — the  airport,  bus  stations,  and  highway  entrances — where 
even  simple  directional  information  is  difficult  to  find.  Other  critical 
problems  include  the  absence  or  very  limited  availability  of  services 
during  non-working  hours,  especially  during  weekends,  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  special  categories  of  travellers,  especially  families  with  small 
children,  the  handicapped,  and  non-English  speaking  visitors. 

Boston  200  will  identify  these  unmet  visitor  needs,  such  as  additional 
resting  spots  for  families  with  small  children  and  a  foreign  language 
service,  while  enlisting  other  agencies  to  broaden  their  available  services, 
or  encouraging  private  businesses  to  meet  as  many  of  these  needs  as 
possible.     In  those  areas  where  a  service  gap  exists,  Boston  200  will  work 
to  develop  new  facilities.    For  example,  preliminary  information  indicates 
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lhat  the  accommodations  system  will  be  severely  strained  during  peak  visitor 
periods.     For  those  periods,  additional  lodging  capacity  for  overnight 
visitors  will  be  developed  and  information  on  the  location  of  these  rooms 
will  be  provided     (see  section  6.3). 

Boston  200  will  also  seek  to  minimize  the  potential  negative  impact 
generated  by  the  expected  increase  in  visitors  and  to  limit  competition 
for  services  with  the  resident.    To  achieve  this  goal,   PIVS  will  use  many 
tools — promotion,  hours  and  admission  policies,  and  special  transportation 
links  are  examples.     However,   it  will  rely  heavily  on  a  comprehensive, 
decentralized  information  system  that  will  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  full  range  of  existing  business,  private,  non-profit,  and 
government  agencies. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  PIVS  network  will  be  self-sustaining,  as  well 
as  integrated  with  ongoing  public  and  private  agencies.     Rather  than 
duplicating  or  replacing  existing  services,  Boston  200  will  build  on  them, 
providing  additional  information,   coordination,  graphics  and  other 
elements,  and  leadership  in  linking  all  facilities  into  a  working  system. 

Public  Information  and  Visitor  Services  seeks  to  enhance  the  visitor's 
experience  of  Boston  by  offering  the  information  with  which  the  visitor 
may  become  oriented  to  the  city  and  with  which  he  may  then  discover 
what  makes  Boston  unique  and  exciting.     It  will  also  provide  amenities 
that  will  greatly  facilitate  the  visitor's  enjoyment  of  his  trip.     PIVS  will 
also  try  to  improve  the  interaction  between  visitor  and  resident  by 
minimizing  disruption  and  by  creating  more  opportunities  for  Bostonians 
to  show  pride  in  their  city  through  giving  aid  to  the  visitor.    Finally, 
the  development  of  an  efficient  public  information  and  visitor  service 
network  for  Boston  200  will  be  a  permanent  benefit  to  Boston's  residents 
because  it  will  help  educate  them  about  their  city  and  will  establish  a 
system  that  will  hopefully  continue  to  dispense  information  and  services 
after  the  Bicentennial  years. 
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Information  Services 


Introduction 


Creating  an  understanding  of  Boston  200  among  the  city's  residents, 
businesses,  and  institutions  prior  to  and  during  1975  and  1976  is  a  ma{or  goal 
of  PIVS.    A  well-planned  public  information  program  is  already  underway, 
with  efforts  directed  at  developing  public  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
both  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  specific  plans  of 
Boston  200.     Guiding  this  program  is  the  belief  that  Boston  residents  can 
only  benefit  from  Boston  200  if  they  are  fully  informed  of  the  available 
programs  and  opportunities. 

Planning  for  an  effective  visitor  information  system  will  follow  several 
guidelines: 

a)  every  effort  will  be  made  to  inform  and  orient  visitors  before  they 
reach  Boston; 

b)  all  existing,  workable  information  centers  will  be  used; 

c)  available  information  will  aim  to  satisfy  the  complete  range  of 
visitor  concerns; 

d)  visitors  will  be  encouraged  to  plan  their  visit  and  to  shape  their 
trip  patterns  around  certain  public  goals — for  example,  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  or  in  lots  outside  of  Boston  and  use  some  other 
form  of  intown  transit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition  of  a  comprehensive  information 
system  (or  information  services)  used  in  this  report  is  not  limited  to  the 
traditional  definition.    Although  a  major  concern  of  any  information  system 
is  the  efficient,  creative  response  to  the  vast  number  of  specific  questions 
which  the  visitor  will  ask,  another  equally  important  function  has  been  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  information  system:    namely,  its  teaching  and  regulat- 
ing function. 

The  information  pieces  proposed  for  development  (see  section  6.2.6)  will 
attempt  to  teach  the  visitor  to  ask  certain  crucial  questions  before  beginning 
his  trip  to  Boston: 

Where  will  I  go? 
How  long  will  I  stay? 
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Do  I  have  accommodations? 

Do  I  wish  to  use  one  of  the  alternative  accommodation 
systems,  such  as  campsites  or  dormitory  space? 

What  will  I  do  after  I  have  arrived? 
The  value  of  such  a  teaching  approach  in  the  information  system  will  lie 
in  its  ability  to  influence  the  dispersion  of  visitors  over  time  and  space. 
Thus  it  can  help  alleviate  or  avoid  the  congestion  in  certain  downtown 
areas  that  could  be  expected  from  such  a  large  volume  of  visitors.    The 
potential  for  resident-visitor  competition  will  also  be  de-emphasized.    The 
information  system  will  be  used  not  only  as  an  indicator  of  supply,  but  also 
as  a  manipulator  of  demand,  by  decreasing  demands  on  facilities  during 
peak  visitor  periods  and  increasing  demand  during  slack  times. 

Not  only  will  the  information  system  call  on  the  resident  to  provide 
information,  but  it  will  also  be  a  useful  tool  for  him.     Because  Boston  is  a 
city  of  many  distinct  neighborhoods,  most  residents  are  strangers  to  large 
sections  of  their  city.    The  information  system  will  thus  serve  the  resident 
by  encouraging  him  to  explore  unfamiliar  areas  of  the  city  and  to  take 
advantage  of  its  diverse  resources.     Indeed,  opening  up  sections  of  the 
city  to  its  residents  can  be  one  of  Boston  200's  major  contributions  to 
city  life . 

The  information  system  will  be  structured  to  deal  with  constantly 
changing  information.    Throughout  section  6.0,  we  have  used  the  terms 
"dynamic"  and  "static"  to  describe  different  information  characteristics. 
"Dynamic"  refers  to  information  of  the  most  changeable  nature:     cancellations, 
postponements,   changes  in  location,  and  congestion  (including  sold-out 
events).     On  the  other  hand,   "static"  refers  to  information  which  will 
remain  constant — for  example,  emergency  phone  numbers  and  museum 
hours.     Most  information,  of  course,  falls  somewhere  between  the  two 
poles,  but  it  is  especially  important  that  the  system  be  equipped  to  handle 
the  two  extremes. 


.2.2  Information  Areas 


In  terms  of  information  areas,  the  system  divides  into  four  sections: 
Special   Information  Services  for  Residents,   Boston  200  Programs,  Catalogue 
of  Existing  Services,  and  Foreign  Visitor  Services.     For  each  section  the 
information  structure  is  quite  different,  since  each  demands  and  generates 
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its  own  data  collection  and  dispersion  systems.    These  areas  are  outlined 
briefly  below  and  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  greater  detail. 


Special  Information  Services  for  Residents 


This  program  will  deal  primarily  with  the  special  informational  needs 
of  Boston  residents,  businesses,  and  institutions  prior  to  Boston  200.    The 
visitor  is  most  interested  in  what  is  happening,  but  the  Boston  resident 
should  also  know  who,  why,  and  how.      To  satisfy  these  needs,  PIVS  will 
offer — among  other  things — a  basic  brochure,  a  bi-monthly  newsletter,  a 
Boston  200  speaking  program,  a  slide/film  presentation,  and  exhibits.    In 
addition,  it  will  publicize  all  aspects  of  Boston  200  through  normal  media 
channels,  while  also  utilizing  other  available  communications  vehicles  to 
inform  the  general  public  of  plans  and  progress. 

A  major  effort  will  be  made  to  solicit  the  involvement  of  all  residents , 
businesses,  and  groups  in  Boston  200.    Whether  this  participation  be  as  a 
volunteer  guide,  as  a  donor  of  a  tree,  or  as  a  sponsor  of  an  exhibit, 
Boston  200  would  like  everyone  in  Boston  to  be  included  in  the  preparation, 
as  well  as  the  enjoyment,  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 


Boston  200  Programs 


Programs  created  and  administered  by  Boston  200  comprise  the  second 
information  category.    Of  particular  interest  are  Citygame  and  Festival 
American. 

Citygame's  success  will  depend  upon  the  dispersal  of  information  about 
what  Citygame  is  and  how  one  participates  (see  section  2.0).    All  existing 
media  will  be  used  to  promote  the  concept  "The  City  Is  the  Exhibit,"  and 
information  packages  about  Citygame  will  be  made  available  through  all 
distribution  channels.    In  addition,  information  will  be  distributed  on  the 
large  number  of  institutions  and  organizations  which  will  be  participating 
in  Citygame.    The  Guidebook  will  be  instrumental  in  assisting  residents 
and  visitors  in  the  playing  of  Citygame.    All  activities  will  be  coordinated 
through  Citygame  Central  (see  section  2.5). 
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The  information  dealing  with  Festival  American  (see  section  3.0)     is 
of  two  kinds — schedules  and  promotion.    All  available  dispersal  mechanisms 
will  be  used  to  communicate  information  concerning  both  individual 
performances — date,  time,  location  (including  how  to  get  there  via  mass 
transit),  and  price — and  any  recurring  events  or  performance  series.    This 
information  will  be  continuously  updated  so  that  Boston  200  will  always 
have  correct  information  available. 


6.2.2.3  Catalogue  of  Existing  Services 


Another  information  area  which  must  be  included  in  a  comprehensive, 
workable  information  system  is  a  catalogue  of  the  various  services  which 
exist  in  the  city.    This  is  presently  a  critical  need  not  dependent  upon  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  Bicentennial.    Of  obvious  concern  to  the  plan- 
ning of  Boston  200  is  the  availability  of  accommodations  (see  section  6.3). 
For  this  purpose,  four  subsystems  have  been  identified:    the  commercial 
subsystem  (hotels,  motels),  the  subcommercial  subsystem  (rooming  houses, 
tourist  homes,  private  rooms),  the  camping  subsystem  (campsites,  boat 
facilities),  and  the  emergency  overflow  subsystem  (college  dormitories, 
and  the  like). 

It  is  also  necessary  to  be  able  to  access  data  on  restaurants  and  various 
retail  stores,  including  types,  locations,  and  relative  prices. 

Support  Services  are  another  component  of  this  catalogue  (see  section 
6.4).    These  include  financial  facilities,  childcare  centers,  lost  and  found 
booths,  services  for  the  handicapped,  communication  services,  hospitality 
services,  and  possibly  some  form  of  centralized  ticket  purchasing  service. 

The  final  component  of  this  catalogue  deals  with  Emergency  Services 
(see  section  6.5).    This  provides  access  to  police,  medical  aid,  and 
various  traveler    services,  including  auto  repair,  A. A. A.,  A.L.A.,  and 
trailer  servicing. 
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Foreign  Visitor  Services 


The  fourth  information  area,  Foreign  Visitor  Services  (see  section  6.6), 
results  from  a  need  which  is  accentuated  by  the  Bicentennial  but,  hopefully, 
will  be  included  in  the  regular  Catalogue  of  Existing  Services  after  the 
Bicentennial  years  in  a  more  developed  form.    This  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  multilingual  maps  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  the  recruitment  of 
a  corps  of  guides  and  translators. 


Methods  for  Collection  of  Information 


The  creation  of  a  data  base  is  the  first  step  in  the  implementation  of 
an  information  system.    Therefore,  the  collection  of  information  becomes 
a  very  critical  process. 

In  order  to  tie  together  the  various  sections  of  the  information  system, 
information  collection  must  proceed  in  a  structured  manner.    With  this  in 
mind,  a  workable  information  format  will  be  defined  and  implemented. 
Various  types  of  surveys  will  be  used  as  the  major  means  of  collection, 
but  other  systems  will  be  utilized  as  well. 

The  data  base  will  be  set  up  to  be  maximally  accessible  and  easily 
adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  information  dispersal  technologies,  from 
computerized  storage  and  retrieval  techniques  to  manual  maintenance  of 
card  files.    All  areas  of  the  information  system  will  draw  upon  various 
segments  of  this  data  base;  in  order  to  facilitate  this  process,  an  efficient 
set  of  cross-references  will  be  developed. 
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6.2.4  Methods  for  Dissemination  of  Information 


6.2.4.1  Newspapers,  Radio,  T.V.,  Magazines,  Telephones 


To  provide  a  useful  level  of  information  availability,  existing  media 
certainly  can  be  used  more  intensively  than  they  are  at  present.    News- 
papers already  carry  listings  of  events  which  could  be  enlarged  to  include 
Boston  200  announcements.    Unfortunately,  lists  of  this  type  are  carried 
either  in  weeklies  or  only  once  a  week  in  dailies  and  are  thus  severely 
limited  in  their  ability  to  communicate  dynamic  information.    Newspaper 
advertising,  particularly  throughout  the  regional  tourism  market,  may 
prove  valuable  and  occasional  articles  on  specific  events  ought  to  be 
included. 

Both  radio  and  T.V.  are  better  suited  to  dispersing  current  dynamic 
information.    (Consider  the  successful  job  done  by  the  WBZ  and  WHDH  helicopters 
with  traffic  reporting.)    Feature  shows  on  special  events,  particularly 
re-enactments  or  films  produced  for  the  Bicentennial,  will  be  included 
as  part  of  special  programming  (see  section  6.2.4.2).    Advertising  is 
also  possible  in  this  context. 

Of  the  various  media  presently  available,  magazines  are  most  bound 
to  material  deadlines  and  thus  restricted  to  printing  fairly  static  informa- 
tion.   On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  widespread  distribution  should 
not  be  overlooked.    Advertisements  with  mail  order  cards  will  be  utilized 
for  advance  Guidebook  and  Passport  sales,  as  well  as  for  dispersal  of 
other  pieces  of  information  (see  sections  6.2.5  and  6.2.6).    Topical 
articles,  particularly  in  travel  and  historical  magazines,  will  prove 
useful;  articles  in  airline  and  hotel  magazines  could  list  specific  possi- 
bilities for  organizing  a  stay  in  Boston.     In  any  case,  the  hotel  magazines 
should  carry  monthly  lists  of  Festival  American  events. 

Artsline  (261-1660),  operated  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  is  a 
twenty-four  hour  telephone  service  listing  cultural  events  currently  tak- 
ing place  in  Boston.    During  the  Bicentennial,  Artsline  will  include 
Boston  200  events  in  its  listings. 
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Special  T.V.  Usage  -  An  Experiment 


Besides  using  the  media  in  the  more  conventional  ways  outlined  above, 
several  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Boston  200. 
The  most  notable  of  these  will  involve  the  newest  advances  in  television 
technology. 


Cable  T.V. 


At  present,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston  holds  the  right  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  contractor  to  provide  Cable  Television  service 
for  Boston.    Although  it  is  unlikely  that  Cable  T.V.  will  exist  through- 
out Boston  by  1975,  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  is  exploring 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  limited  cable  network  to  serve  the  Boston 
200  information  centers.    One  station  could  then  display  event  schedules, 
weather  reports,  loading  conditions  (congestion),  and  any  other  relevant 
announcements.    (This  is  done  in  New  York  City  with  the  news  and  stock 
market  reports.)    The  extent  of  this  system  clearly  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  funds.     Ideally,  all  hotel  rooms  would  have  Cable  T.V. 
connections  and  access  to  ongoing  programming. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  once  an  area  installs  Cable  T.V.  the 
cost  of  adding  a  station  onto  the  system  is  very  small.     Indeed,  a  special 
Bicentennial  channel  could  be  designated  and  maintained. 


.2.2  Channels  2/44 


Boston  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  country's  foremost  educational  tele- 
vision stations,  WGBH  Channel  2  (and  its  sister  station,  WGBX  Channel 
44).    The  Public  Broadcasting  Service  is  a  pioneer  in  experimental 
media  and  the  Boston  200  project  greatly  appeals  to  them;  accordingly, 
this  outlet  will  be  utilized  whether  or  not  Cable  T.V.  is  in  operation. 
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WGBH  is  considering  developing  "The  Boston  200  Show"  as  its  contribution 
to  the  Bicentennial  celebration.    The  idea  for  this  special  television  program 
arose  from  the  need  it  will  serve:    the  great  problem  for  arriving  visitors 
(and  for  residents)  during  1975-1976  will  be  to  find  out  about  the  prepara- 
tions that  have  been  made,  to  know  what  choices  exist  so  that  decisions 
of  where  to  go  and  what  to  see  may  be  made  with  ease  and  with  good 
sense. 

Even  more  important  than  disseminating  basic  information  (WGBH  calls 
it  "survial  guidance")  is  the  service  of  helping  all  visitors  and  residents 
explore  the  life,  art,  and  history  of  Boston,  so  that  Boston  200  becomes  a 
genuinely  educative  experience.    WGBH  is  well  aware  that  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  open  the  doors  of  historic  churches  and  houses  or  institutions  for 
Boston  200,  because  most  people  need  some  background  knowledge,  some 
sense  of  context,  before  they  can  appreciate  and  understand  more  than  the 
"postcard  qualities"  of  the  places  visited. 

Thus  WGBH  proposes  that  the  basic  ingredients  of  The  Boston  200  Show, 
which  would  be  a  daily,  continuous  television  program,  include: 

a)  Periodic  live  reports  throughout  the  day,  in  which  the  news 
of  the  day's  events,  travel  tips,  weather  forecasts,  traffic 
problems,  special  attractions,  and  all  other  timely  information 
will  be  updated  again  and  again. 

b)  Live,  on-the-spot  coverage  of  certain  major  (and  minor)  Boston 
200  events. 

c)  Short  films  in  various  forms — documentary,  dramatic  re-enactment, 
and  essay — which  will  tell  the  stories  of  the  famous  landmark 
structures  and  sites,  the  key  events  of  Boston's  history,  the 

life  and  character  of  the  city's  neighborhoods,  Boston's 
economic  changes  and  growth,  the  contributions  of  its 
leading  institutions,  and  the  life  and  work  of  prominent 
Bostonians.    These  feature  pieces  will  be  "recycled,"  shown 
again  and  again. 

d)  Other  feature  pieces  about  the  Boston  200  celebration  itself, 
especially  about  what  services  are  being  provided  and  how 
to  gain  access  to  them. 

e)  Feedback  from  both  residents  and  visitors,  either  through 
video-taped  interviews  or  through  a  special  link-up  with 
the  Boston  200  phone  line. 
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Information  Centers 


Existing 


At  present,  three  primary  information  booths  exist  within  Boston  and 
will  be  used  to  form  the  core  of  an  enlarged  system  of  information  centers. 
Of  these  only  one  is  particularly  useful  at  this  time:    the  Tourist  Information 
Center  on  the  Tremont  Street  side  of  the  Boston  Common.    Operated  by 
the  Freedom  Trail  Foundation  under  contract  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  this  booth  is  limited  in  materials,  in  hours  open,  and  in  ability 
to  deal  with  high  volumes  of  summer  visitors.    (The  two-window  system 
physically  prohibits  any  personnel  increase  that  could  respond  to  higher 
demands.) 

The  second  booth  is  in  the  lobby  of  New  City  Hall  at  Government 
Center.    Intended  only  to  guide  people  to  the  various  areas  of  City  Hall, 
this  booth,  because  of  its  fairly  public  location,  is  constantly  beseiged 
with  general  questions  pertaining  to  the  city  which  the  girls  who  operate 
the  booth  are  not  equipped  to  answer.    This  illustrates  the  clear  need  not 
only  for  a  general  information  booth  in  the  area,  but  also  for  some  type 
of  education  program  for  those  manning  all  booths. 

A  booth  located  in  the  State  House  and  operated  only  during  the  summer 
by  the  Division  of  Tourism  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment is  the  third  existing  information  center.    Its  influence  is  minimal,  but 
it  does  underline  the  necessity  of  tying  any  local  information  systems  into 
complementary  state  systems.    Both  would  benefit  from  cooperation  in 
material  distribution. 

In  addition  to  these  three  local  booths,  there  are  several  regional 
networks  of  information  centers  with  which  Boston  200  can  be  linked. 
The  New  England  Council  (of  Chambers  of  Commerce)  staffs  an  information 
center  in  New  York  City.    Various  towns,  particularly  on  Cape  Cod,  main- 
tain visitor  information  bureaus.    Vermont  has  recently  initiated  a  system 
of  information  kiosks,  and  New  Hampshire  has  several  information  centers 
located  at  its  borders.    The  State  of  Massachusetts  operates  two  information 
buildings  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  but  only  one,  in  Charleton  at  the 
intersection  with  Route  86,  is  located  on  the  Boston-bound  side  of  the  road. 
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6.2.4.3.2  City  Hall  Information  Center 


Boston  200  will  sponsor  the  enlargement  of  the  New  City  Hall  informa- 
tion booth  into  a  major  Bicentennial  Information  Center.     In  New  City 
Hall,  a  space  removed  from  the  primary  internal  traffic  patterns  is  avail- 
able and  will  be  utilized  as  a  combination  Information  Center  and  lounge. 
Visitors  will  be  able  to  sit  comfortably  and  read  the  information  materials, 
including  daily  Boston  newspapers  and  numerous  magazines.     It  may  be 
possible  to  have  a  small  cafe  as  well.    This  center  will  prove  particularly 
useful  during  inclement  weather.    Tours  of  City  Hall  and  of  the  entire 
Government  Center  complex  will  originate  here.    It  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  one  area  of  Boston  particularly  accessible  to  handicapped  visitors. 

The  location  of  an  information  center  at  City  Hall  is  certainly  logical 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  events  and  exhibits  which  will  be  located  near 
that  point.     It  is  on  the  Freedom  Trail,  next  to  Fanueil  Hall  and  the  Quincy 
Market  Historic  Exhibit,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  Beacon  Hill.    The  Common, 
the  Museum  of  Science,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  the  New 
England  Aquarium  are  among  the  institutions  within  walking  distance.     In 
addition,  much  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  architecture  in  Boston 
may  be  found  at  Government  Center. 


6.2.4.3.3  Copley  Square  Information  Center 


The  second  major  Boston  200  Information  Center  will  be  at  Copley 
Square  in  the  new  John  Hancock  Tower,  directly  opposite  historic  Trinity 
Church  and  the  newly  restored  Copley  Square  on  one  side,  and  the  famous 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  on  the  other.    Graphics  depicting  the  various  trails 
throughout  the  city  being  developed  for  Citygame  will  form  the  backdrop 
for  this  information  center.    A  giant  mechanical  wall  map  will  present 
Boston  in  three  dimensions,  using  color,  symbols,  drawings,  and  schematic 
models.    An  individual  will  be  able  to  illuminate  points  of  interest,  trails, 
tours,  and  sites  for  events  by  pushing  different  buttons.    The  information 
booth  itself  will  have  a  complete  stock  of  Boston  200  literature,  and  a  smal 
staff  will  be  available  to  answer  questions.    Various  comfort  facilities — 
from  toilets  to  a  lounge/rest  area — also  are  being  planned  for  this 
information  center. 
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.3.4  Kiosks,  Hotels,  Turnpikes,  Gas  Stations,  Newsstands. 


In  setting  up  additional  segments  of  the  information  system,  there  are 
three  possibilities  which  will  be  pursued.    First,  existing  service  systems 
can  be  enlisted  to  handle  Bicentennial  information  pieces.    For  example, 
the  auto  brochure  (see  section  6.2.6.5)  will  be  handed  out  through  partici- 
pating gas  stations  and  restaurants.    Newsstands  selling  the  Boston  200 
Guidebook,  Passport,  and  Maps  will  also  act  as  unofficial  information 
booths.    In  hotel  lobbies,  module  systems  incorporating  Boston  200  graphics 
will  comprise  small  information  booths  that  will  provide  most  printed 
materials,  as  well  as  references  to  all  information  sources.    (Phone  links 
will  be  present  if  the  booth  is  not  manned.)    Other  institutions,  such  as 
banks  and  businesses,  will  have  information  displays  in  their  buildings. 

The  second  possibility  involves  disseminating  Boston  200  literature  at 
places  throughout  the  city  where  visual  displays  or  special  exhibitions  are 
located.    For  example,  Citygame  Central,  the  major  exhibition  and 
information  center  for  Citygame,  will  have  available  all  literature  on 
Boston  200  (see  section  2.5). 

The  third  possibility  involves  the  construction  of  new  information  centers, 
such  as  a  simple  kiosk.    The  development  of  portable  information  centers  is 
also  being  examined.    All  gateways  to  the  city,  including  roads  and  various 
mass  transit  terminals,  will  become  locations  for  new  information  centers. 
Particular  areas  where  these  centers  might  be  constructed  include  inter- 
sections of  Route  128  with  major  radial  routes,  North,  South,  and  Back 
Bay  Stations,  Logan  Airport,  bus  terminals,  and  Park  Square.    Two  primary 
messages  will  be  presented  at  these  centers:    "GET  A  ROOM"  and  "PARK 
'N  RIDE";  all  other  informational  literature  will  be  available  as  well. 


Public  Participation:    A  Host  Program 


A  major  goal  of  Boston  200  is  not  only  to  solicit  resident  support,  but 
also  to  achieve  resident  participation  in  all  aspects  of  the  Bicentennial. 
At  last,  people  will  become  familiar  with  their  city  and  will  then  be  able 
to  heJp  others  learn  its  intricacies.    Although  Boston  200's  information 
centers  will  be  staffed  by  full-time  personnel,  it  is  hoped  that  volunteers 
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also  will  contribute  their  time  and  energy  as  unofficial  "hosts"  of  the  city. 
Thus  Boston  200's  Host  Program  is  a  public  education  project  in  which  a 
positive  attitude  toward  tourism  is  the  initial  step.    Preliminary  contacts 
with  both  student  and  elderly  groups  indicate  their  eagerness  to  participate 
in  this  program. 


6.2.4.4,1  Boston  200  Host  Program:    "  Everyone  is  a  Guide" 


In  accordance  with  Boston  200's  desire  for  public  participation,  a  mass 
media  campaign  will  be  conducted  in  late  1974  and  early  1975  to  interest 
and  familiarize  people  with  the  Boston  200  Host  Program.    A  series  of 
articles  will  be  presented  in  local  newspapers  that  discuss  and  display  various 
aspects  of  Boston  history  and  life.    At  the  end  of  this  series,  a  printed  exam 
on  Boston  will  be  distributed  by  newspaper  and,  possibly,  by  other  means. 
Having  completed  this  quiz,  the  individual  will  return  it  to  Boston  200,  and, 
if  it  receives  a  certain  minimum  score,  the  individual  will  be  awarded  a 
"BOSTON  200  HOST"  button.    Every  "host"  will  be  urged  to  wear  or  dis- 
play this  button,  and  tourists  will  be  informed  through  various  means  that 
anyone  wearing  one  of  these  buttons  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
or  be  of  general  assistance.    With  newspaper  cooperation,  this  program 
will  incur  only  minimal  costs;  moreover,  the  buttons  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  produced  in  bulk.    This  program  is  particularly  ideal  as  a  school 
class  project  and  should  be  promoted  as  such. 

The  Boston  200  Host  Program  will  be  the  initial  step  in  generating 
interest  in  showing  off  Boston.     Hopefully,  the  basis  for  a  reliable  pool 
of  tour  guides  and  information  center  personnel  will  be  created  through 
this  program.    These  people  will  then  become  both  part-time  and  full-time 
Boston  200  employees  and  will  be  equipped  to  continue  in  these  roles  after 
the  Bicentennial  years.    The  emphasis  will  be  on  using  the  elderly  and 
students. 
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Tourism-Employee  Host  Program 


While  the  Boston  200  Host  Program  will  appeal  to  all  residents  (and 
aficionados)  of  Boston,  the  Tourism-Employee  Program  will  involve  people 
who  come  into  direct  contact  with  visitors  in  a  public  service  capacity. 
Boston  200  will  develop  a  basic  curriculum  on  the  city  in  which,  with 
employer  support,  various  employees  could  participate.     Included  would 
be  knowing  how  to  find  one's  way  around  Boston,  the  locations  of  various 
services,  some  history  of  the  area,  and  what  basic  information  sources  are 
available.    Perhaps  the  curriculum  could  take  the  form  of  several  slide 
shows  that  would  also  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  different  members  of  the  Boston  200  staff. 

Of  prime  interest  will  be  the  orientation  of  people  who  work  within  the 
commercial  sector.    Taxi  companies  have  already  indicated  a  willingness 
to  participate.    Other  possibilities  include  hotel,  restaurant,  MBTA,  news- 
stand managers,  and  bank  employees.    Policemen,  firemen,  and  mailmen 
would  also  find  some  value  in  this  course.    Again,  a  button  could  be 
issued:    "ASK  ME  -  BOSTON  200." 

Both  of  these  programs  should  be  continued  after  the  Bicentennial 
years.    With  this  in  mind,  perhaps  the  orientation  should  focus  on  Boston 
rather  than  on  Boston  200  and  this  might  be  reflected  in  the  buttons' 
messages. 


Boston  200  Telephone  Information  Service 


A  central  clearing  house  must  be  available  for  compilation  of  minute- 
by-minute  information  changes.    Even  guides  or  information  personnel  must 
have  rapid  access  to  this  type  of  information.    Therefore,  several  telephone 
numbers  (BOS-1775,  1776,  BOS-1975,  1976,  or  others)  will  be  reserved  and 
maintained  as  prime  information  lines.    This  will  be  particularly  valuable 
to  people  who  do  not  have  easy  access  to  an  information  center  (including 
people  from  other  cities).    In  fact,  the  existence  of  these  telephone  lines 
will  be  widely  advertised  in  hotel  rooms,  telephone  booths,  and  the  like 
since  usage  of  these  numbers  will  help  relieve  congestion  problems  at 
information  centers. 
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Two  different  types  of  telephone  service  will  be  utilized  in  providing 
updated  information.     One  number  will  have  a  series  of  short  recorded 
messages  containing  daily  information.    The  other  number  will  allow  the 
caller  to  ask  questions  directly  to  well-informed,  trained  personnel. 
Clearly  this  alternative  offers  more  flexibility,  but,  hopefully,  the  re- 
corded messages  will  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  that  are  most  often 
asked.    The  recorded  answering  service  will  operate  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis,  while  the  live  service  will  operate  on  a  somewhat  more  restricted 
schedule,  probably  8  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 

Various  bits  of  information  can  and  should  be  available  through  both 
parts  of  this  system.    Time  and  weather  are  examples  of  already  existing 
services  of  this  type.    Schedule  information  on  Boston  200  events  (not 
dissimilar  from  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs'  Artsline),  particularly 
cancellation  and  congestion  information,  will  be  included. 


6.2.5  Special  Information  Services  for  Residents 


The  information  vehicles  being  developed  for  residents  by  PIVS  are 
listed  below.    These  are  geared  specifically  to  inform  all  members  of  the 
Boston  community  about  different  aspects  of  Boston  200  before  the  cele- 
bration actually  begins,  as  well  as  to  solicit  their  involvement. 


6.2.5.1  Long  Term  Advance  Brochure:    "Boston  200  Brochure1 


Purpose:  The  Boston  200  Brochure  will  serve  as  a  basic  information  hand- 
out that  will  begin  circulating  immediately.     It  will  be  aimed  specifically  at 
Boston  residents  and  the  business  community  and  will  be  used  as  supplementary 
material  to  any  inquiries  concerning  Boston  200. 

Content:  This  Brochure  will  be  primarily  composed  of  promotional, 
descriptive  material  and  will  explain  ways  people  can  participate  in 
Boston  200  activities  (especially  in  volunteer  capacities).     Included  will 
be  explanations  of  the  origin  and  role  of  the  Office  of  the  Boston 
Bicentennial . 

Delivery:   Copies  will  be  available  at  the  Office  of  the  Boston 
Bicentennial  and  through  all  members  of  the  staff.     Distribution  will  be 
by  mail,  as  well  as  by  handout. 
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Boston  200  Bulletin 


Purpose:    The  Boston  200  Bulletin  will  keep  influential  and  interested 
residents  of  Boston,  as  well  as  members  of  state  and  national  special 
interest  groups,  informed  of  Boston  200  plans,  new  developments,  and 
other  interesting  items  relating  to  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Content:  This  Bulletin  will  be  printed  in  magazine  format  and  will  contain 
articles  and  photographic  reproductions  concerning  programs,  organizations, 
plans,  and  people  involved  in  Boston  200.    Advertisements  will  help  eliminate 
production  and  mailing  costs. 

Delivery:    Produced  four  times  a  year,  the  Boston  200  Bulletin  will  be 
mailed  or  handed  out  to  anyone  interested  in  Boston  200. 


.2.5.3  Speaking  Program 


Purpose:    The  Speaking  Program  will  actively  solicit  invitations  for  the 
OBB  staff  to  speak  at  schools,  historical  societies,  neighborhood  groups, 
and  other  organizations  interested  in  hearing  about  Boston  200  and  the  ways 
Bostonians  can  become  involved  in  Boston  200  preparations. 

Content:  The  Speaking  Program  will  include  speeches  given  by  the  OBB 
staff  members,  as  well  as  a  slide  show  and  special  films. 

Delivery:    The  Speaking  Program  will  be  given  to  any  group  interested 
in  Boston  200. 


Visual  Presentations  and  Exhibits 


Purpose:    This  program  will  provide  slide  and  film  presentations,  as 
well  as  exhibit  materials,  to  interested  organizations  who  wish  to  inform 
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their  own  people  about  Boston  200  plans. 

Content:    Items  to  be  included  are  a  twenty-minute  slide  show  depicting 
Boston  200  plans,  a  ten-minute  film  promoting  Boston's  many  cultural  aspects, 
photographs  and  graphics,  and  other  information  pieces  as  needed. 

Delivery:    Materials  will  be  provided  upon  request. 


6.2.5.5  Publicity 


Purpose:    A  far-reaching  publicity  program  will  attempt  to  inform  the 
residents  of  Boston  about  Boston  200  through  a  wide  variety  of  communica- 
tions vehicles. 

Content:  Anything  of  interest  to  the  general  public  will  be  disseminated. 

Delivery:    Vehicles  which  will  be  utilized  include  newspapers,  radio, 
television,  magazines,  billboards,  carcards,  posters,  and  all  other 
communications  tools. 


6.2.6  Visitor  Information  Services 


It  was  clear  from  the  initial  planning  of  Boston  200  that  there  was  a 
substantial  lack  of  informational  material  on  Boston,  particularly  mass 
distribution  items.    Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  new  pieces  should  be 
designed  to  accommodate  the  special  situations  associated  with  Boston  200- 
most  notably,  the  congestion  problem. 

In  order  to  define  the  necessary  pieces,  a  time  line  was  constructed  to 
represent  an  individual's  trip  from  his  initial  decision  to  travel  to  Boston 
to  his  last  day  in  the  city.     In  conjunction  with  this  time  sequence,  the 
individual  pieces  were  designed  to  help  the  visitor  answer  certain  crucial 
questions  about  his  trip  (see  section  6.2.1).    The  intent  was  to  cover  all 
areas  of  major  information  need  with  the  smallest  efficient  number  of 
information  pieces  (see  figure  6-1). 
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Originally,  the  pieces  were  developed  in  matrix  form.    The  horizontal 
axis  was  the  time  line,  and  along  the  vertical  axis  each  information  piece 
was  categorized  according  to  purpose,  content,  delivery,  and  work  to  be 
performed.    Eventually  a  finance  section  will  be  added.    Organizing  the 
information  pieces  in  this  manner  clarified  the  relationships  between  pieces 
and  the  necessary  cross-references  between  them.    Therefore,  it  truly  forms 
a  coherent  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  they  are  described  as  part  of  the 
Visitor  Information  Services  program,  many  of  the  information  pieces 
listed  below  will  be  of  interest  to  residents  as  well. 


6.2.6.1  Long  Term  Advance  Brochure:    "Boston  200  Brochure1 


(See  section  6.2.5.1) 


6.2.6.2  Boston  Brochure:    "How  To  Plan  A  Trip  To  Boston' 


Purpose:    This  informational  piece  will  have  the  general  theme,  "How 
to  Plan  a  Trip  to  Boston."    It  is  intended  almost  entirely  to  induce  people 
to  ask  the  crucial  questions:    When  to  go?    Accommodations?    How  to  get 
there?    (particularly  discouraging  the  use  of  automobiles).    Even  though 
this  brochure  implicitly  assumes  that  the  decision  to  visit  Boston  has 
already  been  made,  it  is  still  designed  to  have  a  promotional  flavor. 

Content:  This  brochure  will  contain  basic  information  on  Boston, 
besides  featuring  the  major  Boston  200  attractions,  particularly  Citygame. 
Samples  of  major  Festival  American  events  will  be  included  as  a  promo 
item.    The  brochure  will  strongly  recommend  that  the  visitor  make  advance 
accommodation  arrangements  and  will  outline  how  a  visitor  can  tie  into 
each  of  the  four  accommodation  systems.    A  mailer  section  will  advertise 
other  information  pieces,  particularly  those  which  will  provide  a  source  of 
income  for  Boston  200.    To  be  included  are  the  Guidebook,  the  Passport, 
the  Official  Map,  the  Festival  American  Calendar,  and  the  Hotel  Listing. 
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Delivery:    The  Boston  Brochure  will  be  designed  in  a  multi-use  format. 
Originally  intended  to  be  a  Sunday  newspaper  insert,  it  also  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  other  delivery  mechanisms:    information  centers  in  other  cities; 
airline  magazine  articles,  or  handouts  in  the  seat  packets;  and  travel  agents, 
A.L.A.,  and  A. A. A.    Any  ads  for  Boston  200  which  may  be  placed  through 
the  various  media  will  urge  viewers  to  write  in  for  information,  and  this 
Boston  Brochure  will  be  the  basic  response  item.    Residents  are  another 
important  delivery  mechanism  for  materials  such  as  the  Boston  Brochure. 
The  experience  of  Montreal's  Expo  '67  is  not  uncommon  for  large 
celebrations:    approximately  21%  of  all  visitors  stayed  with  friends  or 
relatives. 


Festival  American  Calendar 


Purpose:  The  Festival  American  Calendar  is  intended  primarily  to 
help  visitors  decide  when  they  will  travel  to  Boston.     Listings  of  major 
events  will  help  sort  visitors  by  interest  areas.     In  addition,  the  Calendar 
will  facilitate  trip  planning  through  advance  ticket  sales.    Benefits  will 
also  accrue  to  the  various  organizations  listed  through  additional  advertising. 

Content:  The  Calendar  will  be  a  listing  of  major  performances,  events, 
and  exhibits.    A  final  decision  must  be  made  as  to  the  range  of  activities 
which  will  be  included j    perhaps  only  the  non-commercial,  perhaps 
commercial  dramatic  performances,  or  perhaps  major  sports  activities  will 
be  added.    A  ticket  order  blank  on  which  a  visitor  can  list  his  performance 
preferences  will  be  attached  so  that  he  may  send  in  advance  for  tickets. 

Delivery:    Main  distribution  will  be  via  mail  according  to  responses 
to  the  Boston  Brochure's  information  order  blank.    The  Calendar  will 
also  be  available  at  various  information  outlets  as  a  handout  for  residents 
and  visitors. 
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6.2.6.4  Hotel  Listing 


Purpose:    The  Hotel  Listing  will  be  compiled  and  distributed  for  those 
visitors  committed  to  using  the  formal  commercial  accommodation  system. 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  encourage  accommodation  reservations  prior  to 
arrival  in  Boston,  information  on  the  availability  of  hotel  rooms  during  a 
given  time  span  will  serve  as  a  form  of  load  distribution,  but  only  if  visitors 
do  attempt  to  make  these  advance  reservations. 

Content:  This  list  will  include  the  names  of  metropolitan  and  suburban 
hotels  and  motels  with  their  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  and  price  ranges. 
References  to  the  alternative  accommodation  subsystems  will  also  be  listed 
on  the  sheet. 

Delivery:    Primary  distribution  will  be  via  mail,  in  response  to  the 
Boston  Brochure's  information  order  blank.  The  hotel  listing  will  also 
be  available  to  various  travel  services  (A. A. A..,  A.L.A.,  and  so  forth). 


6.2.6.5  Motorist  Brochure 


Purpose:    It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  human  behavior  can  be  in- 
fluenced to  the  extent  that  all  visitors  will  make  accommodation 
arrangements  prior  to  leaving  for  Boston.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  make  "en  route"  brochures  available. 

The  Motorist  Brochure  will  aid  those  visitors  who,  despite  all  warnings, 
insist  on  traveling  to  Boston  by  automobile.     It  will  carry  two  strong 
messages:    the  overnight  visitor  will  be  advised  to  "GET  A  ROOM"  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  both  overnight  and  day  visitors  will  be  asked  to 
"PARK  'N  RIDE." 

Content:  This  brochure  will  be  the  first  on  the  information  piece 
matrix  to  contain  a  localized  map.    Directions  to  the  nearest  reservation 
point,  parking  lot,  and  campsite  will  be  provided.    In  addition,  auto- 
mobile emergency  services  (including  trailer  servicing)  will  be  outlined, 
and  lists  of  the  major  information  centers  will  also  be  included. 

Delivery:    Intended  primarily  as  a  handout,  this  pamphlet  will  be 
distributed  through  as  many  roadside  locations  as  possible.    Perhaps  "take 
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one"  boxes  could  be  hung  on  toll  booths.    Gas  stations  and  highway 
restaurants  might  be  particularly  interested  in  having  these  brochures 
available.     In  addition,  the  major  gas  companies  might  wish  to  include 
it  in  the  individual  travel  packets  they  assemble  to  answer  traveler 
requests.    A.L.A.  and  A. A. A.  are  also  logical  distribution  points. 


Mass  Transit  Brochure 


Purpose:    This  brochure,  as  an  alternate  to  the  Motorist  Brochure,  will 
be  aimed  at  visitors  arriving  in  Boston  by  airplane,  boat,  train,  or  bus. 
Again,  there  will  be  two  primary  messages:    first,  "THANKS  VERY  MUCH 
FOR  NOT  BRINGING  YOUR  CAR,"  and  second,  "GET  A  ROOM"  as  soon 
as  you  arrive  at  the  terminal.    In  addition,  visitors  will  be  urged  to  go  to 
a  visitor  information  center  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  existing  information 
resources. 

Content:   Detailed  local  maps  are  required  in  this  brochure,  particularly 
an  M.B.T.A.  map  showing  both  the  major  terminals  and  major  destinations 
within  the  city  (hotels,  institutions,  historic  sites).     Information  concerning 
the  four  alternate  accommodation  subsystems  and  the  visitor  center  locations 
will  be  included,  as  well  as  directions  for  locating  transit,  limousine  and 
taxi  services,  and  some  sample  fares. 

Delivery:    Air,  boat,  train,  and  bus  terminals  will  be  major  distribu- 
tion centers  for  this  information  piece.    They  will  also  be  placed  in  racks 
on  airplanes  and  trains.    Perhaps  drivers  or  stewardesses  could  announce 
the  availability  of  Boston  200  information.    Again,  airline  magazines 
might  contain  some  form  of  this  brochure.    Travel  agents,  including 
American  Express,  A. A. A.,  and  A.L.A.,  will  have  copies.    M.B.T.A. 
posters  will  supplement  this  brochure. 


Boston  200  Official  Guidebook 


Purpose:    The  Boston  200  Guidebook  has  four  fairly  specific  purposes. 
First,  it  intends  to  satisfy,  in  a  more  useful  manner  than  the  currently 
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available  "guide"  books,  tourist-  demands  for  a  portable  compilation  of 
basic  information  on  Boston.    Second,  it  seeks  to  generate  demand  not 
only  for  specific  events  and  exhibitions,  but  also  for  other  Boston  200 
publications.    Third,  it  will  facilitate  dispersal  of  visitors  by  interest 
area  through  listings  of  alternative  experiences.    Fourth,  it  will 
introduce  the  visitor  to  Citygame  concepts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Guidebook  will  be  developed  by  a  private 
company.  Nevertheless,  Boston  200  will  retain  control  over  the  compiled 
material . 

Content:  The  Guidebook's  final  content  will  be  influenced  by  which 
private  proposal  is  accepted,  but  certain  elements  are  sure  to  be  included: 
a  brief  narrative  history  section,  a  restaurant  listing,  maps  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  trails,  lists  of  major  events  (especially  re-enactments), 
descriptive  material  on  Citygame,  and  references  to  the  four  accommodation 
subsystems. 

A  supplement  with  updated  Boston  200  information  will  be  included  in 
the  edition  of  the  Guidebook  that  is  published  immediately  prior  to  the 
Bicentennial . 

Delivery:    Information  centers,  bookstores,  and  newsstands  will  be 
prime  outlets  for  the  Guidebook.    Advance  sales,  particularly  in  response 
to  advertising  in  the  Boston  Brochure,  promise  to  be  substantial.    Travel 
agents  and  others  forming  group  packages  will  wish  to  buy  copies.     Inclusion 
in  any  Massachusetts  state  information  package  will  also  be  sought. 


6.2.6.8  Official  Map 


Purpose:    The  Official  Map  will  be  produced  to  provide  accurate, 
current  information  concerning  the  physical  layout  of  Boston.     It  is 
important  both  as  a  directional  device  and  as  a  souvenir  item. 

Content:  The  Map  will  be  a  clear  graphic  respresentation  of  present- 
day  Boston,  perhaps  with  a  1776  insert.     Individual  buildings  and  areas 
will  be  shown,  possibly  in  perspective  view  as  was  done  with  the  Official 
Map  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
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Delivery:   The  Official  Map  will  be  sold  through  all  information  outlets, 
including  mail  order. 


Boston  200  Passport 


Purpose:    The  creation  of  a  Passport  (see  section  5.2.5)  or  Bonus  Book 
willTave  several  benefits.     Its  promotional  value  will  be  substantial, 
since  it  will  offer  discounts  for  certain  basic  tourist  attractions  or  needs. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  Passport  will  contribute  to  Boston  200's 
impact  on  the  development  of  tourism  in  Boston.    The  coupons  in  this 
booklet  will  facilitate  the  dispersion  of  visitors  by  offering  off-hour  and 
off-season  discounts  and  by  advertising  less  visible  activities. 

Content:  The  Passport  will  include  discount  coupons  for  various 
accommodations,  restaurants,  shops,  transportation  modes,  institutions, 
and  events.    One  example  might  be  a  discount  on  bicycle  rentals  to 
encourage  their  use. 

Delivery:    The  Passport  could  be  marketed  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  a 
package  with  the  Guidebook.    Newsstands,  bookstores,  information 
booths,  travel  agents,  and  airlines  are  all  possible  outlets.    Advance 
mail  distribution  through  mail  orders  might  be  very  important. 


.2.6.10  Boston  200  Scrapbook 


Purpose:    Although  the  Scrapbook  will  be  Boston  200's  major  souvenir 
item,  it  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  other  information  sources.    The 
prime  function  of  the  Scrapbook  will  be  as  a  compilation  of  information 
that  can  be  taken  home  and  referred  to  as  a  documentation  of  the  person's 
visit  to  Boston.    Any  information  not  ready  for  publication  by  the 
Guidebook's  deadline  may  be  included  in  the  Scrapbook  format. 

Content:  The  Scrapbook  is  a  container  in  which  all  Boston  200  infor- 
mation can  be  collected.    Thus  it  will  include  all  handouts,  as  well  as 
the  results  of  any  Citygame  activities — photos,  drawings,  rubbings,  and 
the  like. 
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Delivery:  The  Scrapbook  will  be  sold  at  all  Boston  200  information 
outlets;  newsstands,  bookstores,  and  group  sales  will  also  be  important. 
Citygame  Central  will  be  the  coordination  center  for  distribution  of  the 
Scrapbook. 


6.2.6.11  Citygame  Brochure 


Purpose:  This  piece  is  basically  promotional,  intended  to  advertise, 
explain,  and  induce  participation  in  Citygame.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  communication  of  this  information  to  residents. 

Content:  This  brochure  will  include  several  paragraphs  of  a  promotional 
nature,  supplemented  by  examples  of  Citygame  (perhaps  a  given  trail). 
Also  contained  will  be  a  basic  Citygame  map  giving  information  on  and 
directions  to  areas  where  the  Citygame  participation  information  will  be 
available. 

Delivery:    This  brochure  will  be  available  through  all  Boston  200 
information  outlets.    It  will  also  be  inserted  in  the  information  packets 
in  hotel  rooms,  while  portions  of  the  promotional  material  will  be  adver- 
tised through  the  mass  media.    A  basic  description  of  Citygame  will  also 
be  valuable  to  school  teachers,  scout  leaders,  Y.M.C.A.  organizers, 
and  leaders  of  other  citizens'  groups. 


6.2.6.12  Citygame  Sheets 


Purpose:    These  sheets  will  first  explain  and  then  facilitate  participa- 
tion in  Citygame,  being  especially  important  for  documentation  of 
changes  in  this  program  over  time.    Of  particular  value  will  be  their 
role  in  sustaining  interest  in  Citygame  and  reinforcing  Citygame  as  a 
dynamic  process. 

Content:  The  content  of  the  sheets  will  vary  frequently.    Scavenger 
hunts  and  interest  trails  are  samples  of  the  endless  possibilities. 
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Delivery:   Citygame  Central  will  serve  as  the  major  distribution  point 
for  all  Citygame  sheets.     In  addition,  the  information  booths  will  enlarge 
distribution  capacity.    Perhaps  schools  will  become  interested  in  obtaining 
numerous  copies  for  class  projects.    The  news  media,  particularly  news- 
papers and  magazines,  can  carry  a  weekly  Citygame  column  or  section 
in  which  the  latest  game,  its  rules,  and  any  prizes  will  be  described  and 
advertised. 


"The  Boston  Newsletter1 


Purpose :    The  Newsletter  will  be  designed  to  provide  dynamic  portable 
information.     It  will  offer  the  most  recent  schedule  information  that  a 
printed  medium  can  offer. 

Content:   "The  Boston  Newsletter"  was  the  first  published  newspaper 
in  Boston  and  its  broadside  format  will  be  used  to  disperse  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  Boston  200  schedule  information.    In  as  complete  a  way  as 
possible,  it  will  list  all  exhibits  and  events  by  type,  location,  date, 
hour,  and  price. 

Delivery:    Ideally,  the  Newsletter  will  be  produced  in  an  independent 
format  that  contains  several  sheets  and  will  be  distributed  free  of  charge 
as  widely  as  possible  throughout  metropolitan  Boston.    The  alternative 
would  be  to  have  it  printed  as  one  page  of  a  presently  existing  newspaper 
(or  hotel  magazine). 


Accommodations  Services 


In  the  Greater  Boston  area,  there  are  nearly  16,000  commercial  rooms 
available  for  the  visitor  with  about  7400  located  in  or  near  downtown 
Boston.    With  near-full  occupancy  normal  for  weekdays  throughout  the 
summer  months  and  foliage  season,  this  capacity  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  peak  Bicentennial  visitor  loads  of  three  to  four  times 
present  volume.     In  addition,  many  visitors,  particularly  foreigners  and 
young  people,  will  come  to  the  city  during  1975-1976  expecting  to  find 
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low-cost  facilities  or  camping  space.    At  present,  neither  is  available 
in  any  quantity. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  additional  demand  during  seasonal  peaks, 
Boston  200  will  explore  and  propose  several  ways  of  increasing  capacity — 
for  example,  the  use  of  guest  houses  and  dormitories,  and  the  expansion 
of  camping  facilities  and  boat  mooring  areas.    This  work  will  be  closely 
linked  with  state-guided  efforts  to  deal  with  peak  visitor  periods  throughout 
Massachusetts. 


6.3.1  Commercial  Space 


6.3.1.1  Hotel: 


In  coordination  with  the  Greater  Boston  Hotel-Motor  Inn  Association 
and  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston  200  is  developing 
an  accommodations  plan  for  the  Bicentennial  period.    Together,  they  will 
identify  when   capacity  must  be  expanded  within  the  commercial  sector 
and  how  this  can  be  done  most  efficiently  and  economically. 

Hotels  and  motor  inns  will  be  able  to  expand  the  number  of  guests 
they  can  accommodate  per  unit  by  adding  cots  or  day  beds.     In  addition, 
1500  to  2000  new  units  are  scheduled  for  completion  by  1975-1976,  and 
Boston  200  will  encourage  city  cooperation  to  meet  these  construction 
deadlines. 

Boston  200  will  also  assist  hotels  and  motels  in  making  plans  to  sustain 
visitor  volumes  at  a  profitable  level  after  1976.    Such  a  plan  will  protect 
against  the  over-building,  "boom-and-bust"  problems  other  cities  have 
experienced  in  conjunction  with  major  celebrations  and  fairs. 
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Coordinated  Reservation  System 


Commercial  establishments  now  maintain  a  rooms  availability  clearing- 
house and  provide  a  free  reservation  system  at  both  the  airport  and  turnpike 
information  centers.    Discussions  are  now  underway  to  expand  this  service, 
making  it  more  widely  available  and  linking  it  to  a  non-commercial  rooms 
clearinghouse  during  1975-1976.    (See  section  6.3.5  for  details  on  the 
Central  Accommodations  Reservation  System.) 


Rooming  Houses,  Tourist  Homes,  Private  Rooms 


Although  guest  house  rooms  are  now  available  in  certain  parts  of 
Greater  Boston,  this  service  is  quite  limited  in  the  city  itself.    Boston  200 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  increasing  this  lodging  supply,  particularly 
as.it  might  expand  the  number  of  low-cost  rooms  and  be  a  form  of  lodging 
particularly  attractive  to  foreign  visitors  and  young  people. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  additional  lodging  will  be  the  direct 
production  of  income  for  the  Boston  resident.    Moreover,  this  system  could 
be  geared  entirely  for  use  during  seasonal  peaks,  leaving  no  excess  capacity. 
Finally,  it  can  add  another  dimension  to  a  visitor's  trip  by  providing  the 
opportunity  to  visit  an  American  home,  while  creating  a  pleasant  experience 
for  Bostonians  by  enabling  them  to  meet  other  Americans  and  foreign 
visitors. 

The  experience  of  other  cities  using  similar  systems  suggests  the  follow- 
ing development  guidelines: 

a)  Identification  and  interpretation  of  pertinent  state  and 
local  statutes  governing  lodging  houses  and  guest  rooms; 

b)  Possible  legislative  changes,  definition  of  standards  and 
rates  and/or  special  license; 

c)  Advertisements  to  locate  available  rooms  during  specified 
periods; 

d)  Inspection  and  listing  of  rooms; 

e)  A  system  of  feedback  from  users  to  the  reservations 
clearinghouse  staff  on  the  quality  of  the  rooms. 
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6.3.3  University  Dormitories 


During  the  summer  months,   more  than  10,000  university  dormitory  rooms 
provide  Boston  with  a  major  reservoir  of  unused  space.    At  present,  rooms 
are  used  only  on  a  limited  basis  during  July  and  August  for  summer  school 
students  and  groups  associated  with  the  universities. 

In  cooperation  with  the  universities,  Boston  200  will  explore  the 
possibility  of  using  this  space  during  the  peak  summer  periods.  Any 
extensive  utilization  of  dormitory  rooms  would  follow  certain  guidelines: 

a)  It  would  not  be  a  permanent  addition  to  accommodations 
capacity; 

b)  It  would  not  be  extensively  advertised; 

c)  If  revenue  producing,  the  university  or  other  sponsor 
would  make  payments  to  the  city  in  lieu  of  taxes  or 
as  part  of  special  Boston  200  franchise/license 
agreements. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  this  system  by 
student  business  agencies  or  other  revenue-producing  local  groups. 


6.3.4  Campsites,  Boat  Facilities 


The  Greater  Boston  area  presently  has  few  facilities  for  visitors  arriving 
with  camping  equipment.    No  public  camping  facilities  exist  within  the 
Route  495  perimeter. 

Boston  200,  acting  as  an  agency  of  the  city,  has  access  to  city  tools 
to  develop  and  maintain  only  the  land  areas  located  within  city  boundaries. 
Accordingly,  it  will  seek  to  find  land  suitable  for  camping  and  upgrade 
these  areas  to  a  minimum  usable  level. 

However,  it  will  devote  most  of  its  effort  to  encouraging  state  and 
metropolitan  agencies  to  address  this  problem.    Boston  200  will  work  with 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  England  regional  efforts  not  only  to  create  new 
camping  space,  but  also  to  distribute  visitors  to  the  areas  presently  less 
well  used. 
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Information  about  available  space  will  be  provided  to  the  visitor  in 
conjunction  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Central  Accommodations  Reservation  System 


While  every  effort  will  be  made  to  urge  the  visitor  to  secure  a  room 
before  his  arrival,  the  experience  of  other  cities  has  shown  that  such  an 
attempt  will  reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  visitors.  A  large  number, 
perhaps  60%,  will  arrive  in  Boston  without  a  reserved  room. 

Particularly  during  peak  periods,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  clear, 
accurate  information  on  what  accommodations  are  still  available  and  what 
characteristics  these  rooms  have,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  choose  lodgings 
most  suited  to  his  needs. 

Therefore,  Boston  200  will  develop  an  accommodations  clearinghouse 
that  can  secure  advance  reservations,  as  well  as  provide  information  about 
room  availability  at  several  locations  on  major  routes  into  the  city.    The 
intent  is  that  the  information  will  be  sufficient  to  match  the  visitor  to 
appropriate  accommodations — rooms  capacity,  location,  and  rates. 

Existing  commercial  reservations  services  for  hotels  and  motels  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  clearinghouse  network  developed  for  PIVS. 

The  possibility  of  operating  such  a  system  on  a  self-financing  basis  will 
be  thoroughly  explored. 


Support  Services 


To  meet  the  needs  of  the  pedestrian,  the  motorist,  the  non-English 
speaking  traveller,  the  handicapped,  and  other  special  categories  of 
visitor,  Boston  200  will  develop  a  variety  of  services  besides  the  informa- 
tion and  accommodations  systems.    Private  organizations  will  be  asked  to 
join  Boston  200  and  representatives  of  the  commercial  tourism  sector  (such 
as  bus  companies,  restaurants,  taxis)  to  define  visitor  needs  and  locate 
resources  to  deal  with  them.  - 
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Private  businesses,  volunteer  organizations,  and  public  agencies  with 
similar  existing  functions  will  be  encouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for 
these  services.    Boston  200  will  also  support  new  business  ventures  where 
it  appears  that  services  can  be  placed  on  a  self-financing  basis.    It  will 
offer  project  assistance  to  non-profit  groups  who  assume  the  responsibility 
of  expanding  particular  services. 


6.4.1  Check  Cashing,  Currency  Exchange 


Visitors  often  find  that  their  hometown  credit  cards  are  not  accepted 
by  Boston  establishments  and  that  few  banks  and  stores  will  cash  a  check 
from  non-Boston  banks;  thus  the  traveller  must  rely  on  his  usually  limited 
cash  reserve.    In  addition,  foreign  travellers  find  it  difficult  to  convert 
their  currency  to  American  dollars  after  banking  hours  and  on  weekends. 

Boston  200  will  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  private  banking  and 
currency  exchange  services  to  cover  this  common  and  now  unfilled  need. 


6.4.2  Childcare 


Boston  200  is  working  with  various  childcare  groups,  women's  groups, 
and  agencies  who  are  already  involved  in  providing  childcare  centers 
throughout  Boston  to  locate  childcare  facilities  in  downtown  Boston  where 
visitors  can  leave  small  children  for  short  periods  of  time.    These  facilities 
would  also  refer  visitors  to  existing  baby-sitting  services  which  have  the 
resources  to  care  for  the  children  of  out-of-town  travellers. 


6.4.3  Lost  and  Found  Services 


Boston  200  will  cooperate  with  existing  lost  and  found  services — in 
MBTA,  department  stores,  taxi  companies — to  make  their  services  avail 
able  and  visible  to  visitors.    Public  and  private  institutions  will  be 
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encouraged  to  provide  these  services  for  their  own  visitors  and  for  those 
using  immediately  adjacent  areas. 

Boston  200  will  provide  lost  and  found  services  at  major  information 
centers  and  large  gatherings,  as  well  as  telephone  referrals  to  other  lost 
and  found  centers. 


Services  for  the  Handicapped 


In  conjunction  with  rehabilitation  agencies  and  groups  concerned  with 
developing  public  services  for  the  handicapped,  Boston  200  will  try  to  de- 
fine the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped  for  the  Bicentennial  period.     In 
cooperation  with  city  agencies  and  businesses,  efforts  will  be  made  to  pro- 
vide services  to  aid  the  handicapped — elevators,  railings,  and  ramps  are 
examples. 

To  date,  there  is  little  information  about  what  services  exist  and  what 
buildings  and  routes  are  negotiable  for  a  handicapped  person.    This 
information  should  be  sought  out  and  advertised  through  information 
services. 


Comfort  Services 


Boston  200  will  work  with  planners  and  designers  from  city  agencies 
and  private  business  groups  to  locate  those  areas  where  rest  stops  are  needed 
for  the  pedestrian  visitor.    At  these  points  and  in  the  areas  designated  for 
major  performances  and  events,  Boston  200  will  seek  to  provide  adequate 
sitting  space,  drinking  fountains,  and  toilet  facilities.    Efforts  will  also 
be  made  to  locate  and  advertise  or  to  install  adequate  telephone  services 
along  pedestrian  routes  and  near  designated  rest  spots. 

Existing  public  toilet  facilities  will  be  cleaned,  upgraded,  and  main- 
tained.   Private  groups  will  be  encouraged  to  give  the  public  access  to  the 
facilities  in  their  institutions  during  normal  working  hours.    The  use  of 
portable  temporary  toilet  facilities  will  be  explored,  particularly  for  major 
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public  gatherings  and  along  heavily  travelled  routes. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  families  with  small 
children,  such  as  building  areas  for  changing  diapers  and  feeding  babies. 


6.4.6  Central  Ticket  Purchasing  Service 


A  ticket  purchasing  service,  with  listings  of  all  performances  in  Boston 
and  including  special  Boston  200  events,  will  be  developed  and  located 
in  several  visitor  information  areas. 


6.5  Emergency  Services 


An  automobile  breakdown,  a  sudden  illness,  or  the  loss  of  money  can 
dominate  a  visitor's  trip  and  leave  him  with  unpleasant  memories  of  Boston. 
While  Boston  200  cannot  prevent  the  accidents  that  require  services,  it 
can  work  to  guarantee  that  most  of  these  problems  are  handled  efficiently 
and  sensitively  from  the  visitors'  point  of  view. 

From  the  perspective  of  those  who  are  planning  the  Boston  200  cele- 
bration, such  emergency  services  are  equally  important:    an  auto  break- 
down could  tie  up  several  miles  of  traffic  during  rush  hour,  and  serious 
illness  could  disrupt  a  crowd.     It  is  extremely  important  that  the  emergency 
services  be  a  we  1 1 -developed  part  of  crowd  control. 

Boston  200  will  work  with  the  range  of  agencies  now  providing  services 
of  this  type — especially  police,  medical,  and  auto  services — to  develop 
emergency  capacity.    Plans  for  peak  periods  and  large  events  will  be 
developed. 
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Police 


Boston  200  will  work  with  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  Boston  Police 
Department,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  on  problems  of 
mutual  concern.    Because  police  services  operate  on  a  twenty-four  hour 
basis  and  are  frequently  required  to  deal  with  non-criminal  problems,  a 
special  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  police  departments  full  informa- 
tion about  the  available  range  of  visitor  services  and  problems. 


Medical 


Boston  200  will  seek  to  inform  visitors  of  those  major  Boston  hospitals 
that  offer  round  the  clock  medical  facilities.    It  will  also  work  to  provide 
first  aid  services  at  major  events  and  performances  throughout  the 
Bicentennial  period. 


Automobile  Services 


A  comprehensive  listing  of  all  businesses  offering  automobile  servicing 
will  be  compiled.    Particularly  important  will  be  repair  and  towing  services. 
Relevant  phone  numbers  including  A.L.A.  and  A. A. A.  will  be  readily 
available.    Firms  offering  trailer  and  camper  servicing  will  form  a  separate 
listing. 


Foreign  Visitor  Services 


Boston  is  a  major  destination  for  European  and  Canadian  visitors  to 
the  United  States,  many  of  whom  come  for  business-related  reasons.    A 
high  number  are  medical  and  educational  professionals.     In  recent  years, 
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the  number  of  foreign  arrivals  at  Logan  Airport  has  steadily  grown;  indeed, 
the  34,000  foreign  arrivals  in  1972  represented  at  29%  increase  over  the 
1970  level.    This  increase  is  a  result  not  only  of  more  frequent  Europe- 
Boston  direct  flights,  but  also  of  the  promotional  efforts  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Port  Authority,  which  emphasizes  Logan  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the  United  States  Travel  Service  (USTS) 
have  indicated  that  because  of  national  promotional  activities,  Boston 
should  expect  great  expansion  in  the  volume  of  foreign  travellers  during 
the  Bicentennial  period. 

Boston  200  welcomes  the  increase  in  international  visitors  and  is 
working  with  relevant  agencies — such  as  the  Port  Authority,  international 
carriers,  local  businesses,  and  non-profit  groups — in  order  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  travellers  from  abroad. 


6.6.1  Language  Services 


Interviews  with  foreign  consulates  in  1972  as  well  as  with  staff  from 
USTS  indicated  that  development  of  adequate  language  services  is  an 
important  requirement  for  increasing  Boston's  foreign  travel  market.    To 
satisfy  this  need,  Boston  200  is  working  with  a  network  of  groups  and 
institutions,  including  the  International  Institute  and  the  Boston  Center 
for  International  Visitors,  which  now  provide  aid  and  introductions  to 
local  contacts  for  special  groups  of  international  visitors.    These  and 
other  non-profit  groups  already  contacted  by  Boston  200  have  expressed 
interest  in  pooling  some  of  their  resources  not  only  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  services,  but  also  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  visitors. 


6.6.1.1  Language  Bank 


Every  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a  Language  Bank  in  which  those 
residents  of  Boston,  either  fluent  foreign-language-speaking  students  or 
permanent  residents,  will  be  available  to  assist  visitors  and  businessmen 
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from  abroad  as  trained  guides  or  information  sources.    All  Bostonians  with 
some  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  culture,  including  high  school 
students,  will  be  encouraged  to  indicate  their  skill  and  their  readiness  to 
answer  foreign  visitors'questions,  either  by  a  badge,  button,  or  some 
other  insignia.    Further,  Boston  200  will  encourage  personnel  in  service 
industries  (hotels  and  motels,  taxi  cabs,  bank  tellers,  restaurants)  to 
identify  themselves  if  they  speak  a  foreign  language  and  to  make  their 
capability  known  to  others  in  their  establishments.     In  these  ways,  a 
welcome  climate  of  reception  for  foreign  travellers  will  be  achieved 
and  residents  of  the  city  will  be  made  aware  of  the  travellers  from  abroad 
and  their  special  needs. 


Literature 


Whenever  possible,  Boston  200  literature  will  be  available  in  several 
languages.    Because  non-English  tourist  literature  is  practically  non- 
existent today,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  basic  orientation 
material  written  in  foreign  languages  available  at  Boston  200  information 
outlets,  and  in  hotels  and  motels. 


6.6.1.3  Information  Desks  and  Signs 


The  current  Logan  Airport  foreign  visitors  information  desk  is  not 
well-known  and  its  staffing  is  limited.    The  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Division  of  Tourism  has  received  a  grant  from  LISTS  to  hire  additional 
multi-lingual  guides  at  the  airport.    Plans  are  also  underway  to  staff 
information  booths  with  multi-lingual  personnel  at  other  ports  of  entry 
into  Boston,  such  as  the  railroad  stations  and  bus  terminals.    Every  effort 
will  also  be  made  to  place  internationally-accepted  signs  for  basic 
services  at  all  of  the  arrival  points  and  at  the  major  subway  stations  and 
attractions. 
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6.2.2  Special  Foreign  Visitor  Programs 


Conversation  with  travel  agents  and  randomly  selected  foreign  visitors 
have  indicated  that  certain  activities  could  be  developed  which  would 
especially  appeal  to  the  foreign  visitor.    Meetings  with  American 
families  or  attending  a  cookout  or  clambake  might  be  incorporated  into 
tours  marketed  by  travel  agents  and  foreign  carriers.     In  addition,  Boston 
200  will  make  every  effort  to  create  interesting  tours  to  coincide  with 
"Visit  USA"  fares  in  order  to  encourage  visitors  from  Europe  to  begin 
their  visit  in  Boston. 

A  series  of  special  programs  for  foreign  visitors  will  be  developed 
and  integrated  with  the  language  and  information  services.    These  pro- 
grams include  the  arranging  of  appointments  and  visits  to  plants,  factories, 
local  businesses,  special  attractions,  and  other  areas  of  specific  interest. 

Boston  200  is  working  to  identify  specific  areas  of  need  for  foreign 
visitors,  both  business  and  pleasure,  and  to  answer  these  needs  through 
coordination  and  provision  of  services.    Boston  200  will  continue  its 
work  with  these  groups,  especially  in  trying  to  locate  governmental  and 
private  business  funding  for  the  creation  of  these  expanded  services. 
These  services  can  only  enhance  Boston's  attractiveness  to  foreign 
visitors  and  bring  support  to  our  national  program  of  encouraging  tourism 
as  a  method  of  off-setting  our  foreign  exchange  deficit. 
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7.0  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


7.1  Introduction 


The  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  can  never  become  the 
panacea  for  the  many  problems  facing  the  United  States  and  her  cities. 
However,  because  the  basic  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  change,  a  belief 
that  things  do  not  have  to  remain  as  they  are,  Boston  200  feels  that  plan- 
ning for  the  Bicentennial  should  include  certain  projects  which  deal 
directly  with  social  issues.    All  of  the  Boston  200  programs  aim  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Boston,  and  thus  they  are  intimately  linked  with  the 
potential  solution  of  one  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis,  malaise  and  boredom. 
The  "Special  Projects"  discussed  below — dealing  with  urban  studies, 
education,  the  elderly,  and  community  action  or  volunteers — are  designed 
as  ongoing  programs  which  will  have  immediate,  positive  impact  upon 
specific  societal  problems.    The  four  presented  here  are  only  a  preliminary 
group,  and  hopefully  many  more  special  projects  will  be  developed  either 
by  Boston  200  or  by  another  agency  or  institution  during  1975-1976. 


7.2  The  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Action 


The  1970's  could  mark  the  decade  when  the  American  city  was  saved 
or  lost.     In  the  last  thirty  years  each  city  in  the  United  States  has  experienced 
in  varying  degrees  a  myriad  of  problems:    economic  depression,  an  influx 
of  the  rural  and  immigrant  poor,  the  exodus  of  its  middle  class,  the  loss 
of  major  corporations,  soaring  tax  rates,  higher  rents,  racial  violence 
and  polarization,  an  accelerating  crime  rate,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
quality  of  certain  public  services. 

As  the  plight  of  the  cities  becomes  more  severe  and  federal  or  local 
programs  continue  to  fail,  it  is  c'ear  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an 
institution  which  will  critically  examine  the  crises  of  the  American  city, 
not  from  a  predominantly  academic  point  of  view,  but  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  individuals  deeply  engaged  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
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urban  policies.    Such  an  institution  must  be  able  to  attract  the  intellectual 
resources  and  research  capacity  necessary  to  conduct  a  re-examination  of 
current  and  past  practices.    To  be  effective,  it  must  include  city  govern- 
ment policy  makers  and  civil  servants  who  create  and  deliver  services, 
private  interest  groups  which  have  a  stake  in  the  city's  future,  and  state 
and  federal  officials  who  are  or  ought  to  be  concerned  about  urban  problems. 

These  considerations  have  been  incorporated  into  the  plan  of  Boston's 
proposed  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Action.    The  Parkman  Center  is  envisioned 
as  an  institution  which  is  both  national  in  scope  and  community  based  and 
which,  by  drawing  from  a  pool  of  academicians  as  well  as  leaders  of  state, 
city,  and  federal  government,  will  serve  as  a  place  where  solutions  to 
urban  problems  may  be  explored  and  developed.    The  main  functions  of 
the  Parkman  Center  will  be: 

a)  To  evaluate  various  aspects  of  the  urban  crises; 

b)  To  develop  a  set  of  policies  and  programs  aimed 
at  the  revitalization  of  the  American  city; 

c)  To  test  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  solutions  by 
applying  them  to  Boston; 

d)  To  work  with  other  cities  in  establishing  similar 
programs; 

e)  To  develop  a  shared  outlook  to  city  problems  on 
the  national  level; 

f)  To  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  relevant  information 
on  urban  problems  and  programs. 

As  part  of  Boston's  Bicentennial  celebration,  Mayor  White  decided 
in  1972  to  restore  and  refurbish  the  Parkman  House,  which  is  located  at 
33  Beacon  Street.    Built  in  1825  and  originally  owned  by  Governor  John 
Hancock,  the  house  was  purchased   in  1853  by  the  widow  and  two 
children  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  wealthy  physician  and  businessman. 
In  1908  his  heirs  left  the  Parkman  House  to  the  city  of  Boston.    The  house's 
restoration  is  being  subsidized  in  part  by  Boston's  business  community  as 
its  contribution  to  insuring  Boston's  continued  livability  and  leadership 
in  urban  management  among  American  cities. 

The  program  of  the  Parkman  Center  for  Urban  Action  will  contain 
six  elements.    First,  Problem  Seminars  will  focus  on  critical  needs  and 
possible  new  solutions  to  the  urban  crises  of  the  I970's,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  facilitating  communication  between  city  administrators  and 
individuals  possessing  expertise  in  dealing  with  urban  problems.    One 
topic  might  be  real  estate  taxes  and  the  related  question  of  tax  exempt 
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properties  and  in  lieu  fees  and  services.    Second,  On-Site  Studies  and 
Seminars  will  be  developed  around  existing  experiments  being  conducted 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  on  the  delivery  of  public  services  and  on 
innovations  in  city  administration.    Thus  unique  practical  accomplishments 
and  solutions  can  be  shared  among  participating  cities. 

Third,  a  Multi-City  Research  program  will  be  based  upon  local  re- 
search efforts  taking  place  in  coordination  with  several  cities.    After  a 
model  for  the  study  of  a  critical  urban  issue  has  been  implemented  in 
participating  cities,  the  Parkman  Center  will  host  seminars  to  review  the 
data.    Fourth,  major  national  or  regional  Conferences  will  beheld. 
Designed  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  nature  of  a  particular  problem 
and  the  ways  to  achieve  its  solution,  these  conferences  will  be  researched, 
planned,  and  administrated  by  the  Parkman  Center.    Plans  are  already 
underway  for  a  conference  on  the  impact  of  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  on  city  planning  and  decision-making.    Fifth,  the  Parkman  Center 
will  undertake  a  limited  publications  program  based  on  its  seminars  and 
research-.    Finally,  the  Parkman  Center  will  maintain  a  Clearinghouse  of 
information  on  experimental  approaches  to  urban  problems  and  of  research 
materials  published  on  urban  issues. 


7.3  Education:    The  City  As  Educator 


Boston  is  a  vital  and  energetic  city,  full  of  justly  celebrated  people, 
places,  and  institutions.    Within  a  fifteen  mile  radius  of  Boston  lies  per- 
haps the  greatest  concentration  of  academic,  scientific,  and  artistic 
talent  in  the  United  States.     However,  Boston  still  lacks  an  adequate 
public  school  system,  and  most  Boston  students  remain  isolated  from  the 
city's  wealth  of  institutional  resources.    Many  new  schools  have  been 
built  over  the  past  four  years,  and  seventeen  additional  community 
schools  will  be  in  operation  by  1975.    The  school  administration  is  open 
to  the  possibility  of  using  new  teaching  methodologies  in  these  community 
schools. 

For  the  Bicentennial,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the 
Boston  school  system  commissioned  a  study  by  Educational  Planning 
Associates,  Inc.  to  develop  ways  of  linking  Boston  200  activities  to  the 
betterment  of  the  Boston  school  system.    The  new  educational  program 
which  this  group  then  proposed,  tentatively  called  The  City  As  Educator 
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(CAE),  would  utilize  the  entire  city  and  its  resources — cultural,  educational, 
civic,  and  business — as  both  the  curriculum  and  the  physical  location  of  a 
new  education  system.    The  city  itself  would  be  the  "educator"  for 
elementary,  middle  school,  and  high  school  students. 

CAE  would  be  a  voluntary,  racially  integrated  program  of  the  Boston 
school  system  in  which  elementary  and  middle  school  students  would 
receive  one  half  of  their  education  in  special  "resource  centers"  developed 
in  or  near  cultural  and  educational  institutions  throughout  Boston.     Some 
of  these  might  be  the  New  England  Aquarium,  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo,  the 
Boston  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Boston  Children's  Museum,  the  John 
Hancock  Tower,  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Architectural 
Center,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Museum  of  Afro-American 
History,  and  the  Museum  of  Science.     High  school  students,  organized 
into  an  expanded  Flexible  Campus  program,  would  work  and  study  not 
only  in  these  resource  institutions,  but  also  in  business,  industrial, 
governmental,  and  civic  organizations.    All  students  participating  in 
CAE  would  receive  the  rest  of  their  education  in  "home-base"  or  local 
schools. 

The  number  of  students  to  be  accommodated  under    CAE  is  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  available  resource  center  space  and  by  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  both  to  train  teachers  and  to  plan  and  administer  the 
program.    This  educational  plan,  which  would  necessitate  some  con- 
struction to  provide  space  at  resource  centers,  would  derive  its  funds  from 
ordinary  city  bond  issues  for  school  construction.    This  could,  in  fact,  be 
accomplished  by  building  smaller,  less  expensive  "home-base"  schools  in 
the  neighborhoods,  since  large  schools  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

The  educational  ideas  behind  CAE  were  first  developed  in  1970  by 
the  Boston  school  system's  Educational  Planning  Center  and  Boston's 
Model  Cities  Agency,  with  some  assistance  from  Educational  Planning 
Associates,  Inc.    Called  the  Partnership  School  Program  (PSP),  this 
radical  approach  to  education  arose  from  an  attempt  to  solve  Boston's 
racial  imbalance  problem  in  a  new  way.     Instead  of  transporting  white 
children  to  black  schools  and  black  children  to  white  schools,  PSP  would 
have  both  white  and  black  children,  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  meet 
together  in  resource  centers  for  three  days  each  week.    Selected  for  the 
PSP  pilot  were  the  Boston  Children's  Museum  and  the  Elma  Lewis  School 
of  Fine  Arts.    Although  approved  in  principle  and  for  demonstration 
purposes  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
PSP  has  not  been  implemented  because  the  bill  for  its  funding  has  been 
tied  up  in  Congress. 
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The  City  As  Educator  prcgram  is  actually  the  Partnership  School 
Program  expanded  from  a  small  demonstration  to  a  larger  educational 
plan  serving  a  more  substantial  number  of  students.    Thus  the  basic 
ideas  of  CAE  have  already  been  examined  and  approved  by  all  of  the 
necessary  authorities. 

A  recent  trend  in  American  education  has  been  the  movement  toward 
ending  the  isolation  of  the  "school house"  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  Boston,  the  concept  of  using  the  city  as  educator  (following  the  example 
of  Philadelphia's  Parkway  Program)  has  already  appeared  in  two  forms. 

One  is  the  Copley  Square  High  School  on  Newbury  Street,  a  four- 
hundred  student  experimental  school.    Students  from  this  school  use  the 
city  and  some  of  its  resources — the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston 
Architectural  Center,  City  Hall,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  local 
businesses — as  their  classrooms.    A  second  form  is  the  so-called  "Flexible 
Campus"  or  "open"  program  now  underway  in  thirteen  of  Boston's  high 
schools.    Through  this  program  selected  students  take  courses  out  in  the 
city,  mainly  at  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  in  local  businesses 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

In  designing  CAE  as  a  more  comprehensive  urban  education  program 
than  has  been  available  to  date,  a  primary  consideration  has  been  the 
need  felt  by  many  parents  and  students  for  a  greater  degree  of  pluralism 
in  the  Boston  school  system.    CAE  would  be  one  alternative  to  conven- 
tional schooling,  one  possibility  for  those  students  who  would  like  to 
discover,  explore,  and  study  the  world  as  it  actually  is. 

The  educational  ideas  upon  which  CAE  is  based  are  derived  from  new 
theories  on  the  biological  and  cognitive  development  of  children  as 
researched  and  developed  by  Piaget,  Bruner,  and  other  cognitive 
psychologists.    What  their  work  has  stressed  is  the  need  for  children 
(from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  high  school  level)  to  be  actively 
involved  in  their  own  intellectual  and  social  development,  rather  than 
remaining  passive  recipients  of  knowledge  dispensed  by  teachers  through 
a  pre-determined  curriculum.    This  "developmental"  approach  to  education, 
which  revolutionizes  attitudes  toward  children  and  their  education,  will  be 
the  basis  for  CAE. 

Boston  200  hopes  that  CAE  will  be  the  urban  education  system  of  the 
future.    Indeed,  the  basic  ideas  of  The  City  As  Educator  have  become  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  Boston  200  programs.    To  make  the  city  and  the 
ways  of  man  understandable  to  both  children  and  adults  is  Boston  200's  goal . 
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The  ideas  of  CAE  already  have  been  incorporated  into  two  major 
planning  projects  being  developed  by  the  Mayor's  Office  to  reduce  the 
isolation  of  Boston  schools  from  the  rest  of  city  life.    The  first,  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission,  will  enable  a  broadbased  group  of  leaders  from 
Boston  universities,  art  institutions,  businesses,  and  city  departments  to 
work  with  school  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  in  order 
to  examine  the  current  programs  and  facilities  of  Boston's  school  system. 
A  detailed  masterplan  of  future  curricula  and  building  programs  will  be 
developed. 

The  second  project  will  bring  Boston  parents  and  educators  together 
with  their  counterparts  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  in  order  to  develop 
a  systematic,  comprehensive  plan  for  ending  the  racial  and  economic 
isolation  of  Boston's  minority  students.    The  means  by  which  suburban 
students  may  participate  more  fully  in  the  cutural   and  scientific  life  of 
the  city  will  be  discussed  and  implemented. 


7.4  Elderly 


The  problems  facing  the  elderly  of  the  United  States  pervade  the  en- 
tire society,  crossing  all  economic  and  social  barriers.  Senior  citizens 
are  the  forgotten  members  of  the  community,  although  many  are  neither 
infirm  nor  senile.  They  could  and  should  be  productive  members  of  the 
society;  their  experience  and  expertise  in  a  variety  of  fields  should  not 
be  left  untapped.  Therefore,  Boston  200  proposes  to  utilize  the  skills 
of  Boston's  elderly  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  number  of  visitors  coming  to  Boston  for  the  Bicentennial  will  be 
very  large,  and  many  of  these  tourists  will  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  city,  its  resources,  its  history,  or  even  its  street  patterns.    One  of 
the  goals  of  Boston  200  is  to  make  the  Bicentennial  experience  of  both 
residents  and  visitors  an  educatory  one,  to  give  them  new  ways  of 
exploring,  enjoying,  and  understanding  the  city.    Obviously,  people 
who  have  lived  in  Boston  for  a  long  time  know  much  about  what  the  city 
has  to  offer.    Thus  senior  citizens,  stationed  at  Visitor  Information 
Centers  and  certain  key  attractions  in  the  city,  will  serve  as  special 
Boston  200  volunteer  guides,  dispensing  in  a  very  personal   and  human 
way  information  about  the  city.    They  will  be  able  to  take  all  interested 
people  on  special  tours  of  their  neighborhoods,  showing  places  of  interest 
and  relating  anecdotes  about  people  and  events.    Many  older  Bostonians 
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remember  the  era  of  James  Michael  Curley,  the  experience  of  immigrating 
to  the  United  States,  the  days  when  ferries  shuttled  regularly  around  Boston 
Harbor,  the  time  when  political  candidates  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for 
example)  always  paid  a  visit  to  the  "G  &  G"  delicatessen  on  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  to  converse  with  their  constituents,  or  the  World  War  II  years  when 
many  Bostonians  were  planting  and  tending  Victory  Gardens  on  the  Fenway. 

Many  of  Boston's  elderly  are  first  generation  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  and  can  thus  serve  as  an  invaluable  resource  for  the  development  of 
ethnic  festivals.  Some  are  skilled  craftsmen  whose  art  will  die  with  them. 
With  today's  resurgence  of  interest  in  crafts,  the  expertise  of  these  people 
can  be  utilized  in  full  measure.  Boston  200  will  propose  the  development 
of  craft  apprenticeship  programs  between  the  city's  youth  and  its  elderly. 

A  program  for  the  creation  of  five  Bicentennial  tapestries  by  senior 
citizens  will  begin  in  the  fall,  1973,  under  the  auspices  of  Boston  200 
and  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs.    These  tapestries  will  be  made 
of  rags,  cloth,  felt,  and  hand-woven  goods  and  will  be  sewn  with  a  variety 
of  basic  stitches.    Designed  by  professional  artists,  the  tapestries'  themes 
are  to  be  based  upon  the  history  of  Boston  from  pre-Revolutionary  to  con- 
temporary times.    Upon  completion,  the  tapestries  will  be  exhibited  at 
various  locations,  including  City  Hall.     If  this  summer's  pilot  tapestry 
project  is  successful,  the  program  will  be  expanded  for  1975-1976  and 
other  visual  arts  projects  will  be  developed  for  Boston's  senior  citizens. 

Beginning  in  the  fall,  1973,  Boston  200  would  like  to  sponsor  a  series 
of  mini-courses  on  oral  history  in  the  Boston  public  high  schools  and,  perhaps, 
the  junior  high  schools.    The  course  would  focus  on  the  "living  history"  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  particularly  that  of  its  neighborhoods.    This  living  history 
is  contained  primarily  in  the  life  experiences  and  memories  of  Boston's  elderly 
residents.    Accordingly,  data  collecting  techniques  such  as  interviewing, 
tape  recording,  and  documentary  research  would  all  be  explored  in  this  course. 
Sources  of  this  living  history  of  Boston  would  be  those  elders  who  participate 
in  the  program  sponsored  by  the  Commission  for  the  Participation  of  Elderly  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  elders  who  are  contacted  through  senior  citizens 
housing  projects  and  recreation  centers,  and  elders  who  are  contacted  through 
Boston  200's  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees. 

Although  the  goals  of  each  mini-course  will  be  set  by  the  students  and 
teachers  involved  (whether  they  want  to  build  an  exhibit  in  the  school, 
write  a  small  brochure,  focus  on  one  neighborhood  or  the    whole  city,  or  on 
one  era  over  another),  Boston  200  would  like  to  use  the  material  collected  by 
the  students  in  a  series  of  brochures  and  exhibits  which  will  be  produced  by 
the  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees.    (See  also  section  2.3.2  and 
section  8.4.1 .) 
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7.5  Volunteers 


Boston  200  is  actually  a  large-scale  community  action  program  in 
which  all  Bostonians  are  being  invited  to  participate,    Many  of  the  city's 
institutions  and  neighborhood  organizations  have  already  become  involved 
in  a  myriad  of  ways.     However,  it  will  never  be  necessary  for  an  individual 
to  be  a  member  of  an  established  group  in  order  for  him  to  become  involved 
with  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Anyone  with  an  idea  or  some  free  time  is  welcome  to  join  Boston  200 
not  only  in  planning  for  the  events,  but  also  in  helping  implement  the 
Boston  200  programs.    All  interested  people  are  being  organized  into  a 
corps  of  Volunteers  so  that,  as  completely  as  possible,  Boston  200  will  be 
a  celebration  of  the  city  by  her  citizens. 

Volunteers  will  be  invaluable  to  Boston  200,  providing  the  manpower 
necessary  to  fully  inform  and  orient  visitors  to  the  city  and  to  run  Boston  200 
events  smoothly  and  efficiently.    Through  the  Boston  200  Host  Program  (see 
section  6.2.4.4.1),  anyone  with  some  knowledge  of  Boston  history  and  life 
will  be  encouraged  to  wear  a  special  button  proclaiming  his  readiness  to 
answer  visitors'  questions  and  to  be  of  general  assistance.    All  Bostonians 
with  some  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  will  be  encouraged  to  identify 
themselves  through  a  badge  or  other  insignia,  in  order  that  they  may  assist 
foreign  travellers  in  an  informal  way  (see  "Language  Bank,"  section  6.6.1.1). 
Volunteers  will  also  contribute  their  time  and  energy  as  regular  staff  at 
information  centers.    Some  volunteers  will  become  guides  for  Citygame 
tours,  while  others  will  help  with  crowd  control  at  large  Boston  200  events, 
with  hospitality  and  clean-up  operations  for  these  events,  and  with 
additional  staffing  at  childcare  facilities  during  these  events.    Individuals 
with  a  background  in  public  health,  whether  retired  or  active,  will  be 
solicited  as  personnel  for  emergency  or  first-aid  centers. 

Thus  volunteers  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  making  Boston  200 
memorable  and  enjoyable  for  everyone.    Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  for  some  people  the  Boston  200  volunteer  experience  will  be  their 
first  (and  hopefully  not  their  last)  involvement  with  community  life. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  BOSTON  BICENTENNIAL  --  ORGANIZATION 


Introduction 


The  primary  function  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial 
(OBB)  is  coordination.    It  is  the  office  within  City  Hall  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  together  all  City  departments  and  coordinating  their 
activities  in  support  of  the  Bicentennial.    It  is  also  the  central  coordinating 
agency  for  all  institutional  and  private  Bicentennial  activities  in  Boston. 
Finally,  the  OBB  is  Boston's  representative  in  inter-city  and  inter-govern- 
mental coordination;  thus,  it  is  working  with  Bicentennial  groups  in  other 
cities  and  with  state  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  Bicentennial 
projects. 

The  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  reflects  the 
City's  desire  to  provide  maximum  support  services  to  all  individuals, 
agencies,  and  institutions  in  their  Bicentennial  efforts.    The  structure  of  the 
organization,  as  shown  in  the  Organizational  Chart  (Figure  8-1),  will  facili- 
tate the  implementation  of  this  goal . 


The  Boston  200  Corporation 


A  private,  non-profit  corporation,  The  Boston  200  Corporation,  has  been 
created  as  an  adjunct  to  the  OBB.    The  Corporation  is  the  focus  for  funds 
generated  for  Bicentennial  programs  from  the  private  sector  and  from  income- 
producing  projects.    The  Corporation  also  facilitates  the  management  of 
matching  funds  for  federal  and  state  grants. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Boston  200  Corporation  is  empowered  to 
advise  on  and  approve  overall  management;  to  license  products  and  negotiate 
the  use  of  the  Boston  200  trademark;  to  determine  budgets,  levels  of  spending, 
and  sources  of  funds;  to  assist  with  public  information  concerning  Boston  200 
projects;  and  to  help  seek  funds.    Members  of  the  Board  have  special  exper- 
tise in  the  areas  of  finance,  marketing,  accounting,  law,  retail  sales,  educa- 
tion, and  history. 
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8.3  Boston  Bicentenniol  Advisory  Board 


The  Boston  Bicentennial  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  individuals  from 
all  areas  of  city  life,  assists  the  OBB  in  developing  projects,  seeking  funds, 
generating  community  support,  providing  special  technical  expertise  when 
necessary,  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  various  Bicentennial  projects. 
The  Advisory  Board  is  composed  of  four  subcommittees,  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives from  the  Boston  City  Council,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  the  Boston  Commerce  and  Manpower 
Department,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Boston  Con- 
servation Commission,  and  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission. 

The  four  subcommittees  are: 

a)  chairmen  of  each  of  the  Boston  200  Task  Forces  (these  Task 
Forces  are  discussed  in  detail  under  Citygame,  section  2.0); 

b)  chairmen  of  each  of  the  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees 
(see  section  8.4.1); 

c)  representatives  of  Boston's  cultural  and  educational  institutions; 

d)  representatives  of  Boston's  business  community,  who  have  been 
organized  into  a  Finance  Task  Force  to  seek  funds  for  Boston 
200  from  the  private  sector. 


8.4  Director's  Office 


The  role  of  the  Director  of  the  OBB  includes  overall  administration  and 
coordination  of  the  six  Boston  200  program  areas.    The  six  program  areas — 
Citygame,  Festival  American,  Environmental  Improvements,  Economic 
Development,  Public  Information  and  Visitor  Services,  and  Special  Projects- 
are  discussed  in  great  detail  elsewhere  in  this  document. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  Boston  200,  the 
following  staff  offices  have  been  developed:    Neighborhood  Coordination, 
Project  Assistance,   Impact,  Finance,  and  Legal.    These  service  offices, 
which  are  detailed  below,  provide  assistance  to  OBB  programs  and,  at  the 
Director's  discretion,  to  any  outside  projects. 
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.4.1  Neighborhood  Coordination 


Boston  is  divided  into  distinct,  separate  neighborhoods.    During  the 
years  since  its  founding  in  1630,  the  town  of  Boston  gradually  annexed  many 
of  the  small  communities  that  surrounded  it,  each  of  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  individual  neighborhoods  that  comprise  Boston  today.    Another 
factor  effecting  the  neighborhood  structure  of  Boston  was  the  topography  of 
the  original  Boston  peninsula,  which  was  extremely  irregular  in  both  shape 
and  elevation.    The  town  developed  around  the  contours  of  hills  and  coves 
and  was  thus  divided  into  neighborhoods  or  compartments  by  natural  features. 
Some  of  the  old  Boston  neighborhoods — the  North  End,  the  West  End,  and 
the  South  End — remained  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Boston  and  developed  at 
different  times,  almost  as  separate  villages. 

During  the  great  waves  of  immigration  that  swept  into  Boston  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  people  of  similar  ethnic  backgrounds 
congregated  in  various  neighborhoods.    The  culture,  traditions,  and  values 
of  these  ethnic  groups  provided  the  strong  community  self-identity  necessary 
for  them  to  forge  a  place  forthemselves  in  American  society.    However,  as 
most  people  within  these  groups  accepted  the  idea  of  the  American  "melting 
pot,"  many  neighborhoods  developed  a  new  set  of  traditions  and  values. 
How  clearly  these  reflect  the  culture,  traditions,  and  values  of  the  first 
generation  immigrants  who  once  lived  in  the  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  first  generation  immigrants  who  still  live  there,  is  a  question  that 
a  new  look  at  each  neighborhood's  history  may  resolve. 

Under  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White,  the  policy  of  city  government  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the  belief  that  it  is  only  through 
strong  local  participation  and  pride  in  the  community  that  a  city  can 
flourish.    Through  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service  (OPS),  a  Little  City 
Hall  Program  was  established  in  each  neighborhood  to  deal  with  basic  city 
services  on  the  neighborhood  level.    Through  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural 
Affairs  (OCA),  Arts  Councils  were  set  up  to  deal  with  the  cultural  affairs  of 
the  neighborhoods,  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  assigned 
each  neighborhood  a  planner  to  deal  with  physical  problems.    Local  partici- 
pation has  guided  and  supported  substantially  increased  city  investments  in 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  street  and  sidewalk  repairs,  lighting,  and  other 
public  improvements. 

From  the  beginning,  Boston  200  plans  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  involving  as  many  residents  of  the  city  as  possible  in  the  Bicentennial 
celebration.    Contacts  have  been  made  with  neighborhood  organizations, 
community  leaders,  local  librarians,  community  school  coordinators, 
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flexible  campus  teachers,  and  all  other  teachers  from  the  district  high  schools, 
while  assistance  has  been  given  Boston  200  by  the  Little  City  Hall  managers, 
the  OCA/Summerthing  neighborhood  coordinators,  and  the  BRA  district 
planners.    In  addition,  Boston  200  has  held  open  meetings  for  these  and  all 
other  interested  residents  in  each  of  Boston's  twenty-three  neighborhoods. 
The  individuals  involved  in  these  preliminary  discussions  have  organized 
themselves  into  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees,  each  of  which  seeks 
to  develop  a  variety  of  projects  that  have  special  meaning  and  permanent 
significance  for  its  community. 

Certain  suggestions  have  been  repeated  again  and  again  during  these 
neighborhood  meetings,  and,  accordingly,  they  have  become  the  neighbor- 
hood planning  objectives  of  Boston  200.    By  April,  1975,  each  Boston 
neighborhood  should  have: 

a)  a  new,  written  history  of  the  neighborhood  prepared  by  members 
of  the  community; 

b)  a  neighborhood  walking  trail,  with  important  sites  highlighted  by 
new  markers; 

c)  an  exhibition  dramatizing,  in  graphic  form,  the  significant  elements 
of  each  neighborhood's  history  and  developed  by  using  the  resources 
of  local  historical  societies  and  material  solicited  from  residents 
(taped  interviews  with  elderly  residents,  photographs,  memorabilia); 

d)  improvements  in  the  community's  historic  sites; 

e)  a  $5,000  physical  improvement  project  completed  with  funds  raised 
from  the  private  sector  and  with  proceeds  from  Boston  200's  licensing 
program . 

Boston  200  believes  that  the  Bicentennial  can  be  a  catalyst  to  develop 
civic  pride,  to  celebrate  the  ethnic  heritage  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  to  implement  community  projects  that  might  not  be  possible 
without  the  stimulus  of  1975-1976,  and  to  add  in  some  real  way  to  the 
livability  and  economic  vitality  of  each  neighborhood.    With  enthusiasm  and 
participation  by  every  Bostonian — whether  as  a  volunteer  or  as  a  contributor 
of  funds — Boston  200  can  be  of  lasting  importance  to  every  sector  of  the  city. 

The  following  material  is  a  breakdown  of  neighborhood  planning  to  date. 
Open  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  communities  of  Mission  Hill/Parker  Hill 
and  Columbia  Point  in  the  fall,  1973. 
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8.4.1.1  Allston/Brighton 


Open  Meeting: 


February  27,   1973 

Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

Brighton  Historical  Society:   April  2,  1973  June  18,  1973 

May  30,  1973  July  16,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Gerry  Marcinowski,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Joe  Smith,  Brighton  Historical  Society 
Helen  Massirman,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  1776  House  was  intended  as  Allston/Brighton's  major  project  for 
Boston  200.    Built  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  donated  to  the  Brighton 
Historical  Society  by  a  local  developer,  the  house  would  have  become  a 
permanent  home  for  the  Society,  serving  as  both  an  exhibition  space  during 
the  Bicentennial  and  as  a  community  center.    However,  the  1776  House  had 
first  to  be  moved  to  a  site  donated  by  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
this,  plus  additional  restoration  costs,  would  have  required  $25,000. 

In  May,  1973    a  fire  destroyed  large  sections  of  the  1776  House.    When 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  was  contacted,  they  agreed  to 
survey  the  building  and  study  the  feasibility  of  continuing  the  original 
restoration  and  relocation  project.    Preliminary  fire  department  reports  had 
set  the  damage  at  $5,000,  but  it  was  not  clear  how  the  fire  would  have 
effected  the  original,  anticipated  cost  of  $25,000  for  restoration  and  re- 
location.   The  BRA  made  their  study  of  the  1776  House  on  May  21,  1973. 

The  BRA  cost  projections  raised  the  level  of  necessary  funding  to  $45,000, 
a  figure  well  beyond  the  means  of  the  community  to  raise.    Thus  the  project 
had  to  be  discontinued.     However,  Boston  200  is  now  working  with  the 
Allston/Brighton  community  to  develop  another  project  for  the  Bicentennial. 
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Back  Bay 


Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

Back  Bay  Association:   April  5,  1973 

Friends  of  the  Public  Garden:   April  24,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Dan  Ahern,  Executive  Director  of  the  Back  Bay  Federation 
Helene  Johnson,  Back  Bay  Bicentennial  Committee 
Peggy  Durkee,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Boston  200  has  been  working  closely  with  Dan  Ahern  and  with  various 
businesses  including  the  John  Hancock  and  Prudential  insurance  companies  on 
projects  for  the  commercial  area  of  the  Back  Bay,  and  on  plans  for  Back  Bay 
Station  and  the  Stuart  Street  Armory.    A  Back  Bay  Trail  designed  around  new 
markers  is  being  considered,  as  well  as  a  central  exhibition  on  the  history  of 
the  area.    The  Back  Bay  will,  of  course,  be  well  represented  on  many  of 
Citygame's  theme  trails,  such  as  the  Religion,  Nineteenth-Century  Architec- 
ture, Literary,  and  Visual  Arts  trails.    The  Neighborhood  Association  of  the 
Back  Bay  has  appointed  a  Bicentennial  chairman,  Helene  Johnson,  who  will 
work  with  Boston  200  on  projects  for  the  residential  sections  of  the  Back  Bay. 
One  possibility  may  be  improvements  in  the  lighting  of  buildings. 
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.4.1.3  Beacon  Hill 


Open  Meeting: 

May  26,  1973 
Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association:    May  30,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Barbara  Saulnier,  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association 

Jack  Powers,  Hill  House 

A.  McVoy  Mclntyre,  Beacon  Hill  Bicentennial  Committee 

The  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association  has  proposed  an  "old  sign"  program 
for  Beacon  Hill  consisting  of  historic  street  signs  (as  exist  in  the  downtown 
business  district)  and  markers  for  the  many  historic  houses  and  sites  in  the 
neighborhood.    This  project  ties  in  perfectly  with  Boston  200's  Citygame 
plans  for  establishing  a  new  marker  and  trail  system  for  the  entire  city  of 
Boston . 

The  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association  has  organized  a  Beacon  Hill  Bicen- 
tennial Committee  which  would  like  to  research,  publish,  and  sell  a  booklet 
of  photographs  showing  the  history  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  mount  an 
exhibition     focused  on  this  history.    In  addition,  a  number  of  Beacon  Hill 
organizations  (Women's  City  Club  of  Boston,  for  example)  will  conduct 
walking  tours  of  the  area  and  into  selected  houses.    Subcommittees  have  also 
been  formed  to  discuss  traffic  control,  community  celebrations,  and  neighbor- 
hood beautification.    Finally,  Hill  House  and  various  businesses  along  Charles 
Street  will  be  proposing  other  projects  for  the  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 
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8.4.1.4 


Bromley- Heath 


Open  Meeting: 

March  12,  1973 
Key  Contact: 

Mattleen  Wright,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  Bromley-Heath  Bicentennial  Committee  has  suggested  staging  an 
exhibition  which  would  depict  the  history  of  the  housing  project  and  would 
showcase  its  very  successful  Tenant  Management  Corporation,  one  of  only 
two  in  the  United  States  now  in  operation.    To  be  held  in  the  housing 
project's  Community  Center,  this  exhibition  will  emphasize  the  tenants' 
new-found  pride  in  their  neighborhood. 
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.4.1.5  Charlestown 


Open  Meetings: 


February  5,  1973 
March  5,  1973 
June  25,  1973 

Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

Charlestown  Militia  Company:    March  4,  1973 
Charlestown  Interagency  Council:    May  I,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Jim  Heelen,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Maurice  DuHea,  Charlestown  Preservation  Society 
Jim  O'Neal,  Charlestown  Militia  Company 
Mike  Mansfield,  Summerthing  Coordinator 


The  Charlestown  Bicentennial  Committee — a  coalition  formed  from 
members  of  the  Charlestown  Historical  Society,  the  Charlestown  Preservation 
Society,  and  the  Charlestown  Militia  Company,  as  well  as  other  interested 
residents — is  among  the  most  active  in  the  city.    Subcommittees  which  will 
study  specific  problems  caused  by  the  heavy  influx  of  tourists  into  the 
neighborhood  and  make  Bicentennial  project  recommendations  have  been  set 
up  in  the  following  areas: 

a)  trail 

b)  brochure 

c)  flags 

d)  trash 

e)  public  relations 

The  trail  committee  will  work  with  Boston  200  consultant,  Michael 
Southworth,  on  the  development  of  a  walking  trail  through  Charlestown  which 
would  include  rest  facilities  and  be  easily  accessible  by  public  transportation. 
A  more  extensive  walking  trail  designed  especially  for  residents  will  also  be 
developed  by  the  community.    Hopefully,  both  of  these  trails  will  include 
an  exhibition  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  history  of  Charlestown 
that  may  be  set  up  at  the  old  Charlestown  branch  library. 
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8.4.1.6 


Chinatown 


Open  Meeting: 

April  5,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Caroline  Chang,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Marian  Li,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Residents  of  Chinatown  would  like  to  see  a  general  "sprucing  up"  of 
the  area  for  the  Bicentennial,  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  some  kind 
of  plan  which  would  alleviate  Chinatown's  parking  problem.    Another 
suggestion  involves  building  an  archway,  perhaps  over  Beech  Street,  which 
would  stand  as  a  gesture  of  welcome  and  as  a  "Gateway  to  Chinatown." 

Boston  200  will  soon  be  scheduling  a  meeting  with  the  Chinese  Benevolent 
Association  to  which  all  Chinatown  merchants  will  be  invited.     Discussions 
will  center  around  problems  and  possibilities  for  Bicentennial  projects  in 
Chinatown. 
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.4.1.7  Dorchester/Fields  Corner 


Key  Contact: 

William  McDermott,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Boston  200  activities  at  Fields  Corner  already  include  the  appearance 
of  the  Boston  200  Float  in  the  Dorchester  Day  parade,  June  3,  1973.    In 
addition,  Boston  200  has  contacted  Anthony  Di  Eso,  flexible  campus 
coordinator  and  head  of  the  History  Department  at  Dorchester  High  School, 
who  is  compiling  a  set  of  recommendations  for  Bicentennial  projects  in 
which  Dorchester  High  School  students  could  participate.    Subcommittees 
of  the  Dorchester/Fields  Corner  Bicentennial  Committee  will  be  formed  to 
develop  a  brochure,  exhibition,  and  walking  trail,  as  well  as  to  determine 
a  physical  improvement  project  for  the  neighborhood. 


.4.1.8  Dorchester/Franklin  Field 


Key  Contact: 


Jim  Loving,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

In  the  near  future  Harron  Ellenson  of  the  OBB  will  be  interviewed  about 
Boston  200  for  thirty  minutes  on  radio  station  WILD.    This  broadcast  will 
publicize  a  Bicentennial  open  meeting  for  the  Franklin  Field  community 
which  will  take  place  later  the  same  week. 

Some  suggestions  for  Bicentennial  projects  in  the  Franklin  Field  area 
have  already  been  made,  including  the  renaming  of  squares  after  black 
servicemen    who  died  in  the  Vietnam  War.    Boston  200  has  contacted  Mary 
Yeaton,  coordinator  at  the  Lee  Community  School,  and  the  Lee  Community 
School  Council  will  soon  be  discussing  and  formulating  Bicentennial  plans. 
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.4.1.9  Dorchester/Uphams  Corner 


Open  Meeting: 

February  7,  1973 
Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

Dorchester  Historical  Society:    February  12,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Ted  Gravelle,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Joyce  Johnson,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Members  of  the  community's  civic  associations,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  attended  the  open  meeting  in  Upham's 
Corner.    They  have  already  agreed  on  a  Bicentennial  project  to  clean  and 
repair  Uphams  Corner  Cemetery. 

In  addition,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  is  working  with 
the  Dorchester  Historical  Society  on  the  submission  of  the  Blake  House 
(1648),  the  Roger  Clap  House  (1633),  and  the  William  Clapp  House  (1806) 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  before  1975-1976.    Subcommittees 
of  the  Dorchester/Uphams  Corner  Bicentennial  Committee  are  being  formed 
to  develop  a  walking  trail,  exhibition,  and  brochure. 
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East  Boston 

Open  Meeting: 

February  10,  1973 

Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

East  Boston  Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Advisory 
Council:    January  25,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

John  Vitigliano,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Edith  Di  Angelis,  East  Boston  Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use 

Advisory  Council 
Mike  Laurano,  East  Boston  Historical  Society 
Marianne  Martinez,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  East  Boston  Bicentennial  Committee  was 
quite  a  success.    Among  the  more  than  thirty  people  attending  were 
many  interested  residents  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  East  Boston 
Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Advisory  Council,  the  East  Boston 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Jeffries  Point  Historical  Society.    Preliminary 
suggestions  for  Bicentennial  programs  include    the  publication  of  a  history 
of  East  Boston  and  a  physical  improvement  project,  the  replacement  of  the 
Old  Monument  in  Maverick  Square.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  East  Boston 
Bicentennial  Committee,  a  chairman  will  be  chosen  and  subcommittees  will 
be  established. 
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Fenway 

Open  Meeting: 

March  22,  1973 
Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

Fenway  Interagency  Group:   April  19,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Lucy  Homans,  Little  City  Hall 

Kay  Jones,  Fenway  Interagency  Group 

The  Fenway  Bicentennial  Committee  is  being  coordinated  by  the  Fenway 
Interagency  Group.    Plans  already  include  a  publication  on  the  history  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  will  be  compiled  with  the  help  of  local  residents 
and  John  Wilson,  a  local  historian.    In  addition,  the  committee  is  actively 
seeking  suggestions  for  a  physical  improvement  project  to  be  completed  for 
the  Bicentennial.    Ideas  for  this  project  were  solicited  from  all  neighborhood 
organizations.    The  consensus  among  the  people  who  responded  is  that  a  vest 
pocket  park  should  be  built  between  Mooreville  House  (a  new  housing  project 
for  the  elderly),  Church  Park  Plaza  (a  new  apartment  complex),  and  the 
Burbank  Gardens  (a  recently  rehabilitated  apartment  complex).    At  present, 
the  empty  area  between  these  three  buildings  is  a  wasteland,  an  unattractive 
eyesore  that  is  used  as  an  unauthorized  parking  lot.    In  contrast,  establishment 
of  a  small,  pleasant  park  here — in  the  heart  of  the  most  densely  populated 
section  of  the  Fenway — would  provide  residents  of  all  ages  with  a  place  to 
enjoy  recreational  activities. 

Other  community  concerns  are  the  disrepair  of  the  Fens,  and  the  traffic 
problems  resulting  from  the  many  visitors  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Symphony 
Hall,  and  especially  Fenway  Park.    The  Fenway  Bicentennial  Committee  will 
also  work  with  Michael  Southworth  on  the  development  of  a  walking  trail 
through  the  neighborhood. 
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12  Hyde  Park 


Open  Meetings: 


March  13,  1973 
May  24,  1973 

Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

Hyde  Park/Mattapan  Day  Committee:    June  18,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Tom  Materazzo,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Nancy  Hannon,   Hyde  Park  Historical  Society 
Fran  Johnnene,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  Hyde  Park  Bicentennial  Committee  has  begun  to  collect  information 
for  a  proposed  walking  trail,  exhibition,  and  brochure.    The  group  is  also 
considering  two  other  projects  for  1975-1976:    a  home  hospitality  program 
coordinated  through  the  Girl  Scouts  and  a  neighborhood  beautification 
program  in  which  all  interested  residents  would  buy  shrubs  and  flowers  and 
plant  them  throughout  Hyde  Park.    A  special  "Bicentennial  Flower"  may 
even  be  designated.    In  addition,  development  of  the  area  behind  the 
Municipal  Building  into  a  resting  place  for  senior  citizens  has  been  chosen 
as  the  community's  physical  improvement  project. 

Boston  200  began  its  activities  in  Hyde  Park  when  the  Boston  200  Float 
had  its  debut  in  the  Hyde  Park/Mattapan  Day  Parade  on  May  13,  1973. 
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Jamaica  Plain 


Open  Meetings: 

April  10,  1973  June  21,  1973 

June  7,  1973  July  12,  1973 

Meeting  with  a  Neighborhood  Organization: 

Centre  Street  Merchants  Association:   April  14,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

John  Spears,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Meg  Kelleher,  Little  City  Hall 
Phil  Fixler,  Jamaica  Plain  resident 
Dee  Hopkins,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Boston  200  is  working  with  the  Centre  Street  Merchants  Association  and 
the  Children's  Museum  to  develop  Centre  Street  into  a  special  kind  of  visitor 
attraction  during  the  Bicentennial.    The  program  is  based  upon  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  on  streets  in  most  urban  neighborhoods,  including  Centre  Street, 
history  and  cultural  traditions  are  obscured  and  significant  activities  are  hidden 
from  sight.    Therefore,  after  the  completion  of  research  on  the  history, 
activities,  and  critical  issues  which  comprise  and  concern  the  Centre  Street 
area,  the  material  (including  documents,  photographs,  videotapes,  and 
objects)  will  be  compiled  into  small  exhibits  that  will  be  placed  in  appropri- 
ate business  establishments  along  Centre  Street.    A  new  perspective  on  the 
goods  and  services  which  are  available  on  Centre  Street,  as  well  as  on  the 
neighborhood's  history,  will  thus  be  gained.    The  Children's  Museum  has 
received  a  planning  grant  for  this  program  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  it  will  be  submitting  a  proposal  for  full  funding  in  the 
fall  of  1973. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Bicentennial  Committee  have  been 
formed  to  work  on  a  neighborhood  history  brochure  and  walking  trail  and  on 
publicity.  Meetings  are  scheduled  for  the  fall,  1973  with  the  Tuesday  Club 
and  with  the  Footlight  Club,  the  nation's  oldest  community  theater. 
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.4.1.14  Mattapan 


Open  Meeting: 

March  27,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Jeff  Speigel,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Barbara  Evans,  Little  City  Hall 

Claudette  Tompkins,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  renovation  of  Mattapan  Square  is  a  major  concern  of  the  entire 
community.    Therefore,  discussions  at  the  Mattapan  Bicentennial  Committee 
meeting  focused  on  the  possibility  of  installing  a  water  fountain  and  an 
information  kiosk  in  the  Square.    Boston  200  information  as  well  as  a  new 
brochure  on  the  history  of  Mattapan  would  be  disseminated  from  the  kiosk. 

In  the  fall,  1973,  Boston  200  will  hold  meetings  with  various  Mattapan 
civic  and  block  associations  to  formulate  Bicentennial  programs. 
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.4.1.15  North  End 


Open  Meeting: 

February  15,  1973 

Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

North  End  Historical  Group:   April  7,  1973 

Mayor's  Rehabilitation  Committee  for  the  North  End:    April  ll7  1973 
North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School:   April  24,  1973 
Salem  Street  Merchants  Association  and  North  End  Businessmen's 
Association:    July  9,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Charles  Falco,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Joe  Scarano,  Salem  Street  Merchants  Association 

Anthony  Lombardozzi,  Mayor's  Rehabilitation  Commitee  for  the  North  End 

Mario  DiLeo,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Beginning  August  II,  1973  and  continuing  for  at  least  eight  weeks,  Salem 
Street  in  the  North  End  will  be  closed  to  traffic  and  turned  into  a  pedestrian 
mall — the  "Zona  D'Acquisti"  or  Salem  Street  Mall.    This  prototype  in  Boston 
200  planning  resulted  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Salem  Street  merchants.    The 
Mall  will  be  established  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  these  merchants, 
the  North  End  Little  City  Hall,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  the  Boston  Real  Property  Department,  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  and  the  Boston  Traffic  and  Parking  Department.    If  the 
project  is  successful,  Salem  Street  Mall  may  become  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  North  End. 

Other  elements  of  the  project  include  a  free  bus  scheduled  to  run  on 
Saturdays  from  the  Government  Center  Garage  to  the  Mall,  in  order  to 
facilitate  shoppers'  and  residents'  access  to  the  area.    Children  from  the 
community  will  decorate  and  paint  Salem  Street  and  its  buildings   under  the 
direction  of  North  End  artist,  Don  Palma.   An  outdoor  cafe  and  sidewalk 
displays  of  merchandise  will  be  features  of  the  Salem  Street  Mall.    Jennie's 
Restaurant  has  made  a  substantial  investment  in  outdoor  cafe  equipment,  and 
the  merchants  of  Salem  Street  have  contributed  to  a  common  fund  which  is 
paying  for  the  bus,  street  decorations,  flowers,  and  benches. 
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In  terms  of  other  Bicentennial  plans,  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
North  End  residents  about  the  lack  of  adequate  visitor  services  (such  as 
toilet  facilities  and  emergency  medical  services)  and  the  traffic  congestion 
problem.     Hopefully,  Boston  200  will  be  able  to  allocate  some  of  its  re- 
sources toward  alleviation  of  these  problems.    The  North  Bennett  Street 
Industrial  School  may  be  used  as  a  visitor  center  during  1975-1976;  a  craft 
shop  selling  objects  and  artwork  made  at  the  school  would  be  an  interesting 
highlight  of  such  a  visitor  center.    Other  Bicentennial  project  possibilities 
include  rehabilitation  of  the  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  and  the  collection 
of  information  for  an  exhibition  and  brochure  featuring  the  community's 
history.    Finally,  Boston  200  is  working  with  North  End  Freedom  Trail  sites 
(such  as  the  Old  North  Church  and  the  Paul  Revere  House)  to  determine 
potential  visitor  impact  on  them  during  the  Bicentennial. 
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.4.1.16  Orchard  Park 


Open  Meetings: 


February  13,  1973 
May  29,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Floretta  Baxter,  Co-chairman,  Orchard  Park  Bicentennial  Committee 
Cynthia  Harris,  Co-chairman,  Orchard  Park  Bicentennial  Committee 
Michele  Bynoe,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Floretta  Baxter  of  Orchard  Park  remembers  Bessie  Bankett  as  a 
"tall,  proud,  aristocratic  black  woman"  who,  at  State  House  and  City 
Council  hearings,  would  represent  her  neighbors  on  legislative  issues.   As 
a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bankett  and  to  her  friend  and  co-worker,  Gertrude  Pratt 
(both  of  whom  are  now  deceased),  and  as  a  physical  improvement  project 
for  the  Bicentennial,  the  Orchard  Park  Bicentennial  Committee  has  decided 
to  develop  a  "vest  pocket  park"  located  on  the  triangular  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Eustis  Streets,  across  from  South  Cluny  Court — the  building  where  Mrs. 
Bankett  lived.    Orchard  Park  senior  citizens  have  researched  the  lives  of 
Mrs.  Bankett  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  a  plaque  honoring  them  both  will  be 
placed  in  the  park.    This  vest  pocket  park  will  be  partially  built  and 
maintained  by  the  community. 
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8.4.1.17  Roslindale 


Open  Meeting: 

April  3,  1973 

Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

Roslindale  Historical  Society:   April  12,  1973 

June  21,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Taylor  Wagensei I,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Mary  Connolly,  Roslindale  High  School 
David  Kuntz,  Roslindale  Historical  Society 
Maddy  Brown,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  Roslindale  Historical  Society,  which  was  formed  in  April,  1973, 
will  play  a  central  role  in  Boston  200  planning  for  the  community.    This 
group  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  publication  of  Roslindale's  history 
brochure  and  for  setting  up  an  exhibition  and  walking  trail.    Mary 
Connolly,  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Roslindale  High  School,  is  developing 
a  new  high  school  course  with  the  view  toward  producing  a  written  history 
of  Roslindale.    Data  collecting  techniques  such  as  interviewing,  tape 
recording,  and  documentary  research  would  all  be  explored  in  this  course. 
The  source  for  much  of  the  information  on  Roslindale's  history  would  be  the 
community's  senior  citizens.    Other  Neighborhood  Bicentennial  Committees 
may  use  this  concept  to  collect  data  for  their  own  history  brochures.    (See 
also  section  7.4.) 
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.4.1.18  Roxbury 


Open  Meeting: 

March  8,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

John  Thimas,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Mary  Hoi  lis,  Little  City  Hall 
Ernest  Austin,  Roxbury  Bicentennial  Committee 
Joe  Delgardo,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  rehabilitation  of  historic  John  Eliot  Square,  which  has  been  the 
center  of  Roxbury  since  the  town's  founding  in  1630,  is  a  major  concern  of 
Roxbury  residents.    As  a  first  step  toward  restoration  of  Eliot  Square,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  historic  preservation  staff  submitted  an 
application  for  it  and  Highland  Park  to  be  listed  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    Both  sites  were  accepted 
in  the  spring  of  1973,  and  efforts  are  now  underway  to  find  public  and 
private  funding  so  that  restoration  may  begin. 

Several  of  the  buildings  enclosing  Eliot  Square  are  notable  for  their 
historical  and  architectural  significance.    One  of  these,  the  Georgian- 
style  Dillaway-Thomas  House  built  between  1750  and  1754  by  Reverend 
Oliver  Peabody,  is  headquarters  for  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society,  a 
group  which  would  like  to  see  the  building  become  a  living  history  center 
in  time  for  the  Bicentennial.    As  a  living  history  center,  it  would  be 
especially  useful  to  elementary  school  children  and  students  at  the  adjacent 
Timilty  Middle  School.    In  addition,  the  Roxbury  Bicentennial  Committee 
will  soon  be  forming  subcommittees  to  develop  a  walking  trail  and  an 
exhibition  and  brochure  featuring  Roxbury's  history. 
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.4.1.19  South  Boston 


Open  Meetings: 

January  29,  1973 
March  29,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Ed  King,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Gerry  Marcinowski,  Chairman,  South  Boston  Bicentennial  Committee 

Marjorie  Gibbons,  South  Boston  Branch  Library 

Mary  K.  Ryan,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

Even  before  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  was  established,  the 
South  Boston  Bicentennial  Committee  had  begun  to  formulate  its  plans  for 
1975-1976.    Two  projects  of  special  concern  to  the  group  are  the  restoration 
of  Fort  Independence  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  the 
restoration  of  Dorchester  Heights;  a  subcommittee  has  been  formed  to  deal 
with  these  issues.    Another  subcommittee  headed  by  Marjorie  Gibbons  of  the 
South  Boston  Branch  Library  will  develop  a  walking  trail  for  the  community. 
Dr.  William  Reid,  Headmaster  of  South  Boston  High  School,  hopes  that 
special  Bicentennial  projects  will  be  incorporated  into  the  school  curriculum. 
In  addition,  the  recently-formed  South  Boston  Historical  Society  intends  to 
participate  in  the  community's  Bicentennial  programs. 
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.4.1.20 


South  End 


Open  Meeting: 

February  20,  1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Sam  Hatchett,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 

Graham  Teller,  President,  South  End  Historical  Society 

Sheila  Martin,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  South  End  has  over  thirty-five  ethnic  groups  living  within  the 
neighborhood,  including  many  people  who  are  black,  Puerto  Rican,  Chinese, 
Greek,  Syrian,  Lebanese,  and  Eastern  European.    Therefore,  with  the  help 
of  Boston  200,  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  hopes  to  establish  a  Multi- 
Cultural  Center  that  may  be  housed  in  the  Boston  Center  for  the  Arts. 
Exhibitions,  festivals,  and  performing  arts  events  based  on  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  South  End  ethnic  groups  could  all  take  place  at  the  Multi- 
Cultural  Center. 

Working  with  Boston  200  consultant,  Michael  Southworth,  the  South 
End  Historical  Society  will  develop  several  walking  trails  through  the 
community — a  Nineteenth-Century  Boston  Trail,  for  example.    In  addition, 
an  exhibition  and  brochure  based  on  the  South  End's  history  will  also  be 
produced. 
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.4.1.21  West  Roxbury 


Open  Meetings: 


March  I,   1973 
May  17,   1973 
June  26,   1973 

Meetings  with  Neighborhood  Organizations: 

West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club:    March  20,   1973 
Brook  Farm  Civic  Association;    April  24,   1973 
West  Roxbury  Historical  Society:    April  24,   1973 

Key  Contacts: 

Bill  Holland,  Little  City  Hall  Manager 
Ellen  Feeney,  West  Roxbury  Historical  Society 
Lester  Brooks,  West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club 
Suzanne  Kelly,  Summerthing  Coordinator 

The  enthusiasm  for  Bicentennial  planning  in  West  Roxbury  is  over- 
whelming:   the  West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club  has  offered  S  1,000  for  a  project 
related  to  the  Bicentennial  and  key  sites  for  a  West  Roxbury  Trail  already 
have  been  identified  and  contacts  have  been  made  for  their  utilization. 
These  sites  include  Brook  Farm,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  Theodore  Parker 
Statue,  the  fountain  outside  the  Roxbury  branch  library,  the  Westerly 
Cemetery,  and  the  water  tower  on  Bellevue  Hill. 

Additional  Bicentennial  projects  for  West  Roxbury  include  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exhibition  and  brochure  on  the  history  of  the  community. 
Roxbury  Latin  School  is  planning  special  exhibits  and  brochures  on  tlje 
school  and  its  famous  alumni  .    Finclly,  a  project  of  major  concern  to  the 
West  Roxbury  Bicentennial  Committee  is  the  restoration  of  Brook  Farm; 
legislation  is  now  pending  for  the  property  to  be  taken  over  and  run  by 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
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Project  Assistance 


The  Bicentennial  is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  which  many 
cultural  and  civic  institutions  in  Boston  may  have  difficulty  in  meeting. 
Understandably,  these  institutions  are  faced  with  problems  in  management 
and  finance  which  already  demand  total  dedication  from  their  limited 
staffs;  any  new  problems  could  easily  create  an  "overload"  situation.    In 
recognition  of  these  problems,  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial 
established  a  department  of  Project  Assistance. 

Project  Assistance  personnel  provide  technical  and  fund-raising  aid  to 
individuals  and  institutions  who  wish  to  participate  in  Boston  200  programs 
or  develop  their  own  Bicentennial  plans.    The  full  capabilities  of  the  OBB 
are  being  offered  to  those  needing  advice  and  assistance  in  their  planning 
and  implementation  efforts.    At  present,  three  specific  Project  Assistance 
programs  are  being  developed. 

The  first  Project  Assistance  program  is  to  coordinate  institutional  plans 
and  be  a  catalyst  for  new  cooperative  endeavors.    This  effort  is  most  visible 
on  the  various  Citygame  Task  Forces,  all  of  which  include  institutional 
representatives.    For  example,  the  Task  Force  on  Medicine  and  Health, 
which  was  looking  for  possible  exhibition  sites,  was  put  in  contact  with  the 
Museum  of  Science,  and  the  History  Task  Force  discovered  that  it  could 
collaborate  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  a  Paul  Revere  exhibit. 

In  relation  to  this  first  Project  Assistance  effort,  substantial  research  on 
the  Freedom  Trail,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  major  foci  of  visitor 
interest,  is  now  underway.    Project  Assistance  personnel  are  studying  a 
number  of  recently-completed  reports  and  proposals  which  deal  directly 
with  the  Freedom  Trail.    A  comprehensive  Freedom  Trail  Plan  will  be 
developed.    This  plan  will  include  suggestions  for  each  of  the  sites  concern- 
ing extra  hours,  development  of  new  exhibits,  common  pricing  policy, 
coordination  of  information  concerning  the  Freedom  Trail,  and  alternative 
fee  structures.    This  research  also  has  been  made  available  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  who  is  using  the  documentation  to  support  Senate  Bill  210, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Boston  National  Historic  Park. 

Second,  a  major  tool  in  all  OBB  Project  Assistance  efforts  will  be  the 
Bicentennial  Planning  Workbook,  which  was  developed  for  the  OBB  by  the 
Private  Planning  Workshop  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design.    This 
workbook  was  designed  to  help  institutions,  both  large  and  small,  think 
about  what  special  facilities  might  be  necessary  to  deal  with  increased 
Bicentennial-generated  demands  on  their  services.    Specific  questions 
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addressed  in  the  workbook  include  visitor  circulation,  fire  safety,  sanitation 
facilities,  food  service,  parking  and  storage  facilities,  and  information 
services.    Also  included  is  a  questionnaire  which  will  provide  the  OBB  with 
valuable  information  conerning  the  institutions'  special  Bicentennial  plans. 
At  present,  the  workbook  is  being  used  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  a 
revised  edition  will  soon  be  available. 

Third,  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  is  compiling  a  Project 
Assistance  "File  of  Resources."    This  is  an  information  source  for    Boston 
institutions  and  individuals  who  are  looking  for  quality  local  talent  to 
fulfill  a  number  of  design  and  implementation  needs.    The  specific  file 
categories  include  audiovisual   consultants,  cartographers,  exhibit 
designers,  film  makers,  graphic  designers,  photographers,  public  relations 
and  communications  specialists,  architects,  urban  planners,  and  engineers, 
among  others. 

Of  course,  Project  Assistance  and  Finance  are  virtually  inseparable. 
Both  the  Boston  Bicentennial  Advisory  Board  and  the  Boston  200  Corporation 
will  join  with  the  Project  Assistance  office  in  fund-raising  efforts  for 
Boston  200  projects.    Assistance  is  also  available  to  institutions  and 
organizations  which  are  preparing  funding  proposals.    See  section  8.4.4 
for  a  complete  description  of  the  OBB  Finance  office. 


.4.3  Impact 


Impact  problems,  those  problems  associated  with  the  incremental 
increases  in  visitor  volume  during  the  Bicentennial  years,  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial.     Elsewhere  in  this  plan 
the  results  of  large  visitor  volumes  have  been  discussed  in  various  contexts, 
but  the  negative  aspects  of  these  volumes  have  not  been  specifically 
considered.    Special  impact  programs  dealing  with  the  "self-defense" 
concerns  of  both  the  city  and  the  involved  institutions  must  be  implemented. 

Representatives  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  have  met  several  times  since  November,  1972    to  discuss  common 
concerns  arising  from  impact  issues.    The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
evident  in  the  visitor  estimates  presently  being  used:    Washington  expects 
34  million  visitors,  New  York  expects  over  25  million,  and  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  both  forecast  between  12  and  18  million.    The  four  cities  have 
investigated  the  impact  issues  as  they  apply  not  only  to  each  city,  but  also 
to  all  four  cities.    Impact  proposals  are  now  being  researched,  designed, 
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and  costed.    Of  special  concern  has  been  the  preparation  of  an  impact 
funding  formula  to  be  included  as  an  amendment  to  federal  Bicentennial 
legislation. 

In  considering  visitor  impact  on  Boston,  the  Office  of  the  Boston 
Bicentennial  is  particularly  concerned  with  environmental  and  institutional 
protection.    Major  portions  of  the  environmental  protection  plan  include: 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  historic  sites,  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  open  spaces  which  will  be  heavily  used,  the  development 
of  campsites  as  an  alternative  accommodations  system,  the  offering  of 
assistance  to  specific  neighborhoods  which  will  be  heavily  impacted  by 
the  rising  visitor  volume,  the  implementation  of  a  clean-up  campaign 
which  could  respond  to  changing  crowd  patterns  within  the  city,  the 
scheduling  of  events  and  institution  hours  so  that  visitor  and  resident  trip 
patterns  can  complement  each  other,  and  research  into  the  present  needs 
and  characteristics  of  Boston's  visitor  population. 

The  plans  for  institutional  protection  include  helping  the  various 
institutions  define  visitor  capacities  and  organize  special  open  houses, 
tours,  and  discount  fees  to  influence  visitor  patterns.    The  Bicentennial 
Planning  Workbook,  described  under  Project  Assistance  (see  section  8.4.2), 
deals  with  these  issues. 

Several  tools  will  be  utilized  to  implement  the  various  impact  programs. 
Among  these  are  Information  Services  (section  6.2),  Transportation  (section 
4.5),  Support  Services  (section  6.4),  and  Emergency  Services   (section  6.5). 


8.4.4  Finance 


The  Finance  office  has  three  distinct  functions: 

a)  internal  fiscal  control; 

b)  coordination  of  fund-raising  efforts; 

c)  development  and  management  of  income-producing  projects. 

Standard  project  accounting  methods  are  being  used  by  the  Comptroller 
to  conduct  the  internal  fiscal  management  of  the  OBB.    A  computerized 
system  will  be  used  to  insure  efficiency  in  producing  timely,  useful  reports. 
A  crucial  portion  of  this  fiscal  control  is  the  accounting  and  documentation 
of  matching  funds  for  various  state  and  federal  grant  programs. 
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The  Bicentennial  offers  an  opportunity  to  generate  income  that  augments 
the  already  over-extended  City  budget  and  that  provides  funds  for  programs 
of  residual  benefit  to  Boston,  such  as  neighborhood  projects  and  an  improved 
visitor  information  system.    Because  of  these  opportunities,  the  Finance 
office  of  the  OBB  has  been  conducting  fund-raising  efforts  in  several  areas. 

State  and  federal  grants  are  an  important  means  of  financial  support. 
The  OBB  has  been  investigating  the  various  grant  programs  in  an  attempt  to 
match  these  funds  with  proposed  Boston  200  projects.    As  a  result,  proposals 
have  already  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.    In  addition,  the  Boston  200  Corporation 
has  been  subcontracted  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  to  work  on  a  Foreign  Visitor  Program  for  the  United  States 
Travel  Service.    Other  contracts  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Bicentennial 
Commission  are  also  being  considered. 

The  second  area  of  fund  raising  is  corporate  gifts  and  foundation  grants. 
The  Finance  office  has  compiled  a  "Corporate  Projects  Catalog"  for 
distribution  to  private  corporations  which  have  expressed  interest  in  sponsor- 
ing various  Bicentennial  projects.     Included  in  this  catalog  are  Bicentennial 
projects  whose  implementation  would  be  impossible  without  financial 
assistance  from  the  private    sector.    Donations  of  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  are  also  being  sought.    Foundations  will  be  asked  for  assistance  in 
areas  of  long-term  benefit  to  the  city  and  its  residents. 

Members  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial  Advisory  Board,  of  the  Finance 
Task  Force,  and  of  the  Boston  200  Corporation  are  assisting  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  possible  sources  of  funds. 

The  third  area  of  fund  raising  is  contributions  by  smaller  businesses, 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens.    The  Bicentennial  belongs  to  each 
Bostonian,  and  it  is  hoped  that  everyone  will  participate  in  some  way.    In 
seeking  to  make  Boston  200  a  celebration  of  the  city  by  the  citizens,  the 
OBB  has  considered  the  question  of  what  an  individual  can  give  to  Boston 
in  response  to  the  Bicentennial.    Thus  a  "Birthday  Book"  concept  evolved. 
The  Birthday  Book,  which  is  now  being  compiled,  is  an  illustrated  mini- 
catalog  that  contains  numerous  suggestions  as  to  what  a  resident  can  do  for 
the  city  to  help  celebrate  the  Bicentennial.    Among  the  myriad  possibilities 
are  painting  your  house,  buying  a  trash  barrel  or  a  new  park  bench  for  the 
city,  donating  your  services  to  keep  a  vest  pocket  park  clean,  buying  a 
tree  and  having  it  planted  through  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation's 
"Plantree"  program,  and  so  forth.    When  finished,  the  Birthday  Book  will  be 
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mass  distributed  throughout  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.    Specific 
donations  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the  Boston  Bicentennial. 

The  fourth  major  source  of  funds  will  be  income-producing  projects 
for  which  the  use  of  the  Boston  200  logo  will  be  licensed.    The  Finance 
office  will  solicit,  review,  and  evaluate  proposals;  provide  Boston  200 
official  endorsement;  license  use  of  the  logo;  and  negotiate  concerning 
any  royalties.    Several  products  have  already  been  licensed,  including 
a  first  day  cover  (Jul  y  4,  1973)  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party  stamp.    It  is 
expected  that  additional  products  and  projects  will  soon  be  licensed, 
including  several  related  to  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
December  16,  1973.    Requests  for  proposals  will  be  distributed  by  the  OBB 
as  necessary  products  are  identified,  and  people  with  proposals  will 
submit  them  to  the  Boston  200  Finance  office. 


8.4.5  Legal 


Legal  matters  arising  from  the  Bicentennial  are  the  concern  of  legal 
counsel  to  OBB.    Questions  of  licensing,  insurance,  taxation,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  City  to  other  institutions  during  the  Bicentennial     are 
among  the  matters  involved.    In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Council,  OBB  has  had  the  assistance  of  outside  counsel,  including 
the  advice  of  attorneys  associated  with  Montreal's  Expo  '67,  The  New 
York  World's  Fair,  and  Spokane's  Expo  '74,  each  of  which  had  certain 
projects  similar  to  those  being  planned  for  the  Bicentennial. 
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APPENDIX   A 
SUMMARY  OF  VISITOR  PLANNING  DATA 


Visitor  Projections 


From  its  start,  Boston  200  has  been  concerned  that  accurate  data  be 
available  for  intelligent  planning  of  public  policies  and  programs  for  the 
Bicentennial.    Established  businesses,  new  investors,  neighborhood  groups, 
and  those  responsible  for  visitor  attractions  have  asked  about  the  statistics 
used  in  planning  Boston  200  and  the  assumptions  behind  them.    Boston  200 
feels  that  these  statistics,  backed  by  a  statement  of  assumptions  and  method- 
ology, can  and  should  guide  responsible  planning. 

During  the  spring,  1973,  Boston  200  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (BRA)  research  staff  have  reviewed  past  studies,  national  travel 
data  pertinent  to  New  England,  and  other  information  about  the  visitor 
business  in  the  Boston  area.    In  the  summer  of  1972,  Kastarlak  Associates 
prepared  a  summary  of  visitor  projections  for  the  Boston  Bicentennial  and  the 
potential  economic  impact  on  the  city.    As  Boston  200's  goals  and  programs 
were  clarified  in  1973,  these  projections  were  reviewed.    A  special  report 
on  visitor  projections,  including  a  discussion  of  sources  and  methodology, 
was  prepared  in  May,  1973. 

Much  of  the  following  information  is  drawn  from  that  study.     In  addition, 
data  about  accommodations,  visits  to  specific  sites,  visitor  characteristics,  and 
the  visitor  market  were  drawn  from  over  twenty  sources  and  from  a  series  of 
interviews  with  those  in  the  travel  industry. 

This  review  confirmed  the  fact  that  data  on  travel  and  tourism  activity 
in  Boston  is  limited.    The  most  reliable  indices  of  economic  activity  in  this 
sector  are  related  to  regularly  reported  taxable  functions.    For  example,  the 
rooms  occupancy  excise  tax  can  be  used  to  accurately  estimate  overnight 
visits  to  the  city.    In  contrast,  day-trip  travel  to  Boston  is  difficult  to 
measure,  and  we  have  relied  on  limited  survey  data  from  1966  and  standard 
national  formulas  in  making  estimates.    The  numbers  used  in  this  report  are 
based  on  the  best  available  information  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  estimates  are  made. 
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Boston  200  is  continuing  its  work  with  the  Boston  travel  industry  and 
with  its  data  gathering  units  to  more  accurately  determine  the  effects  of  the 
visitor  business  in  the  city,  in  order  to  effectively  influence  public  policy 
decisions  for  the  Bicentennial  and  subsequent  years.    Two  kinds  of  estimates 
are  being  used  in  Boston  200  planning.    The  first  and  most  widely  circulated 
numbers  are  derived  from  demand  estimates.    The  visitor  projections  in  the 
May,  1973  report  are  based  on  a  variety  of  known  factors  about  national 
travel  behavior  and  a  set  of  assumptions  about  the  attractiveness  of  Boston's 
Bicentennial  program.    They  address  the  question:    "Who  will  tend  to  come 
to  Boston  in  1975-1976?" 

Boston  200  is  now  developing  another  set  of  estimates  based  on  capacity. 
These  numbers  address  the  question:    "How  many  people  can  we  handle?" 
Inventories  of  parking  space,  commercial  room  space,  emergency  expansion 
space  in  various  attractions,  and  the  upper  use  limits  of  public  open  space 
will  be  matched  with  estimated  demand  so  that  Boston  200  can  make  informed 
decisions  about  where  and  when  to  encourage  or  discourage  visitors  to  the 
city.    Program  decisions  will  be  made  to  build  attractiveness  during  extra 
capacity  periods,  and  emergency  facilities  and  systems  are  being  planned  for 
anticipated  peak  volume  periods. 

This  relationship  of  estimated  demand  to  known  capacity  will  guide  a 
series  of  decisions  and  programs  in  order  to  better  influence  the  visitor 
business,  strengthen  the  commercial  sector,  minimize  public  costs,  provide 
for  visitor  needs,  and,  where  possible,  offer  economic  and  social  returns  for 
the  city. 

The  factors  from  which  the  demand  estimates  were  made  include: 
characteristics  of  the  residents  of  each  state,  projected  1975  population, 
projected  1975  per  capita  income,  educational  level,  propensity  to  travel, 
and  distance  from  Boston.    The  additional  factor,  which  is  not  easily 
quantifiable  but  which  accounts  for  the  range  in  the  estimates,  is  the 
attractiveness  of  Boston  200.    This  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  other 
city  and  state  programs,  the  level  of  activity  and  promotion  by  Boston  itself, 
and  the  overall  national  economic  condition  and  mood. 

Boston  200  assumes  that  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  the 
population  will  travel  to  some  Bicentennial-related  sites  and  events  as  would 
visit  a  world's  fair  or  exposition.    These  estimates  are  described  in  Table  A-l. 
The  low  estimate — II  million  total  visitors  to  Boston  over  the  two-year  cele- 
bration period — is  based  on  the  assumption  that  other  cities  will  mount  major 
programs  and  that  Boston  will  make  a  relatively  low-key  effort,  with  little  or 
no  promotion  outside  the  city  by  the  Bicentennial  planners.    (Private, 
commercial  promotion,  already  well  underway,  will  continue  and  grow  in 
impact  whatever  public  policy  is  adopted).    The  high  estimate  of  twenty-two 
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Table  A-l 

VISITORS  TO  BOSTON 

(Figures  are 

in  millions.) 

YEAR 

COMMENTS 

DAY 

OVERNIGHT 

TOTAL 

1970 

Observed 

1.7 

1.2 

2.9 

1975 

With  Normal  Growth 

1.9 

1.3 

3.2 

1975 

Including  Bicentennial 

Low  Estimate 
Medium  Estimate 
High  Estimate 

2.75 
3.85 
5.75 

2.05 
2.55 
3.35 

4.8 
6.4 
9.1 

1976 

Including  Bicentennial 

Low  Estimate 
Medium  Estimate 
High  Estimate 

3.8 
5.8 
7.4 

2.9 
3.6 

4.5 

6.4 
9.4 
11.9 

1977 

Including  Bicentennial  Growth 

Medium  Estimate 

3.1 

2.4 

5.5 

1978 

Including  Bicentennial  Growth 

Medium  Estimate 

2.3 

1.8 

4.1 

COMBINED  ESTIMATES  FOR  TWO-YEAR  PERIOD  INCLUDING  BICENTENNIAL 

(1975-1976) 

DAY 

OVERNIGHT 

TOTAL 

Low  Estimate 

6.55 

4.95 

11.2 

Medium  Estimate 

9.65 

6.15 

15.8 

High  Estimate 

13.15 

7.85 

21.0 

million    reflects  assumptions  that  Boston's  program  will  be  unique,  highly 
visible  to  the  nation,  and  backed  by  a  serious,  concerted  marketing  effort. 
A  middle  range  of  estimates  is  viewed  as  most  reliable  by  Boston  200.    They 
reflect  knowledge  of  other  city  and  state  plans,  as  well  as  evidence  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  Bicentennial.     It  must  be  emphasized  that,  even  with- 
out a  Boston  program,  the  city's  historic  attractions  will  draw  a  far  greater 
number  of  visitors  than  usual  because  of  their  association  with  the  country's 
colonial  and  revolutionary  heritage. 

Whatever  set  of  estimates  are  applicable,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bicenten- 
nial will  have  a  significant  impact  on  visitor  volume  in  the  city.    Even  the 
lowest  projected  attendance  of  4.8  million  in  1975  is  a  70  percent  increase 
over  the  1970  volume,  and  the  highest  estimate  would  produce  a  300  percent 
increase  in  visitors  to  the  city. 

Boston  200  has  looked  closely  at  the  distribution  of  visits  over  the  year. 
Present  patterns  clearly  peak  in  the  summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Boston  200  will  plan  events  to  encourage  visitors  to  come  in  off-peak  periods, 
attempting  to  redistribute  visitor  loads  over  a  broader  time  span.    Table  A-2 
shows  1970  monthly  visits  and  those  projected  for  1975  and  1976  at  the  medium 
estimate  level;  Table  A-3  shows  comparisons  among  various  demand  levels, 
distributed  by  month;  Table  A-4  indicates,  among  other  things,  projected 
visitors  for  1975  from  each  state. 

These  projections  indicate  that  at  the  height  of  the  Bicentennial  (summer, 
1976)  the  city  can  expect  40,000  visitors/day,  using  medium  estimates.    This 
compares  to  1970  levels  of  about  14,000/day  and  a  projected  normal  growth 
(that  is,  without  the  Bicentennial)  for  1975  of  15,500/day.    This  comparison 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  daily  visitor  volumes  to  Boston  during  the  peak 
months  could  increase  to  almost  three  times  normal  levels. 

Boston  200  has  also  attempted  to  determine  what  the  normal  growth 
pattern  of  the  visitor  industry  in  the  city  would  be  in  1975,  without  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration.    Comparing  the  1975  normal  growth  estimates  and  the 
projected  1975  medium  visitor  estimates,  it  seems  that  a  100  percent  increase 
in  visitors  can  be  attributed  to  the  Bicentennial. 

Finally,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  post-Bicentennial 
effects,  Boston  200  feels  (on  the  basis  of  both  exposition  experience  and 
other  accelerated  tourism  development  programs)  that  there  will  be  at  least 
a  25  percent  increase  over  and  above  any  normal  increase  in  visitors  in  1978 
and  that  this  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  Bicentennial. 
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Table  A-2 

VISITOR  PROJECTION  DISTRIBUTED  BY  MONTH 

OBSERVED 
1970 

NORMAL  GROWTH 
1975  Medium 

BICENTENNIAL 

1975  Medium 

1976  Medium 

January 

87, 100 

96,090 

196,000 

292,000 

February 

116,140 

128,120 

260,000 

286,000 

March 

138,000 

152,350 

290,000 

386,000 

April 

167,060 

184,380 

462,000 

648,000 

May 

196,060 

216,410 

556,000 

789,000 

June 

276,050 

304,700 

680,000 

1,088,000 

July 

370,670 

409,420 

736,000 

1,068,000 

August 

421,500 

465,680 

796,000 

1,152,000 

September 

355,450 

392,160 

776,000 

1,175,000 

October 

340,400 

374,900 

782,000 

1,151,000 

November 

267,990 

295,290 

552,000 

765,000 

December 

166,600 

183,550 

344,000 

500,000 

TOTALS 

2,903,000 

3,203,000 

6,400,000 

9,400,000 

Table 
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Visitor  Profile 


The  Massachusetts  visitor  has  been  identified  and  described  in  several 
travel  studies  completed  since  the  mid-1960's.    The    most  detailed  profile  was 
done  by  Northeastern  University  through  a  sample  survey  of  465  responses  to 
2500  questionnaires  distributed  in  1966-1967.    More  recently,  a  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens-commissioned  study  of  family  vacation  travel  done  by  Family 
Opinion  Survey,  Inc.    described  the  $321.9  million  family  travel  business  in 
Massachusetts . 

The  Family  Opinion  Survey  sample  indicated  that  the  travellers  to 
Massachusetts,  comprising  3  percent  of  all  national  family  travel,  are  better 
educated,  more  affluent,  and  more  urban  than  the  national  market  as  a  whole. 
The  following  comparisons  demonstrate  this  conclusion: 

a)  63  percent  of  the  visitors  to  Massachusetts  have  attended  or  have  a 
degree  from  a  college  or  graduate  school,  compared  with  a  national 
average  of    41  percent; 

b)  63  percent  earn  $11,000  or  more,  compared  to  45  percent  of  the 
national  travel  market;  37  percent  earn  above  $15,000,  compared 
to  23  percent  nationally; 

c)  three  quarters  of  the  family  travellers  come  from  cities  of  a  half- 
million  or  more,  compared  to  slightly  over  half  the  national  sample. 

The  1967  Northeastern  University  study  reached  similar  conclusions  about 
the  typical  visitor  to  the  Greater  Boston  area.    This  visitor   was  described  as 
in  his  30's  or  40's,  married,  with  one  or  two  children.    Other  characteristics 
of  Boston  visitors  which  emerged  from  the  survey  were: 

a)  More  than  half  of  all  visitors  and  two-thirds  of  those  coming  for 
business  or  personal,  reasons  were  college  graduates  (in  comparison 
with  10  percent  of  the  national  population  with  a  college  degree). 

b)  More  than  50  percent  of  all  visitors  came  from  New  England,  New 
York,  or  New  Jersey,  while  29  percent  came  from  other  states  less 
than  1000  miles  away. 

c)  Half  of  the  visitors  named  pleasure  as  their  major  reason  for 
travelling  and  the  second  largest  portion  named  business.    However, 
many  visitors  at  professional  conventions  named  pleasure  as  their 
reason  for  travel  and  20  percent  of  those  at  historic  sites  said  that 
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they  were  in  town  for  business.    Thus,  the  strict  categories  of 
business  and  pleasure  travel  appear  to  be  misleading  for  Boston 
visitors.    Other  important  factors  in  the  decision  to  visit  the  Boston 
area  were:    visiting  relatives  and  friends  (especially  significant 
among  those  from  more  than  1000  miles  away);  and  a  previous  visit, 
mentioned  by  19  percent  of  the  total  and  33  percent  of  those  from 
nearby  states.     Descriptive  literature  was  mentioned  by  only  15 
percent  of  those  from  more  than  500  miles  away  and  was  not 
particularly  significant  among  those  from  nearby  areas. 

d)  50  percent  of  visitors  had  been  in  the  area  in  the  past  year,  but 
30  percent  had  never  been  to  Boston  before. 

e)  66  percent  arrived  by  car,  13  percent  by  airplane,  and  minor  per- 
centages by  rail  and  bus. 

f)  More  than  three  times  as  many  visitors  come  in  summer  months  than 
during  the  winter  season. 

g)  70  percent  stayed  from  one  to  three  days,  while  10  percent  stayed 
over  a  week.    The  majority  of  those  travelling  from  1000  miles  or 
more  stayed  for  more  than  a  week. 

h)    50  percent  stayed  in  hotels  or  motels,  20  percent  stayed  with  rela- 
tives or  friends,  and  20  percent  of  this  sample  did  not  stay  overnight. 

i)    Historical  sight-seeing,  shopping,  dining/dancing,  and  visiting 
museums  were  the  most  popular  activities.    About  34  percent  of 
the  visitors  mentioned  shopping  and  26  percent  visited  museums 
(the  percentage  at  historic  sites  was  much  higher  because  of 
sampling  techniques). 

j)    More  than  37  percent  said  that  they  most  liked  historic  sites  and 

named  the  city's  cultural  institutions  and  events,  restaurants,  people, 
and  shops  as  "attractive,"  in  that  order. 

k)    60  percent  of  the  visitors  named  some  aspect  of  auto  traffic  as  the 
least  liked  aspect  of  their  visit.    30  percent  made  specific  comments 
about  traffic  congestion,  and  the  rest  mentioned  the  lack  of 
directional  signs,   limited  parking  space,  and  narrow,   complicated 
street  patterns.    The  general  dirtiness  of  the  city  was  the  second 
most  frequently  mentioned  aspect  of  the  city  that  visitors  complained 
about. 
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I)    A  very  high  percentage  said  they  will  make  a  return  visit — 50  per- 
cent of  those  who  came  for  pleasure,  80  percent  of  the  business 
travellers,  and  67  percent  of  those  who  came  for  personal  reasons. 


Economic  Impact 


Boston  200  recognizes  that  if  the  major  increases  in  visitors  anticipated 
during  the  Bicentennial  period  are  managed  properly,  they  can  have  significant 
benefits  to  the  city's  economy.    In  the  short  run,  increased  visitor  volumes 
can  stimulate  new  investment  in  the  provision  of  goods  and  services  and  pro- 
duce additional  revenues  and  jobs.     In  the  long  run,  the  work  done  during  the 
Bicentennial  can  create  the  tools  needed  for  a  joint  tourism  development 
effort  by  the  city,  state,  and  region. 

The  importance  of  visitors  to  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  been 
emphasized  and  documented  by  state  studies  and  reports.    A  1972  publication 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  reports  that  the  tourism 
sector  provides  50,000  jobs  with  a  weekly  payroll  of  about  $4.5  million  during 
the  seasonal  peak  (August).    Tourism  is  estimated  to  be  a  $2  billion  business 
for  the  state. 

Boston  is  the  center  of  the  Massachusetts  visitor  business  and  the  major 
gateway  to  New  England.    Statistics  for  the  city  itself  are  difficult  to  isolate, 
and  data  on  revenues  and  jobs  generated  by  visitors  is  limited.    Boston  200  has 
carefully  reviewed  studies  of  national  family  travel,  convention  impact,  and 
economic  analyses  of  previous  expositions  and  Bicentennial  plans  to  identify 
those  factors  relevant  to  Boston's  present  situation  and  projections  for  Boston 
200. 

This  review  supported  the  belief  that  Boston  is  now  a  major  tourist 
destination  and  that  the  city's  already  strong  visitor  business  can  be  enhanced 
by  the  Bicentennial.    It  also  suggests  that  the  Bicentennial  can  be  a  major 
impetus  for  growth  in  the  city's  economy  over  the  next  decade. 

Those  industries  accounting  for  most  of  the  jobs  and  revenues  in  the 
tourism  sector  include:    eating  and  drinking  places,  air  transportation,  hotels 
and  motels,  retail  stores,  taxicabs,  advertising,  amusement/reacreation 
services,  water  transportation  services,  retail  stores,  laundries,  and  other 
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proprietary  stores.  This  sector  has  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $40  million  in 
Boston — 11.7  percent  of  the  total  for  all  industries.  It  includes  about  10,130 
jobs  directly  generated  by  overnight  tourism. 

The  limitation  of  the  data  sources  means  that  these  estimates  do  not 
include  those  jobs  and  revenues  indirectly  generated  by  tourism  (in  food 
processing  or  sports  activities,  for  example),  nor  do  they  account  for  the 
impact  of  the  day-trip  visitor.    They  only  include  jobs  covered  by  employment 
compensation . 

Using  the  visitor  projections  done  for  Boston  200  and  estimated  spending 
patterns,  projections  of  revenues  to  local  businesses  during  the  Bicentennial 
were  developed.    These  estimates  are  summarized  in  Table  A-5. 

At  its  peak  months  (August  1975  and  1976),  the  Bicentennial  will 
generate  about  25,000  new  jobs  (not  including  self-employed  proprietors, 
construction,  or  government  jobs).     It  will  create  about  $500  million  or  more 
in  revenues  for  business.    The  range  in  these  estimates,  from  a  two-year  total 
of  $360  million  to  $727  million,  reflects  the  spread  of  overall  visitor  attend- 
ance projections  and  two  different  assumptions  about  length  of  stay.    While 
the  low  number  is  based  on  the  minimum  number  of  visitors,  staying  an 
average  of  two  nights,  the  high  expenditure  number  is  based  on  the  high 
attendance  estimate,  with  a  three  night  average  visit. 

These  and  other  projections  indicate  that  the  Bicentennial  will  result  in 
higher  post-Bicentennial  visitor  levels  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  normal 
growth  pattern.    If  visitor  volume  reaches  the  plateau  suggested  in  Table  A-2 
(see  medium  estimate  for  1977  and  1978),  Boston  can  expect  12,000  to  15,000 
jobs  added  to  the  economy  during  the  coming  decade. 

Visitors  to  Boston  now  provide  a  major  share  of  state  revenues  from 
tourism.    Of  the  approximately  $7.5  million  generated  by  the  rooms  excise 
tax  in  1972,  about  30.7  percent  was  supplied  by  Boston  hotels  and  motels,  and 
the  Greater  Boston  lodging  industry  provided  44  percent  of  the  total  tax  reve- 
nue.   The  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  estimated  that  about 
$66  million  of  tax  revenues  was  generated  by  visitors  in  1970  through  sales, 
meals,  gasoline,  and  other  taxes,  in  additon  to  the  rooms  tax.     It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Boston  area  business  generates  a  proportion  of  this  revenue 
comparable  to  the  proportion  of  the  rooms  tax  from  Boston  business. 

Boston  200  is  working  to  guarantee  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  economic 
benefit  is  enjoyed  by  the  city  and  reflected  in  the  benefits  to  the  Boston 
resident.    Efforts  to  change  current  tax  distribution  formulas  to  insure  a  return 
to  the  city  from  its  own  economic  growth  will  be  pursued  before  and  during  the 
Bicentennial  period.    Boston  200  investments  in  neighborhood  projects  and 
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Table  A-5 

ESTIMATION  OF  TOTAL  VISITOR  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  BOSTON  AREA 
DURING  THE  BICENTENNIAL  PERIOD" 
(in  constant  1970  dollars) 


YEAR  VISITOR  VOLUME  TOTAL  $  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ALL 

2  nights/3  days  3  nights/4  days 

1970  $  91,295,950  $122,075,940 

1975  Low  $158,477,350  $215,972,800 
Medium  $188,280,625  $254,351,875 
High  $230,657,500  $311,118,750 

1976  Low  $201,182,250  $272,120,000 
Medium  $260,247,850  $349,152,850 
High  $310,218,750  $416,197,500 


permanent  physical  improvements  are  also  reflections  of  economic  returns  to 
Boston  residents. 


Accommodations 


With  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston  200  has  made 
an  up-to-date  inventory  of  all  existing  commercial  lodging  space  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.    The  number  of  rooms  was  tallied,  locations  mapped,  and 
their  availability  for  transients  checked.    According  to  this  survey,  14,917 
rooms  are  available  in  commercial  facilities  out  to  and  including  Route  495, 
with  approximately  21,600  beds  available  for  transient  occupancy. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Boston  200  have  also  assembled  informa- 
tion on  hotel  construction  planned  or  underway  which  will  put  units  in 
operation  by  1975.    This  survey  indicates  that  an  additional  3,347  rooms  will 
be  available  by  1975,  for  a  total  of  18,328  by  1975.    Those  units  included  in 
this  tally  represent  firm  commitments  to  build  and  clear  construction  schedules. 
An  almost  equal  number  of  rooms  is  planned  for  the  Bicentennial  period,  but 
construction  schedules  and  completion  deadlines  are  less  firm. 

For  this  survey,  facilities  were  tallied  by  geographic  areas:    Area  I, 
Boston  proper;  Area  2,  out  to  but  not  including  Route  128;  Area  3,  Route  128 
and  vicinity;  Area  4,  Route  495  and  vicinity.    Through  interviews  with  each 
facility,  a  determination  was  made  of  the  number  of  rooms  available  for 
transient  use  (in  other  words,  those  that  are  not  occupied  by  permanent 
residents  or  contracted  to  businesses,  such  as  the  airlines).    The  total  number 
of  beds  available  represents  an  estimated  present  maximum  occupancy  figure. 
The  results  of  this  survey  are  outlined  in  Table  A-6. 

Inquiries  by  various  groups  to  Boston  200  indicate  that  many  professional 
organizations  are  altering  plans  and  booking  into  Boston  during  the  Bicentennial 
period.    While  it  has  been  widely  discussed  that  Boston's  rooms  are  already  full 
for  1975,  Boston  200/Chamber  of  Commerce  efforts  to  confirm  the  exact  level 
of  advance  bookings  have  not  been  met  with  complete  cooperation  from  the 
lodging  industry. 

Boston  200  expects  that  a  careful  check  of  advance  bookings  for  1975-1976 
would  substantiate  the  fact  that  they  are  higher  than  normal  but  that  room 
capacity  still  exists.    Family  travel  decisions,  which  are  made  less  far  in 
advance,  will  be  reflected  in  an  increase  in  inquiries  during  1973-1974. 
Current  calculations  of  the  room  demand  due  to  family  travel  must  rest  on  over- 
all visitor  projections  and  traditional  patterns. 
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Tabl 

e  A-6 

HOTEL  - 

-  MOTEL  ROOM 

SUPPLY  IN  GREATER  BOSTON 

ROOMS 

NUMBER  OF 
FACILITIES 

BEDS 

BEDS  FOR 
TRANSIENTS 

73            Area  1 

6,575 

24 

11,100 

8,379 

Area  2 

1,368 

25 

2,499 

2,536 

Area  3 

3,618 

88 

6,248 

5,947 

Area  4 

3,356 

73 

5,755 

4,731 

TOTALS 

14,917 

210 

25,602 

21,593 

1975            Area  1 
(est.) 

Area  2 

7,630 
2,453 

29 
28 

Area  3 

4,213 

94 

Area  4 

3,386 

J5 

TOTALS 

17,682 

226 

Information  drawn  largely  from  those  in  the  hotel/motel  business  suggests 
that: 

a)  Boston's  hotels  currently  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  occupancy  rates 
of  any  major  American  city. 

b)  Occupancy  is  high  on  weekdays  and  lower  on  weekends  and  summer 
good  weather  days.    Mid-March  through  October  is  the  high 
occupancy  period,  and  mid-November  through  February  is,  on  the 
average,  lower. 

c)  Heavy  group  bookings  and  travel  related  to  predictable  events  or 
seasons  (graduation,  foliage  seasons)  now  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  room  in  the  metropolitan  area  at  certain 
periods. 

Using  visitor  projections  discussed  previously,  Boston  200  has  estimated 
the  average  daily  demand  for  rooms  during  1975-1976  and  made   calculations 
about  the  needs  during  the  100-day  peak  period  in  the  summer  of  those  years. 
While  the  average  year-round  need  is  about  6,000  rooms/day,  during  the 
summer  peaks  between  10,000  and  11,800  rooms  will  be  needed  if  visitors  stay 
an  average  of  two  nights.    (The  range  is  a  product  of  the  size  of  the  group 
travelling  together.)    If,  however,  the  Bicentennial  encourages   more  visitors 
to  spend  slightly  more  time  in  the  area  and/or  extraordinarily  high  group 
bookings  also  occur,  4,760  -  17,718  rooms  will  be  needed  per  day  in  the 
summers  of  1975-1976. 

These  calculations  include  assumptions  about  the  average  occupancy, 
which  range  from  1.25  persons/room  for  business  travellers  to  3.2/room  for 
family  groups.    Boston  200  feels  that  these  assumptions  must  be  checked  against 
hotel  experience  and  operators'  own   calculations  of  maximum  room  capacities. 
Therefore,  while  these  room  demand  estimates  are  useful,  Boston  200  regards 
them  as  preliminary  and  will  work  with  the  accommodations  industry  to  develop 
better  statistics  about  actual  capacity  during  the  1975-1976  peak  seasons. 

While    these  preliminary  estimates  are  within  the  range  of  rooms  pro- 
jected to  be  in  operation  throughout  the  entire  Greater  Boston  area  by  1975, 
it  is  well  above  current  capacity.     It  affords  a  very  narrow  margin  in  peak 
periods  and  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  information 
system  and  rooms  clearinghouse  to  enable  visitors    to  find  remaining  rooms  in 
the  Boston  area.    Efforts  will  be  made  to  intercept  visitors  and  inform  them 
that  because  rooms  are  not  available  in  the  Boston  area,  they  must  find 
housing  elsewhere  in  the  state.    Boston  200  will  encourage  information 
services  and  marketing  strategies  to  achieve  these  distribution  goals.    A  rooms 
reservations  system,  promotion  of  the  need  for  advance  reservations,  an 
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intercept  system  along  major  highway  routes— all  of  these  options  are  beina 
pursued .  a 

However,  travel  data  indicates  that  a  major  proportion  of  American 
travellers  (a  recent  3-M  survey  says  80  percent)  do  not  make  advance 
reservations.    Even  with  full  public-private  cooperation  and  success  in 
estabhshing  a  reservation/intercept  system,  it  would  be  overly  optimistic  to 
believe  that  choices  can  be  managed  and  behavior  changed  in  the  short 
period  before  the  Bicentennial.    Therefore,  Boston  200  feels  that  there  must 
be  extra  capacity  at  the  destination  (Boston)  during  peak  periods.    If  visitors 
extend  their  stay,  if  group  bookings  are  high,  and  if  visits  cluster  at  certain 
periods,  a  large  supply  of  extra  rooms  must  be  available.    Work  now  underway 
suggests  that  Boston  can  also  anticipate  an  influx  of  young  American  and 
foreign  visitors    most  of  whom  cannot  afford  standard  commercial  lodging,  but 
who  also  must  be  housed. 

Boston  200  is  working  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  the  city's 
amp  e  dormitory  space,  home/hospitality  guest  house  arrangements,  military 
facilities,  and  camping  areas  to  provide  extra  low-cost  housing  for  Bicenten- 
nial visitors.    This  work  is  being  done  with  the  knowledge  that  the  lodging 
industry  is  the  backbone  of  the  visitor  business,  as  well  as  the  key  support 
service  tor  the  Bicentennial.    Boston  200  will  work  closely  with  the  hotel/ 
motel  industry  to  meet  visitor  needs  during  the  Bicentennial  and  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  lodging  industry  in  the  local  economy  for  the  coming  years 


Visits  to  Sites 


Boston  200  is  working  with  major  visitor  attractions  in  the  city  to  plan 
for  large  visitor  increases  in  1975-1976.    Present  attendance  patterns  are  being 
reviewed    and  methods  to  distribute  volume  into  now-slack  periods  are  beina 
studied.  a 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Visitor  and  Convention  Bureau  has  kept  an 
informal  tabulation  of  past  patterns  at  popular  sites.    This  survey  is  limited  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  sites,  particularly  those  open  free  to  the  public    do 
not  keep  exact  tallies  of  their  visitors.    Table  A-7  is  a  summary  of  attendance 
information  gathered  by  Boston  200  and  the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  attractions  with  the  best  information 
about  their  visitors  are  those  with  the  most  significant  and  steady  increases  in 
volume.    The  Museum  of  Science  and  the  New  England  Aquarium  not  only 
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survey  their  visitors,  but  they  hove  also  developed  marketing  strategies  based 
on  their  capacities  and  financial  needs.    Both  reported  75  to  100  percent 
increases  in  visitors  from  1970  to  1973.    Because  so  little  promotion  is  done  for 
Boston  s  cultural  attractions,  their  individual  efforts  are  significant. 

XA/-.L  ,!n1contrast'  many  h?storic  sites  are  ambivalent  about  visitor  increases. 
With  little  or  no  direct  income  from  the  visitor,  they    must  deal  with  extra 
operating  costs  as  best  they  can.    Many  close  during  peak  periods  or  on  week- 
ends and  some  have  instituted  admissions  charges  primarily  to  limit  crowding. 

Boston  200  is  working  closely  with  these  institutions  and  others  to 
encourage  additional  visitors  when  they  can  be  handled  and  to  provide 
a  temat.ve  attractions  and  events  in  the  city  during  peak  attendance  periods. 
With  a  sophisticated  and  coordinated  marketing  plan  at  work  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial period,  visitor  patterns  can  be  altered,  volume  increased  at  little  cost  to 
the  institution,  and  crowds  better  distributed. 

_         All  institutions  report  a  high  percentage  of  weekend  visits  and  compara- 
bly slow  weekday  afternoons.    All  report  heavy  use  by  school  groups  in  the 
tall  and  early  spring  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  family  and  group 
visitors  during  the  summer. 

Various  sites  provided  information  on  visitor  patterns  and  their  efforts 
to  better  distribute  visitor  volume.    The  Museum  of  Science  is  busiest  in 
February  and  its  low  point  is  September.    Though  attendance  is  highest  in  the 
summer  months  (35  percent  of  year  total),  year-round  variation  is  not  great. 
Weekday  afternoons,  especially  Fridays,  are  slow.    Sixty  to  70  percent  of 
the  summer  visitors  come  from  outside  Boston,  while  the  percentage  reverses 
to  60  to  70  percent  from  the  city  and  heavy  use  by  Boston  school  groups  in  the 
winter.    Attendance  is  about  half  adults  and    half  children. 

The  Prudential  Skywalk  is  also  very  heavily  used  by  school  groups  and 
observes  patterns  similar  to  those  at  the  Museum  of  Science.    The  recent  drop  in 
attendance  is  attributed  to  reduced  promotional  efforts.    A  marketing  study  and 
promotion  plans  are  being  prepared  to  boost  1974  attendance.    Peak  periods, 
during  school  vacations,  strain  the  capacity  of  this  attraction. 

Most  sites  along  the    Freedom  Trail  do  not  keep  accurate  counts  of 
visitors.    However,  the  inquiries  at  the  information  booth  on  the  Common 
reflect  the  use  of  the  Trail.    The  summer  season  is  busiest,  with  47  percent  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Trail  sites  coming  during  June,  July,  and  August.    Because 
many  of  the  sites  are  closed  on  weekends  and  during  the  mid  to  late  afternoon 
hours,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  their  use  to  other  attractions  like  museums. 
However,  major  increases  in  attendance  at  the  sites  has  been  observed  in  the 
summer  of  1973. 
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Several  attractions  have  tried  discounts/free  periods.    The  Museum  of 
Science  discounts  admission  on  two  nights  a  week  and  feels  that  this  has  a 
positive  effect  on  attendance.    The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  offers  free  periods, 
which  also  give  a  strong  boost  to  attendance.    Conversely,  those  historic 
attractions  which  have  instituted  an  admissions  charge  note  that  a  fee  tends 
to  discourage  some  people  (particularly  large  family  groups)  from  visiting. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Participating  Institutions 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  (as  of  July,  1973)  of  institutions, 
organizations,  and  groups  which  are  participating  in  some  aspect  of  Boston 
200.    Every  day  new  contacts  are  being  made,  and  Boston  200  hopes  that 
by  1975-1976  an  even  greater  number  of  Bostonians  will  be  involved  with 
the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

^  Boston  200  apologizes  to  those  institutions,  organizations,  and  groups 
which  inadvertently  may  not  have  been  included  on  the  following  list. 

ABT  Associates 

Adelson  Gallery,  Inc. 

Afro-American  Studies  Resource  Center 

Agassiz  Community  School  Program 

Allied  War  Veteran's  Council  of  South  Boston 

Alpha  Gallery 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  Inc.,  New 

England  Chapter 
American  Irish  National  Immigration  Committee, 

Massachusetts  Branch 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary 
American  Veterans,  Department  of  Massachusetts 
Americans  of  Ukranian  Descent 
Amvets  Dantone  Post  #13 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
Andover/Newton  Theological  School 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
Archdiocesan  Ecumenical  Commission 
Arnold  Arboretum 
Associate  Artists  Opera  Company 
Association  of  Past  Commanders  of  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 

of  Civil  War 
Associated  Synagogues  of  Massachusetts 
Bach  Society  Orchestra  (Harvard  University) 
Back  Bay  Architectural  Commission 
Back  Bay  Association 
Back  Bay  Federation 
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Bastilli  &  Nei  I  ly  Architects 

Beacon  Hill  Circle  for  Charity 

Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association 

Beacon  Hill  Garden  Club 

Berklee  College  of  Music 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Black  Persuasion 

Black  United  Front 

Boris  Mirski  Gallery 

Boston  Architectural  Center 

Boston  Athenaeum 

Boston  Ballet  Company 

Boston  Bar  Association 

Boston/Brook  line  Health  Resources  Organization 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Boston  Center  for  the  Arts 

Boston  Children's  Theatre 

Boston  City  Hospital 

Boston  College 

Boston  College  Band 

Boston  College  Cultural  Committee 

Boston  College  Dramatic  Society 

Boston  College  Humanities  Series 

Boston  Commerce  and  Manpower  Department 

Boston  Conservation  Commission 

Boston  Conservatory 

Boston  Conservatory  Dance  Theatre 

Boston  Conservatory  Music  Department 

Boston  Council  for  International  Visitors 

Boston  Dance  Theater 

Boston  Department  of  Public  Celebrations 

Boston  Equal  Rights  League 

Boston  Fire  Department 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Health  and  Hospital  Department 

Boston  Herald  American 

Boston  Hospital  for  Women 

Boston  Irish  Social  Club 

Boston  Landmarks  Commission 

Boston  Law  Department 

Boston  Musica  Viva 

Boston  Musicians'  Association 

Boston  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

Boston  Philharmonia 
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Boston  Police  Department 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boston  Public  Works  Department 

Boston  Real  Property  Department 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Boston  Repertory  Theatre,  Inc. 

Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 

Boston  School  Department 

Boston  Society  of  Architects 

Boston  State  College 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Chamber  Players 

Boston  Tea  Party  Ship,  Inc. 

Boston  Theological  Institute 

Boston  Traffic  and  Parking  Department 

Boston  University 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 

Boston  University  History  Department 

Boston  University  Medical  Center 

Boston  University  Medical  School 

Boston  University  Music  Department 

Boston  University  Opera  Department 

Boston  University  School  of  Education 

Boston  University  Theater  Department 

Boston  Women's  Collective 

Boston  Youth  Activities  Commission 

Boston  Zoological  Society 

Bostonian  Society 

Brandeis  University 

Brandeis  University  Department  of  Music 

Brandeis  University  Theater  Arts  Department 

Brattle  Book  Shop 

Brighter  Day 

Brighton  Historical  Society 

Bromley-Heath  Tenant  Management  Corporation 

Brook  Farm  Civic  Association 

Brook  line  Conservation  Commission 

Brookline  Rotary  Club 

Bunker  Hill  Post  "*26  of  the  American  Legion 

Busch  Reisinger  Museum 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Lodge,  Sons  of  Italy 

Cambridge  Art  Association 

Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Education 

Cambridge  Opera  Workshop 

Cambridge  Street  Artists  Cooperative 
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Cambridge  Society  for  Early  Music 

Cammerata  Players 

Campus  Free  College 

Cantata  Singers 

Caravan  Theatre 

Carl  Siembab  Gallery  of  Photography 

Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts 

Cecilia  Society 

Centre  Street  Merchants  Association 

Charitable  Irish  Society 

Charlestown  High  School 

Charlestown  Historical  Society 

Charlestown  Interagency  Council 

Charlestown  Militia  Company 

Charlestown  Preservation  Society 

Children  of  Black  Persuasion 

Children's  Dance  Company  of  the  National   Center  of 

Afro-American  Artists 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center 
Children's  Museum 
Childs  Gallery 

Chinese  Merchants  Association 
Christ  Church 
Christian  Science  Church 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Christopher  Columbus  Community  Center 
Chorus  Pro  Musica 
Church  of  the  Advent 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Circle  Associates 
Circolo  Literario  Italiano 
Civic  Center  and  Clearing  House 
Clover  Club 
Collage 

Columbus  Day  Parade  Committee 
Commission  for  Participation  of  Senior  Citizens  in  the 

Boston  Public  Schools 
Committee  for  the  Better  Use  of  Air 
Community  Music  Center 
Concord  Antiquarian  Society 
Concord  Baptist  Church 
Concord  Medical  Center 
Consulate  of  Argentina 
Consulate  of  France 
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Consulate  of  Great  Britain 

Consulate  of  Ireland 

Consulate  of  Italy 

Consulate  of  the  Republic  of  China 

Consulate  of  Switzerland 

Copley  Society 

Copps  Hill  Association 

Countway  Library,  Harvard  Medical  School 

Cumann  na  Gaeilge 

Daedalus 

Er  Ater  w;NoMonal  Cen,er  •"•**"•"«  ^ 

Direct  Vision 

Doll  &  Richard's  Gallery 

Dorchester  Allied  Veteran's  Association 

Dorchester  High  School 

Dorchester  Historical  Society 

Dorchester  United  Neighborhood  Association 

Doric  Dames 

East  Boston  High  School 

East  Boston  Historical  Society 

East  Boston  Recreation  Master  Planning  and  Land  Use  Council 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 

Educational  Development  Center 

Edcuational  Planning  Associates,  Inc. 

Educational  Renewal,  |nc» 

Eire  Society  of  Boston 

Eleanor  Boy  Ian  Puppets 

Elma  Lewis  Children's  Players 

Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in  the  Park 

Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Emerson  College 

Emmanuel  College 

Environment,  Inc. 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

Fenway  Corporation 

Fenway  Interagency  Group 

First  and  Second  Church 

Fisher  Junior  College 

Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 

Fogg  Art  Museum 

Ford  Hall  Forum 

Franco-American  Civic  Association 

Franklin  Park  Advisory  Board 
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Freedom  Trail  Foundation 

Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 

Gaelic  Athletic  Association 

Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary 

Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Governor's  Task  Forces  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Grahm  Junior  College 

Graphics  One  and  Graphics  Two 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greater  Boston  Hospital  Association 

Greater  Boston  Hotel  and  Motor  Inn  Association 

Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 

Greater  Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greek  Cathedral  Church  Evangelismos 

Guild  of  Boston  Artists 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Harcus-Krakow  Gallery 

Harvard  Divinity  School 

Harvard  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 

Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral  Society 

Harvard  University 

Harvard  University  Band 

Harvard  University  Medical  School 

Harvard  University  Press 

Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health 

Harvard  University  Summer  School  Music  Department 

Hasty  Pudding  Theatricals 

Hayden  Ga I lery  of  M . I  .T . 

Hebrew  College 

Hellenic  College 

Hennigan  Community  School  Program 

Hill  House 

Houghton-Mifflin  Company 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Hyde  Park  Historical  Society 

Hyde  Park-Mattapan  Day  Committee 

Ina  Hahn  Company 

Independent  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 

Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance 

Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance  Workshop  Company 

International  institute  of  Boston 

Irish  American  Heritage 

Irish  American  Society 
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Irish  Georgian  Society,  Massachusetts  Chapter 

Irish  Music  Club 

Irish  University  Graduates 

Irish  Volunteers 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

Italian  Historical  Society 

Italian  Information  and  Service  Center 

Italo-American  Charitable  Society 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jazz  Coalition 

Jeffries  Point  Historical  Society 

Jewish  Advocate 

Jewish  Community  Council 

Joan  Petersen  Gallery 

John  F.  Kennedy  Library 

Jones  Hill  Civic  Association 

Junior  League  of  Boston 

Kanegis  Gallery 

Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics 

King's  Chapel 

King's  Chapel  Choir 

La  hey  Clinic 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Boston 

Lee  Community  School  Program 

Lesley  College 

Lincoln  Filene  Center 

Lincoln  Laboratory 

Little  Brown  &  Company 

Loeb  Drama  Center 

Longy  School  of  Music 

Mandala  Folk  Dance  Ensemble 

Marshall  Community  School  Program 

Massachusetts  Army  National  Guard 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Massachusetts  Bar  Association 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Elderly 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 

Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of  Tourism 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 
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Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Health  Council 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (M.I.T.) 

M.I.T.  Center  for  Advanced  Visual  Studies 

M.I.T.  Humanities  Department 

M.I.T.  Press 

Massachusetts  Ladies  Auxiliary,  A.O.H. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society 

Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 

Massachusetts  Nurses  Association 

Massachusetts  Public  Health  Association 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 

Massachusetts  State  Library 

Massachusetts  State  Union  of  Women's  Clubs 

Massachusetts  Tomorrow 

Massport 

Mattapan  Parent-Teacher  Advisory  Council,  Inc. 

Mayor's  Commission  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Elderly 

Mayor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Mayor's  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs 

Mayor's  Office  of  Human  Rights 

Mayor's  Office  of  Public  Service  (Little  City  Halls) 

Mayor's  Rehabilitation  Committee  for  the  North  End 

Meninger  Street  Citizen's  Group 

Merrimack  Valley  Textile  Museum 

Metropolitan  Cultural  Alliance 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Mission  Hill  Homeowner's  Association 

Movement  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Movement  Sound  Light  in  Concert 

Museum  of  Afro-American  History 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Museum  of  Science 

Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

Museum  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 

Museum  of  Transportation 

Music  and  Art  Development 

National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
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National  Center  Chorus 

National  Center  Jazz  Orchestra 

National  Center  Opera  Workshop 

National  Center  Theatre  Company 

National  Organization  for  Women 

Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay 

Neilsen  Gallery 

Network  of  Innovative  Schools 

Neuro-Sciences  Research  Program 

New  African  Theater 

Newbury  Junior  College 

New  England  Aquarium 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital 

New  England  Conservatory 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra 

New  England  Council 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

New  England  Dinosaur 

New  England  Fraternal  Congress 

New  England  Olmsted  Sesquicentennial  Committee 

New  England  Regional  Opera 

New  England  Sculptors  Association 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

New  England  Theatre  Conference 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School 

Northeastern  University 

Northeastern  University  Department  of  Art 

Northeastern  University  Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 

Northeastern  University  Department  of  Music 

North  End  Businessmen's  Association 

North  End  Dantone  Post  #144 

North  End  Historical  Group 

North  End  Union 

Ohrenburger  Community  School  Program 

Old  Corner  Book  Store 

Old  North  Church 

Old  West  Church 

Om  Theater  Workshop  Boston 

Opera  Company  of  Boston 

Orchard  Park  Tenant  Modernization  Task  Force 

Parker  470 
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Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University 

Peoples  Theatre 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

Poetry  Room,  Lamont  Library 

Post-Gazette 

Primitive  Dance  Company  of  the   National  Center  of 

Afro-American  Artists 
Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  F.A.  +  M. 
Printing  and  Publishers  Club  of  Boston 
Prudential  Merchants  Association 
Pub  lick  Theater 
Pucker  Safrai  Gallery 
Radcliffe  College 
Radcliffe  Institute 
Ronald  Ingraham  Gospel  Choir 
Rose  Art  Museum 
Roslindale  High  School 
Rosl indole  Historical  Society 
Roxbury  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Roxbury  Historical  Society 
Roxbury  Latin  School 
Roxbury  Tenants  of  Harvard 
Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral 
Sacred  Heart  Parish 
Saint  Columbki lie's  Schools 
St.  John's  Seminary 
Salem  Street  Merchants  Association 
Savin  Hill  Civic  Association 
Schlesinger  Library,  Radcliffe  College 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Shamrock  Social  &  Charitable  Society 
Sierra  Club,  New  England  Chapter 
Simmons  College 
Simmons  College  Art  Department 
Simon  Blasco  Flamenco  Ballet 
Smith  College 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities 
Society  of  Friends 

Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Sons  of  Italy 
Sons  of  Norway 

South  Boston  Citizens  Association 
South  Boston  High  School 
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South  Boston  Historical  Society 

South  End  Historical  Society 

Stage  I  Theatre  Company 

State  Archives 

Stone  Soup  Poetry 

Suffolk  County  Council  of  the  American  Legion, 

Department  of  Massachusetts 
Suffolk  University 
Summerthing  Jazz  Ensemble 
Theater  Company  of  Boston 
Theatre  Experiment  Laboratory 
The  Architects  Collaborative 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 
The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
The  Pilot 
The  Proposition 
Travellers  Aid 
Trinity  Church 
Trustees  of  Reservations 
Tuesday  Club 

Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center 
Tufts  University 

Tynan  Community  School  Program 
Union  Methodist  Church 
Universalist  Unitarian  Association 
University  Chorale  (Boston  College) 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Art  Department 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Victorian  Society 
Visual  Artists  Union 
Vose  Gallery 

Waterfront  Residents  Association 
Wellesley  College 
West-East  Bag 

West  Roxbury  Historical  Society 
West  Roxbury  Rotary  Club 
WGBH 

Wheelock  College 
Women  Involved 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Women's  City  Club  of  Boston 
Women's  Political  Caucus 
Women's  Service  Club 
Worcester  Biological  Foundation 
Young  Audiences,  Inc. 
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